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| ow 1857 Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, who had recently arrived 

in Australia, moved for and obtained the appointment of 
a Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly of Victoria to 
consider the necessity of a federal union of the Australian 
Colonies for legislative purposes. The report of that Com- 
mittee stated in very clear terms the advantages of union and 
the dangers of disunion. After affirming that there was unanimity 
of opinion as to the ultimate necessity for federal union, the 
report proceeded :— 


‘We believe that the interest and the honour of these growing 
States would be promoted by establishing a system of mutual action 
and cooperation amongst them. Their interest suffers and must 
continue to suffer while competing tariffs, naturalisation laws, and 
land systems, rival schemes of immigration and of ocean postage, a 
clumsy and inefficient method of communication with each other and 
with the Home Government on public business, and a distant and 
expensive system of judicial appeal, exist. The honour and import- 
ance which constitute so essential an element of national prosperity, 
and the absence of which invites aggression from foreign enemies, 
cannot perhaps in this generation belong to any single Colony in 
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290 The Federation of Australia. 


this southern group, but may and we are persuaded would be 
speedily attained by an Australian Federation representing the 
entire. Neighbouring states of the second order inevitably become 
confederates or enemies. By becoming confederates so early in 
their career, the Australian Colonies would, we believe, immensely 
economise their strength and resources. They would substitute a 
common national interest for local and conflicting interests and 
waste no more time in barren rivalry. They would enhance the 
national credit, and attain much earlier the power of undertaking 
works of serious cost and importance.’ 


Even before 1857 the need of a General or Federal Assembly 
had been apparent to political Jeaders in the Colonies. In the 
preparation of the constitutions embodying responsible govern- 
ment, upon which the Legislative Councils of New South Wales 
and Victoria were engaged in 1853, both Legislatures declared 
their approval, New South Wales requiring such an Assembly 
‘at once. The report of Mr. Gavan Duffy’s Committee in 
1857 recommended a conference of New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and South Australia, and laid down with minuteness 
the questions which such a conference would have to consider. 
Independent action had been taken in 1857 in New South 
Wales; in 1858 the four Colonies agreed to a conference, 
and in 1860 the new Colony of Queensland gave in her 
adhesion, All this, however, was not without reservation. 
South Australia was of opinion that the project of a Federal 
Legislature was premature, but believed there were many topics 
on which uniform legislation would be desirable. Queensland, 
as was to be expected from her newly-won independence, foresaw 
obstacles to the creation of a ‘central authority tending to limit 
the complete independence of the scattered eer | 
this continent.’ A change of Ministry in New South Wales led 
to a change of policy there, and, despite urgent representations 
from Victoria and Tasmania, the conference never met, The 
fiscal conference which met in 1863 declined to consider 
federation without special instructions. 

Between 1863 and 1883 no fewer than ten intercolonial 
conferences were held, with a view to uniform action in various 
matters of common concern, such as postal and telegraphic 
communications. Asa result of the conference of 1867, New 
South Wales passed an Act proposing to create a Federal 
Council to carry into effect resolutions as to the ocean mail 
service. The withdrawal of the Imperial military forces 
brought defence into the programme of 1870, and in the same 
year the Pacific question was first discussed. The transportation 
of convicts from England to Western Australia, and from France 
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to New Caledonia ; the immigration of Chinese, and the measures 
to be taken for the suppression of another ‘undesirable immi- 
grant ’—the rabbit; service of legal process and the execution 
of judgments; and the establishment of a General Court of 
Appeal, were also among the subjects of the conferences. During 
all this time, however, the tariff question was driving the Colonies 
further apart. Mr. Gavan Duffy in Victoria obtained Royal 
Commissions in 1862 and 1870, which declared, not less unmis- 
takably than the Committee of 1857, the necessity for union, 
though the report of 1870, by including in federation a wholly 
impracticable scheme for neutralising the Colonies in case of 
war, destroyed its own efficiency. But Victoria had taken the 
lead in protection as well as in federation. Protection provoked 
retaliation, and before long the policy of the protective Colonies 
was directed as much against the produce of their neighbours 
as against the pauper labour of Europe. In Victoria federation 
was treated as a device of the free-trader to overturn protection : 
in the other Colonies Victorian zeal was attributed to a desire 
to secure a monopoly of the Australian market for her protected 
industries, Against such obstacles neither the cause of 
federation nor the project of a customs-union could make 
headway; and after an unsuccessful attempt to effect a fiscal 
union at the conference of 1881, the project of federation was 
eeprrenty laid aside. 

o describe the period of intercolonial conferences (1863-83) 
as marked by the maximum of effort and the minimum of effec- 
tiveness, would be to undervalue the capacity of Australian states- 
men to learn lessons from failure, The conferences were a most 
important means of educating opinion amongst politicians as to 
the need of some closer and permanent union of the Colonies. 
But as a practical method of getting business done they were 
almost useless. First, there was the difficulty of securing assent 
to a conference at all. If the matter to be settled was a 
competing claim on the part of two Colonies, as in the case of 
the River Murray, the ‘party in possession’ was well enough 
satisfied with the status quo. ‘Then, time and place to suit the 
Governments of seven or (after the annexation of Fiji) eight 
Colonies formed another obstacle ; and the common action aimed 
at seemed a long way off when a prompt answer to an invitation, 
or any answer at all, was by no means acommon courtesy. When 
after months of correspondence the conference assembled, it would 
be found that some Colony whose presence was of importance 
could not send representatives. As a conference of States, the 
meeting had all the marks which distinguish such a body from 
the deliberative assembly of a nation. Every delegate was 
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292 The Federation of Australia. 


charged first and foremost with the promotion of the interests 
of his own Colony; the conference in fact was ‘a congress of 
ambassadors from different and hostile interests, which interests 
each must maintain as an agent and advocate against other 
agents and advocates.’ The vote was taken by States, so 
that the smallest Colony had equal voting power with the 
greatest. This, however, was of small importance, because the 
majority had no power to bind the minority; the dissent of 
a single Colony prevented Australia from speaking with one 
voice to the Home Government, and was often fatal to effective 
action in matters within the powers of the Colonies themselves. 

Nor did unanimity in council, even when it was obtained, by 
any means ensure unanimity in action. The delegates were 
not plenipotentiaries ; they had in most matters no power to 
bind ; they could only hear a report and offer advice to their 
principals. The neglect of a Colony to carry out the measures 
agreed upon was itself calculated to promote ill-will and to give 
rise to accusations of bad faith, which would have been more 
serious had not failure been so much the rule as to count 
amongst the things expected. It was said in 1883 that of 
twenty-three subjects discussed in the conferences, not more 
than three had been dealt with effectively, and of those 
agreements which required uniform legislation not one had 
been carried out. When the matter involved communication 
with the Home Government, the presentation of a resolution to 
the Secretary of State was but the beginning of negotiations 
which had to be carried on with every member of the group, 
and which soon developed differences of opinion, The proposed 
amendment of the law concerning fugitive offenders may serve 
as an example. In 1867, the conference had agreed upon a 
resolution calling upon the Home Government to enlarge their 
jurisdiction in criminal matters. The Secretary of State 
pointed out that the differences in the criminal law of the 
various Colonies presented certain difficulties, and invited 
suggestions and particularly a draft Bill for the best mode of 
giving the powers réquired. Some Colonies were in favour of 
one course, others proposed another; some did not take the 
trouble to answer the letters of the Colonial Office. Three 
years of delay would have taxed the patience of a more 
sympathetic Secretary than Earl Granville; and in 1870 that 
Minister announced the decision of Her Majesty’s Government 
not to proceed further in the matter, on the ground of ‘the 
want of unanimity of opinion both as to the proper mode of 
proceeding and as to the scope of the proposed legislation.’ 

In these unfavourable circumstances, the pious wishes for 
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union expressed by every public man might long have remained 
unfulfilled, had not events outside Australia unexpectedly given 
a stimulus to action. After the abandonment of transportation 
by Great Britain in 1865, the principal matter of external 
interest which concerned Australia had been the control of 
the Pacific. The lawlessness which marked the relations 
between the white traders and the natives of the Pacific isles ; 
the French convict settlements in New Caledonia, and the 
supposed intention of France to annex the New Hebrides 
for the purpose of transporting thither her most desperate 
criminals; and the rumours of German settlements within 
striking distance of the Australian coast, had led Australians to 
doubt whether, after all, their membership of the British 
Empire was the one thing that threatened their peace, and had 
awakened in them a consciousness that in their divided state 
they could not make the most of that membership. In April 
1883 Queensland annexed New Guinea, and at once took 
steps to secure the support of the other Colonies ‘and to press 
upon them the necessity for federal union. The Victorian 
Government, less perhaps for the sake of the immediate cause 
than with a view to utilise the occasion for other purposes, 
backed up Queensland. The Secretary of State (Lord Derby) 
while disavowing the action of Queensland, took the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that— 

‘if the Australian people desire an extension beyond their present 
limits, the most practical step they can take, and one that would 
most facilitate any operation of the kind, and diminish in the 
greatest degree the responsibility of the mother-country, would be 
the confederation of the Colonies into one united whole which would 
be powerful enough to undertake and carry through the tasks for 
which no one Colony is at present sufficient.’ 


The hint was not fruitless. An ‘ Australian Convention’ 
met in November 1883 and agreed upon a scheme of union 
which had been suggested by Sir Henry Parkes in 1881, but 
had then fallen flat ; and in 1885 the scheme was passed into 
law by an Act of the Imperial Parliament providing for the 
establishment of the Federal Council of Australasia. 

Called into existence by the pressure of external conditions, 
at a time when the commercial policies of the Colonies were 
unfavourable to complete union, the Federal Council was no 
more than an attempt to provide a remedy for the most 
obvious of the defects of the intercolonial conferences. A 
constitutional body could be summoned, a conference was 
merely invited. The conferences met at irregular intervals; 
the Council was to meet at least once in every two years, A 
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conference could merely recommend legislation ; the Council 
could make laws. A conference had no corporate existence ; 
the Council would be a permanent body and would lighten 
the burden of negotiation with the Imperial Government. It 
was to be an ‘ unique body,’ ‘formed upon no historical model,’ 
as Sir Henry Parkes (who was to prove himself an unnatural 
parent) declared. Its functions were to be mainly deliberative 
and advisory ; above all things it was to be the articulate 
organ of Australia. The legislative function was subordinate ; 
of federal executive or judiciary there was none. For the 
rest, the Council closely followed the model of a conference. 
The members of the Council were the Colonies, and while the 
Council itself had a permanent existence, membership was 
purely voluntary and terminable at pleasure. As a matter of 
fact Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania were the only constant 
members ; New South Wales and New Zealand never became 
members ; South Australia attended once and then withdrew ; 
Fiji and Western Australia were irregular attendants. The repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies were delegates nominated and not 
elected; until 1895 they were almost invariably Ministers. Except 
in a few cases, the legislative powers could be exercised only 
upon the initiative of the Legislatures of the Colonies, Every 
power of the Council was restrained by the fact that it could 
neither raise nor appropriate revenue; even its own expenses 
had to be provided for in the budgets of the Colonies. Lord 
Derby, well aware of the difficulty of settling Colonial contri- 
butions even when the Colonies were ready to provide money, 
had urged that the Council should have powers of expenditure ; 
but the Colonies would not hear of it. The power of the purse 
must lie in a body chosen by popular election; taxation and 
representation are still so closely associated that no British com- 
munity would consent to share that power equally with another 
which would contribute unequally. The claims of equality 
between the States could have been satisfied by the creation of a 
Second Chamber, but financial powers would have involved the 
creation of an assembly in. which the Colonies would have been 
represented upon the basis of population ; while the spending of 
money would have required an executive. This would have been 
exactly that complete federal union for which, according to the 
Convention of 1883, the Colonies were not yet ripe, and for 
which the Federal Council was only to prepare the way. Sir 
Henry Parkes was right when he said the Council could not by 
any mere process of expansion undertake the subject of national 
defence, and that those who would give a constitution to a 
nation must build anew. Changing membership and the hos- 
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tility of New South Wales prevented the Council from becoming 
an efficient instrument even for its limited purposes: the arti- 
culate organ gave forth no strong or united voice. The best 
that can be said of the Council—but that is not a little—is 
that, far from exhibiting a natural jealousy of schemes which 
involved its own extinction, it has done good service in foster- 
ing the cause of more perfect union. 

In 1889, the report of General Edwards on the defences of 
Australia moved Sir Henry Parkes to call a Conference to 
consider whether that complete federal union which seemed 
premature in 1883 was now practicable. The true purpose of 
the Conference was to ‘decide whether there is such a wave of 
public opinion through these Colonies that it has removed the 
question from the mere sentimental airiness in which it has 
existed for some years past, and has brought it into the region 
of practical politics.’ The Conference thought that the hour, 
and Sir Henry Parkes thought that the man, had come; and in 
1891 delegates appointed in the Parliaments of the Colonies 
assembled at Sydney in a ‘ National Australasian Convention.’ 
The Convention agreed upon a ‘ Draft of a Bill to constitute 
the Commonwealth of Australia,’ the change of title from 
‘ Australasia ’ to ‘ Australia’ being significant of the withdrawal 
of New Zealand from anything more than a friendly interest in 
the scheme. The Bill met with a great deal of opposition in 
New South Wales; Sir Henry Parkes went out of office, and 
his successors, if they looked upon federation with any favour 
at all, professed devotion to a different scheme. Constitutional 
disputes, however, became of small account during the 
financial crisis in which the Colonies were all more or less 
involved in the next few years. Not until 1895 was the matter 
revived; and then the Conference of Premiers adopted the 
suggestion of a Federal Convention, which should be national 
in a new sense, elected by the people. Early in 1897 elections 
were held by all the Colonies except Queensland and Western 
Australia: of these States the latter nominated her representa- 
tives in the old way, while the former stood aloof. In March 
1897 the Convention held its first meeting at Adelaide; 
and after two adjournments, during which the scheme was 
considered by the Parliaments of the Colonies, a Bill was 
agreed on and submitted in June 1898 to the electors of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
Adopted by large majorities in three of the Colonies, it was lost 
in New South Wales because the poll for the Bill did not reach 
the required eighty thousand votes. A political storm ensued 
in New South Wales ; a general election cleared the air; and a 
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number of amendments, designed to increase the powers of 
New South Wales, and to secure her the federal capital, were 
assed by Parliament, In January 1899 another Conference of 

remiers was held, at which Queensland was represented, and a 
modification of the New South Wales amendments was agreed 
on. The vexed question of the capital was settled by an 
understanding that it should be in New South Wales, but not 
within one hundred miles of Sydney, and that, until the site of 
the capital should be fixed by the Commonwealth Parliament, 
and the necessary accommodation provided, the Commonwealth 
Parliament should meet at Melbourne. South Australia, by a 
majority of nearly four to one, adopted the Bill on a referendum 
held at the general election in May, but the other Colonies 
waited for New South Wales. In that Colony a fierce struggle 
took place, in which all constitutional questions were submerged 
in the old jealousy of Sydney and Melbourne, A poll was 
taken on June 20th, and by a majority of nearly twenty-five 
thousand votes, obtained in the country districts, New South 
Wales accepted the Bill. In July Victoria followed, with the 
crushing majority of nearly fifteen to one in favour of federa- 
tion ; while Tasmania accepted it by a still larger proportional 
majority, Last of all, Queensland, in which the issue was very 
doubtful, voted on September 2nd, by a small majority, in favour 
of the Bill. Out of a total number of votes cast, amounting, 
in the five colonies, to more than half a million, about 371,850 
were for, and 137,400 against, the federal union. Western 
Australia alone stands aloof: in the rest of Australia the 
unionists are as two to one. It is fortunate that the victory is 
so decisive, 

Few groups of States have existed in circumstances apparently 
more favourable to complete union than have the Australian 
Colonies. Sprung from the same stock, they have become more 
British with their age, until at the present time there is less 
diversity of nationality among them than is to be found in 
most European countries. Their religious differences have 
never passed beyond that guerilla warfare of the sects which 
forms the pastime of so Jarge a number of Englishmen; the 
State has been strictly ‘unsectarian.’ Their population has 
long been sufficient to enable an United Australia to rank 
with the smaller nations of Europe, and by a singular 
coincidence it is at present almost the same as the popula- 
tion of the United States and the British North American 
Provinces at the time of their respective unions. In the dis- 
tribution of population, they satisfy the federal condition 
laid down by Mill, ‘that there should not be any one State 
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so much more powerful than the rest as to be capable of 
vying in strength with many of them combined’; here again our 
attention is drawn to the successful union of the Canadian 
Provinces, where the numbers of Upper and Lower Canada bore 
much the same relation to each other and to the other Provinces 
as do the numbers of New South Wales and Victoria to each 
other and the rest of the Australian Colonies. In territory, the 
six Colonies extend over an area of three million square miles ; 
they are the sole occupants of a continent almost as large as 
Europe. There is no ‘Debatable Land,’ no possibility of 
foreign annexation; the territories of the Colonies are con- 
tinuous; and the colonial boundaries are generally no more 
than conventional lines. Every Colony has one natural 
boundary—the sea. The Colonies are well furnished with 
harbours, their capitals are generally their principal ports, 
and from the first the sea has been their great highway. 
There is nothing in the life or occupations of the people 
to cause deep divergence among the Colonies: the natural 
separation is between town and country, not between colony 
and colony; and the birth of a tropical type, though it 
may belong to the future, is not yet. To the solution of the 
same problems of government, the Colonies have brought the 
same stock of political ideas working through similar laws 
and institutions, Thus drawn to each other, they have lived 
remote from the world. The distances in Australia, it is true, 
are great—Brisbane is distant from King George’s Sound two 
thousand five hundred miles. But distance is a relative thing ; 
to men who have made a journey of thirteen thousand miles and 
perhaps spent four months in the passage, cities two thousand 
miles apart seem almost neighbours. Naturally enough 
Australians regard distance on the grand scale, as British 
statesmen, who have witnessed the excitement raised from time 
to time by events in what appear to Europeans far-off Pacific 
Islands, have slowly come to understand. 

These circumstances, however, are more powerful to maintain 
than to create a federation. The natural desire for political 
union was checked, if not satisfied, by common subjection to 
the Crown. The Provinces of Canada, separated and remote 
from each other, had a powerful neighbour from whose 
territories had proceeded more than one act of hostility, who 
made no secret of her resentment at the existence of their 
‘political system’ on the American continent, and who in 
1865 was flushed with military triumphs achieved for the cause 
of American unity. Australia has had no such dangerous 
neighbour. Her days have been days of peace; she is far from 
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the battle-grounds of the nations. Membership of the British 
Empire, which, by exciting the hostility of the United States, 
hastened the federal movement in Canada, has in Australia 
retarded it, by lulling the Australian colonies into security. 
Nor has any serious disagreement with the mother-country 
roused them to a sense of the necessity of combination. If they 
have had ground for complaint, it has been on the score of 
England’s indifference to the claims of empire rather than on 
that of the pressure of sovereignty. Within their own territories, 
the work of colonisation has been carried on easily, without the 
opposition of any hostile population. The sea has not only 
given every Colony a means of communication with her neigh- 
bours, but it has also opened to Australia the trade of the world, 
Unlike the River Provinces of Canada, dependent for half the 
year upon the licence of a foreign and not too friendly Power for 
their external trade, the development of internal communica- 
tions has not been a matter of life and death to any Australian 
Colony. The character of the staple products of Australia— 
gold, wool, and grain—has made her necessarily a great 
exporter to the consuming and manufacturing countries, while 
the similarity of the products and occupations of the Colonies 
has increased the importance of foreign over intercolonial trade. 
The economic factor, which played so great a part in the 
confederation of Canada—the need for internal communications 
and for access to the outer world, rendered acute by the abroga- 
tion of the Reciprocity Treaty—has here been absent. In 
these circumstances history forbids us to wonder that union has 
been so long delayed. 

But the cause of union in Australia has encountered special 
difficulties. In the first place, the prosperity of the Colonies, 
and at times their phenomenal progress, has left them well 
satisfied with existing conditions. It was the years of disaster 
which roused Australia to set her house in order, All new 
Colonies, whatever the conditions of their planting or their 
form of government, are less ‘States’ in the Old-World sense 
than trading communities: their inhabitants appear less like 
citizens than like members of ‘ joint-stock companies.’ With 
rare exceptions, ‘ politics’ means public works, the tariff, or the 
conditions of holding and working the lands and minerals of 
the State. The development of the resources of the country is 
the chief concern of the Government ; and this task, in which 
the Governments of the Australian Colonies have been no 
laggards, involves the functions of the captain of industry rather 
than those of the statesman and the official. The patriotism 
which developes under such conditions is of a peculiar order. 
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‘ This is my own, my native land’ has a new and quite unro- 
mantic meaning for the man who regards the territory of a 
thinly populated country as an asset in which he has an appre~ 
ciable share. Every neighbouring Colony is a rival concern, 
on whose doings the shrewd man of business must keep a sharp 
look out, and if a partnership is proposed, the one thing needful 
is to make the best bargain you can. If your neighbour has a 
small territory and you have a large one, if your railways pay 
and his do not, his overtures are not unlikely to be regarded 
with suspicion, 

In the very material interests which go to make up Aus- 
tralian politics, and in the mode of thought they have induced, 
there can be little enthusiasm or idealism. It is true that 
federalism itself is essentially a matter of bargain and com- 
promise, depending, as Freeman says, ‘not on the sentiment 
but on the reason of the citizens,’ But the political interest of 
a community may exhaust itself in economic matters; and, 
with the exception of the tariff, the subjects requiring federal 
action are those which in Australia attract little public 
attention. The public, and in hardly a less degree the Parlia- 
ments, have been apathetic ; the ‘ practical man’ has doubted ; 
and the advocacy of Ministers and ex-Ministers, whose adminis- 
trative experience has shown them the need of union, has been 
readily explained by reference to the billet-hunting nature of 
the professional politician. The very agreement of responsible 
politicians has been an obstacle, for, to give politics a zest, 
there must be an issue. The prickings of conscience have been 
easily cured by the reflection that federation was Australia’s 
destiny and might be allowed to work itself out—in due time. 
Political union was merely among the conveniences, perhaps 
even the luxuries, of life ; to few has it appeared to be among the 
necessaries, The appearance of the Labour Party since 1890 
has given expression to a feeling of active resentment against 
projects which ‘do nothing for the people,’ and the inclusion 
among federal subjects of ‘invalid and old-age pensions, and 
conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State,’ has hardly reconciled the 
labour organisations. 

The rivalry of the Australian Colonies has assumed a pecu- 
liarly acute form owing to the concentration of their population 
in the capitals. Sydney and Adelaide contain more than one- 
third of the population of their respective Colonies; in 1891 
43 per cent, of the population of Victoria was in Melbourne. 
The political influence of a capital is more than proportionate 
to its population, and the natural jealousy of Sydney and 
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Melbourne as rival ports has assumed a national character, the 
more serious because of the scope of Governmental action. All 
the Colonies of the mainland, except Western Australia, have 
had their railway wars, which when waged by Governments are 
far more serious public evils than the struggles of Sir Edward 
Watkin and Mr. Forbes; but in New South Wales and Victoria 
the guiding principle of railway policy has been to secure its 
‘ legitimate traffic’ for Sydney or Melbourne, often with a cynical 
disregard to the interest of the country which the railway was 
supposed to serve. In more than one sense, the Colonies have 
been City-States, with what that implies of envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. The difficulty arising from the com- 
peting claims of the two greatest cities to be the capital of 
Australia, recognised though it has been since the first mention 
of federation, has not been the sole or the greatest mischief due 
to their rivalry. 

The lack of unity among the Colonies has always appeared 
to the Home Government a more serious matter than to the 
Colonies themselves; and whatever may have been the faults 
of our administrators or the opinions of some Parliamentary 
and Permanent Secretaries in the Colonial Office as to the 
ultimate destiny of Colonies, divide et impera has been the motto 
of none. Ear] Grey, in the constitutions of 1851, adopted the 
recommendations of the Committee for Trade and Plantations 
pointing to the establishment of a general executive and legisla- 
tive authority in Australia to ‘superintend the initiation and 
foster the completion of such méasures as those communities 
may deem calculated to promote their common welfare and 
prosperity.’ The project of a general assembly, designed mainly 
to secure uniformity in tariffs, was withdrawn in the Lords, for 
fear of delaying the more immediate and pressing matter—the 
separation of Port Philip from New South Wales. That part 
of the scheme which concerned the executive, however, did not 

uire Parliamentary sanction. In 1851 Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
the Governor of New South Wales, was appointed ‘ Governor- 
General of all Her Majesty’s Australian Possessions, including 
the Colony of Western Australia,’ and the Lieutenant-Governors 
were instructed to communicate with the Governor-General in 
matters of common interest. Not less important were the com- 
missions appointing the Governor-General Governor of each of 
the Colonies, for they enabled him by a visit to any Colony at 
once to assume the administration of government there. With 
the departure of Earl Grey from the Colonial Office in 1852 
the system of nursing the Colonies through their political 
growth was abandoned. In 1855 the Lieutenant-Governors 
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became Governors, and in 1861 the Duke of Newcastle deter- 
mined not to renew the commission of Governor-General to the 
Governor of New South Wales, on the ground that such a title 
indicated ‘a species of authority and pre-eminence over the 
Governors of other Colonies which . .. could not with justice 
be continued, and if continued could not fail to excite dis- 
satisfaction very prejudicial to their common interests.’ Debarred 
by the settled policy of Colonial government from any initiative 
in matters of internal administration, and well aware that the 
Colonies doubted whether any good thing could come out ot 
Downing Street, the Secretary of State could do no more than 
hint the value of union for defence, for tariffs, and for external 
affairs. Lord Kimberley, Lord Derby, and Mr. Chamberlain 
did not fail to use what opportunities they had. The Colonial 
Conference of 1887 in London, called by Lord Knutsford, bore 
fruit in the contributions of the Colonies to the Australian 
naval squadron; while it was the report of the general officer 
lent in 1889 by the War Office, to inspect the land defences of 
Australia, which gave rise to the Federation Conference of 
1890, and thus led directly to the scheme now adopted. 
With their memories of South Africa, Colonial Secretaries 
since Lord Carnarvon have recognised that to attempt more 
—and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has suggested that the Home 
Government should have attempted more—would have been to 
embarrass the leaders of the movement in Australia, and to 
jeopardise the cause. The ‘ meddlesome interference of the 
Colonial Society in England,’ which nourished federal aims, 
never failed to excite suspicion and indignation ; and the long- 
known anxiety of the British Government for Australian 
federation was readily attributed to a desire to make the union 
of Australia serve as a step towards Imperial federation. 

Amid all these difficulties, and in face of fundamental 
differences in fiscal policy, the federal movement has had to make 
its way. Very slowly, it has become popular. Widespread 
financial disasters awakened a sense of sympathy and demon- 
strated the need for a sounder economic basis. In respect of 
the tariff, the Colonies have moved sufficiently far to suggest a 
modus vivendi. The protective Colonies desire wider markets ; 
New South Wales has shown by her free-trade policy that she 
is ready to receive their commodities. The growth in the 
proportion of Australian-born to the whole population, the 
existence of ‘ Australian’ questions, and the exertions of a few 
enthusiastic workers in each Colony, have done something to 
create a sentiment sufficiently strong to serve as an impulse to 
action. If the economic conditions of the Colonies have been 
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unfavourable to the creation of a sentiment of patriotism, that 
has not been wholly a loss to Australia, A local patriotism might 
well have turned against federation. But there is nothing 
sentimental in the view which a Victorian or New South 
Wales man takes of his Colony—the relation is purely a business 
one; what national pride he has is primarily for Australia. 

The ‘Draft of a Bill to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia’ recites in its preamble that ‘the people of [the 
Colonies which have adopted the Constitution], humbly relying 
on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to unite in one 
indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the 
United Kingdom and under the Constitution hereby established.’ 
The Constitution provides the organs for the discharge of the 
threefold functions of government—legislative, executive, and 
judicial ; and its laws bind the ‘Courts, Judges, and people of 
every State and of every part of the Commonwealth.’ The 
States eligible for membership are the seven Colonies of 
Australasia, which, being of common British origin, have now 
attained the same stage of political development. Fiji, existing 
under the conditions of tropical colonisation, and governed as 
a Crown Colony, is not eligible, though she is within the 
‘Australasian group,’ and has been a member of the Federal 
Council. Western Australia, however, is not likely to be an 
original State; and New Zealand has for years held aloof from 
the federal movement, though the reason alleged—the geo- 
graphical separation by a thousand miles of stormy sea—is 
hardly worthy of a daughter of the Sea Power. The territorial 
basis of the Commonwealth is the territory of the States; but 
the Commonwealth will assume complete powers over the 
Federal capital, and may accept other territory. from the Crown 
or the States. 

In the division of powers between the Federal Government 
and the States, Australia follows the United States and the 
Swiss Confederation, and differs from the Dominion of Canada. 
Certain definite powers are entrusted to the central authority, 
while all the powers at present enjoyed by the States, and not 
expressly surrendered, are reserved to them: The Conference of 
1890 made it plain that the Canadian model could not find 
acceptance in the Parliaments of the Colonies ; and the adoption 
of the United States as a model was stimulated by the fact 
that Mr. Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth’ was published in 
October 1888, and exercised an influence upon the constitution- 
makers of 1891 which may be compared with the influence of 
Blackstone and Montesquieu upon the framers of the American 
Constitution. A principal condition of the union is that ‘the 
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powers, privileges, and territories of the existing Colonies shall 
remain intact, except in respect of such surrenders as may be 
agreed upon to secure uniformity of law and administration in 
matters of common concern.’ No attempt is made, as in 
Canada, to give Constitutions to the States; their powers over 
their own Constitutions are expressly preserved ; and certain 
provisions.in the Bill of 1891 which seemed inconsistent 
with this principle are abandoned in the present Bill— 
among others the rule that the correspondence of the Governors 
of the States with the Crown should be carried on through 
the Governor-General, though this rule was declared by Sir 
Samuel Griffith to be necessary to the existence of a ‘real 
Commonwealth in Australia.’ The relation of Commonwealth 
and State is based, not on the hierarchical principle, but 
on the mutual independence of each in its own sphere. 
Even the appearance of control by the Commonwealth in 
the internal affairs of a State is to be avoided; and, more 
than in Canada, it will be true that ‘the relation between 
the Crown and the Provinces [Statea} is the same as that which 
subsists between the Crown and the Dominion [Commonwealth | 


in respect of such powers, executive and legislative, as are 
vested in them respectively.’ The manner in which the Crown 
is to communicate with the Governors of the States, and the 
status of the Queen’s representative in the States, will be a 


delicate matter which the Crown must settle with the Colonies ; 
but at present there is no disposition to bring either within the 

urview of the Commonwealth. The power reserved to the 

tates will, subject to the power of each Parliament to amend 
its own constitution, remain in the Parliament of the State, 
which will thus have much more extended powers than the 
Provincial Legislatures of Canada or even the State Legislatures 
in the United States, The Provincial Legislatures of Canada, 
besides being subject to the control of the Dominion Executive, 
are restricted to special subjects. In the United States the 
sovereignty of the State lies not in the Legislature, but in the 
people ; and the Legislature is subject to the very considerable 
and ever increasing limitations of the State Constitutions. 
It may be that the spectacle of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
bound by a rigid Constitution, will induce the people of the 
Australian States to follow the American example, and put 
limits to the powers of their.State Parliaments; there may be a 
development of that conservatism which Professor Dicey attri- 
butes to federalism. But they are much more likely to follow 
the example of those Provinces of Canada which have abolished 
their Second Chamber. Australia exhibits none of that jealousy 
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of government which has been the special mark of political 
development in America. She offers a striking illustration of 
the tendency of democracy observed by Tocqueville—the 
concentration of political power. The same fundamental 
difference in American and Australian thought appears in the 
absence of all those restraints upon governmental action which 
the American Constitution imposes upon the Federal and the 
States Governments in the interest of individual ‘liberty and 
for securing the rights of man. The only exceptions are 
matters of religion, trial by jury for offences against Com- 
monwealth laws, and equality as between the residents of 
different States. Self-government in Australia means Parlia- 
mentary government. 

The immediate purposes of .the Commonwealth are the 
provision and control of defence, and freedom of trade and 
intercourse between the Colonies, whether by land or sea. 
The naval and military establishments and the collection 
of customs-duties and excise are therefore at once with- 
drawn from State control, and, with posts and telegraphs, 
quarantine, ocean beacons and buoys, and ocean lighthouses 
and lightships, come under the exclusive power of the 
Commonwealth. Within two years Parliament is to estab- 
lish uniform customs-duties and excise, and thereupon the 
State laws in these matters will be abrogated; and at the 
same time ‘ trade, commerce, and intercourse among the States, 
whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall 
be absolutely free.’ The experience of the Colonies has shown 
that the control of the means of communication may be made to 
serve the same purposes of protection and retaliation as the 
levying of customs, The attempt to vest the railways and the 
boundary rivers in the Commonwealth failed ; but the general 
power of the Union Parliament to make laws with respect to 
trade and commerce extends expressly to Government railways. 
There is to be an Inter-State commission, secured from political 
influence, for the execution and maintenance of the provisions 
of the Constitution relating «0 trade and commerce and all 
laws made thereunder. 

The difficulty in the adjustment of the financial relations of 
the Colonies with the Commonwealth arose from the fact that 
all the Colonies, whatever their fiscal policy, rely upon 
customs and excise for the greater part of the revenue they 
derive from taxation. The present cost to the Colonies of the 
services to be assumed by the Commonwealth is about 3,000,000/. 
per annum, and the prospective cost can hardly be less, for any 
economy in administration will be impracticable at first and 
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when achieved will probably be more than equalled by 
increased expenditure on defence. The revenue arising from 
these services will leave a net expenditure of about 1,000,000/. 
per annum to be provided for by the Commonwealth ; and the 
ordinary expenses of the Commonwealth Government are 
estimated at various amounts, of which the highest is 500,000/. 
perannum. The net annual expenditure of the Commonwealth, 
therefore, will be about 1,500,000. The customs and excise 
duties, however, yield about 6,000,000/. per annum, and the 
Colonies required some assurance that they might still look to 
the tariff for about 4,500,0002 per annum, for they were not 
prepared for so violent a disturbance of existing conditions as 
would be involved in reliance upon direct taxation alone. On 
the present basis, therefore, one-fourth of the Commonwealth 
revenue would go to federal purposes, and three-fourths would 
be available for return to the States. But though all the 
Colonies rely largely upon a customs revenue, they rely in 
differing degrees. New South Wales, with her large land 
revenue and her land- and income-tax, requires comparatively 
little aid from customs; and as she is a great importer, that aid 
can be obtained by very low rates of duty. Uniform duties 
which would ensure a sufficient revenue for one Colony would 
leave another with a large deficit; and a tariff which would 
keep the finances of Tasmania and Western Australia straight 
ae only be raised by giving the other Colonies a large and 
embarrassing surplus, The situation was complicated by the 
fact that calculations based upon past revenue returns were 
almost useless, as no one could tell how intercolonial free trade 
would affect the future. After various schemes had been 
discussed, adopted, and laid aside, the Premiers ultimately 
agreed to accept with slight amendment the scheme embodied 
in the Convention Bill, and substantially based on the above 
figures. Sir Edward Bra‘don’s clause (section 87, long known 
as ‘the Braddon blot’) provides that ‘of the net revenue 
of the Commonwealth from duties of customs and excise 
not more than one-fourth shall be applied annually by the 
Commonwealth towards its expenditure. The balance will, in 
accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the several States, 
or ’—in the event of the debts of the States being taken over— 
‘applied to the payment of interest on debts of the several 
States taken over by the Commonwealth. This arrangement 
is limited to ten years; and the special conditions of particular 
Colonies are met by a provision that financial help may be 
granted to any State upon such terms as the Federal Parliament 
may think fit, and that Western Australia may, subject to 
Vol. 190.—No. 380. x 
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certain restrictions, impose duties on goods imported from 
other parts of the Commonwealth. The scheme has been 
variously represented as involving a ‘ protective,’ a ‘ free-trade’ 
ora ‘revenue’ tariff. But as the Commonwealth is perfectly free 
to resort to direct taxation, it is free to adopt its own fiscal policy, 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the legislative powers 
entrusted to the federal authority by the Constitution. The 
phrase ‘external affairs,’ the subject of one general article, is 
illustrated by others—fisheries beyond the territorial waters, the 
relation of the Commonwealth to the islands of the Pacific, the 
influx of aliens and criminals, and naturalisation. ‘Trade and 
Commerce’ include, besides the subjects already mentioned, 
navigation and shipping, weights and measures, currency, 
coinage, and legal tender. The census and statistics, meteoro- 
logical and astronomical observations, are matters in which 
uniformity of method is essential ; they, therefore, are made 
federal. In private law, there are some matters of commercial 
law and family law in which the conflict of laws and jurisdic- 
tions is especially likely to occur and is especially inconvenient ; 
these are provided for, The service and execution throughout the 
Commonwealth of the civil and criminal process and judgments 
of the Courts, and the recognition of the laws, public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of the States, may be regulated 
by Parliament. Where any of these subjects lies at present 
within the local and territorial jurisdiction of a Colonial 
Legislature, the legislative power of the Commonwealth does 
not exclude the legislative power of the State; but where there 
is any inconsistency, the Commonwealth law prevails, and 
the State law is to that extent invalid. In a few cases the 
Commonwealth can only act with the concurrence of the 
State concerned, e.g. in acquiring the railways of any State or 
constructing railways in any State; and there is a general 
power to legislate for any State or States upon any matter 
which they may refer to the Federal Parliament, whether such 
matters be within the existing powers of the State or be 
exerciseable only by the Imperial Parliament or the Federal 
Council—a provision of rather a sweeping kind. 

We proceed from the division of powers between the Com- 
monwealth and the States, to the structure and constitution 
of the Federal Government. The legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial powers are, as in the United States, 
committed to separate organs ; but despite this separation the 
yoke of Parliamentary sovereignty is over all, for the executive 
and the judicial arrangements are in a large measure under 
Parliamentary control, 
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Parliament will consist of the Queen, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives. The Queen, in assenting to legisla- 
tion, will act through her representative, the Governor-General, 
in accordance with such instructions as she may give concerning 
the reservation of measures, and with the provisions of the 
Bill for the disallowance of laws, The Senate stands for the 
federal principle; in it the States are equally represented. 
Federal in constitution, it is however unitary in action; every 
member will cast an individual vote according to his own 
judgment, and decisions will be made by simple majority. 
The Senate thus differs radically from the Bundesrath of the 
German Empire, which is still a conference of the representatives 
of sovereign princes, where each State casts a solid if an unequal 
vote, and where therefore every individual votes according to 
instructions. The House of Representatives stands for the 
national or unitary principle in the constitution ; representa- 
tion is to be upon the basis of population, subject to the 
provision that no State is to have less than five members. In 
the Senate, each State is to have six members ; and not merely 
is the House of Representatives to be the ‘more numerous 
House,’ but ‘ as nearly as practicable there shall be two members 
of the House of Representatives for every member of the Senate.’ 
This numerical relation is determined by a desire to regulate 
the proportional strength of the two Houses: the Senate is to 
be sufficiently large not to be regarded as a mere Council ; while 
the preponderance of the House of Representatives is secured 
in case of a dead-lock, when the Houses are to sit as one 
Chamber. Rejecting the Canadian plan of nomination and the 
United States plan of selection by the States Legislatures, the 
Constitution requires the election of the Senate on the same 
suffrage as the House of Representatives ; while the Parliamen- 
tary power of prescribing the qualifications of electors for both 
Houses is controlled by the principle of ‘ One elector one vote,’ 
and by a rule that no person who under the electoral laws of a 
State (which govern Commonwealth elections in the first 
instance) has acquired a right to vote shall be deprived of that 
right—this in the interest of women’s suffrage, which exists now 
in South Australia, and is in the programme of the Ministry in 
New South Wales and Victoria. The members of both Houses 
are to be paid a salary of 400/. a year, which Parliament may 
increase or diminish. This uniformity in the Houses is accom- 
panied by some differences significant of their respective 
functions. The Senate is a permanent body, indissoluble except 
in one event; its members retire in thirds by rotation. The 
House of Representatives is subject to the ordinary exercise of 
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the prerogative of dissolution, The term of service of Senators 
is six years; that of Representatives is three years. Each of the 
States forms one electorate for the election of its Senators, save 
that the separatist tendencies in Queensland may be satisfied by 
a division of the representation of that State. For the election 
of members of the House of Representatives, Parliament may 
prescribe the electoral districts, and we may be sure that the 
power will be exercised so as to point a contrast with the Senate, 
Thus, in its permanence, the longer tenure of its members, and 
the size of its constituencies, the Senate presents the special 
features of a ‘second chamber.’ Revision rather than initiation 
is expected of it; like the Senate of the United States, it is 
expected to be ‘ the saucer into which we pour our tea to cool 
when it is too hot,’ 

The dual character of the Senate, as a House of States and a 
Second Chamber, has a bearing upon the constitution in other 
matters than legislation. The Convention expressly adopted 
the Cabinet system of government. That system has worked 
hitherto in circumstances which secure the predominance of the 
Lower House of Parliament, and in Australia there is a great 
impatience of the secondary power. Accordingly the familiar 
conventional rules governing the relation of the Lords and 
Commons in financial matters are made part of the law of the 
Constitution. In the separate States the Upper House is 
nominated, or elected, upon a comparatively restricted franchise, 
and in most cases its members must have a property qualification; 
its constitution is therefore sufficiently out of accord with the 
prevailing democratic principle to prevent it rivalling the 
power of the popular House. In the Commonwealth, however, 
the Senate represents the very principle of union—federation ; 
and it is to be as democratic in constitution as the House. Its 
very name suggests the possession of functions which are by no 
means confined to the revision of legislation. In these cir- 
cumstances the Senate is likely to*claim a place in the Con- 
stitution equal to that of the House, and to demand a share in 
making and unmaking Cabinets. Whether responsibility to both 
Houses is a practicable mode of government or not, experience 
must show; but the Cabinet system depends so much upon 
conventions and understandings that it would be rash to declare 
it impossible. At any rate, the Constitution contemplates the 
possibility of a Parliamentary deadlock, and provides a remedy. 
If a measure is twice passed by the House and rejected by the 
Senate, the Governor-General may dissolve both Houses 
simultaneously ; and if the new House again passes the measure 
and the Senate rejects it, the Governor-General may convene a 
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joint sitting of the members of the Senate and the House, and 
the measure will be passed if an absolute majority of the total 
number of members vote for it. 

The completeness of self-government in a Colony depends 
largely _ the extent to which the exercise of the prerogative 
in the Colony is conferred upon the Governor; and the 
Governor-General, besides the power (to be exercised upon the 
advice of the Federal Executive Council) to execute and 
maintain the Constitution and the laws of the Commonwealth, 
will have ‘such powers and functions of the Queen as Her 
Majesty may be pleased to assign to him.’ It is the deter- 
mination of these powers which will form the most difficult 

rt of the task of the Home Government. The foreign 
relations of the Commonwealth must of course be directed 
from England ; but the Australian Colonies have claimed, and 
will claim again, the fullest power of entering into commercial 
unions with foreign countries. They also look to the posses- 
sion of a controlling influence in the Pacific, and may expect 
that the Governor-General will assume the functions of the 
High Commissioner of the Pacific, and will exercise them upon 
the advice of his responsible Ministers. The absence of New 
Zealand from the Federation will at present be a grave objec- 
tion to this course ; but the importance of Pacific questions, the 
supreme interest which the Australasian colonies have in their 
settlement, and the necessity of bringing undivided influence to 
bear, will be strong motives to bring New Zealand in. 

Even in internal affairs, the Governor of a Colony is no 
Viceroy clothed by virtue of his office with every prerogative ; 
he is a special, not a general agent, and his powers are limited 
to the terms of his commission, The fulness of the legislative 
power can of course cure any defect of executive power, but in 
the absence of legislation there is room for inconvenience. The 
pardoning power is an example ; the Governor, by his commis- 
sion, may grant pardons to convicted offenders only, and when 
the Government of Victoria recently desired to put a stop to 
certain criminal proceedings by pardoning the accused, they had 
to apply to the Imperial Government. The exercise of any pre- 
rogative not committed to the Governor must be on the advice 
of the Secretary of State. 

The judicial arrangements of the Commonwealth are those 
which flow naturally from the traditions of Englishlaw. The 
organs of the Constitution are subordinate, not supreme ; it 
follows that the validity of their acts may be tried in the ordinary 
Courts both of State and Commonwealth. The Courts have 
thus a control, which however is exercisable only as an incident 
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of judicial power; Australia follows strictly the example of the 
United States. It will never be the province of the Common- 
wealth Courts to advise the Parliament as to its power, or to 
‘ quash’ an Act of Parliament. ‘What the Court does do is 
simply to determine that in a given case A is or is not entitled 
to recover judgment against X ; but in determining that case 
the Court may decide that an Act of Congress [Parliament] is 
not to be taken into account, since it is an Act beyond the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress’ [Parliament]. The existence 
of this judicial review is not essential to the federal principle, 
nor is the method of its exercise a matter of primary 
importance. Wherever the separation of the departments 
of government has sunk deep into political thought, the 
review of executive or legislative acts by the judicial depart- 
ment is regarded as endangering the harmonious working of 
the institutions of the State. In Germany, the relation of the 
Courts to Imperial and State legislation is a matter of dispute ; 
and there is the highest authority for saying that the Legislature 
should be the interpreter of its own powers, as in France and 
Belgium, where the constitution affects to bind the Legislature. 
Switzerland adopts the form of control which is most in harmony 
with her political ideas ; Federal laws are not subject to review 
in the Courts, but may be challenged by thirty thousand 
citizens or eight Cantons. Cantonal laws, on the other hand, are 
subject to review in the Federal Courts; but, consistently with 
the doctrine of the independence of the Legislature in its own 
sphere, their validity cannot be questioned in the Courts of the 
Cantons. 

As the validity of laws is questionable in every Court, whether 
federal or State, the existence of a judicial system in the Com- 
monwealth separate from the State judicatures.is not essential ; 
in Canada, the whole judiciary forms part of the Dominion, and 
not the Provincial, system. If, however, the States are to retain 
the control of their judiciary, the powers of the Commonwealth 
’ must be guarded by an independent judiciary. The Australian 
Constitution accordingly vests the judicial power of the Com- 
monwealth in a federal supreme Court, to be called the High 
Court of Australia, and such other Courts as Parliament may 
create. Tke Constitution ensures the independence of the judges 
by providing that they shall not be removed, except by the 
Governor-General in Council on an address from both Houses 
of Parliament praying for removal on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity. The matters in respect of which 
the judicial power of the Commonwealth is exercisable are 
substantially the same as in the United States, 
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The Courts, and especially the High Court, are thus the 
guardians of the Constitution. They have, as part of the 
federal judicial power, a jurisdiction over disputes between 
States ; and nice questions may arise as to whether such disputes 
are to be settled according to the common law of England or 
international law. But the High Court is not merely a federal 
Court. There is nothing which has supplied a stronger argu- 
ment for union than the practice of appeals from the Supreme 
Courts of the Colonies. ‘The delays and expenses of an appeal 
to the Privy Council, and the occasional judicial weakness 
of that body, amounted to a real grievance; submission to 
an external Court was a sentimental grievance, Therefore a 
general Court of Appeal for Australia as a substitute for the 
Privy Council was deemed an urgent matter. Time, however, 
has worked changes. Cable communication and a regular and 
rapid steam service have diminished delays; from one cause or 
another the cost of litigation in England is not greater than in 
Australia ; the Judicial Committee has been made a sufficiently 
strong Court to command the highest confidence; and the 
sentimental grievance has been, if not removed, at any rate 
lessened by the admission of an Australian judge to the Court. 
Other causes have been at work to modify opinion. The 
importance of Australian credit, and the enormous investments 
of English money in Australia, have made the commercial 
interests favourable toa tribunal which must command more 
confidence in Great Britain than could any Australian Court. 
Not less important in the eyes of a commercial community with 
a large external trade is the uniformity of the law throughout 
the Empire; and the maintenance of the Judicial Committee 
as an Imperial Court secures, to some extent, the attain- 
ment of this abject. The project of an Imperial code of 
commercial law, approved three years ago by the Congress of 
the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, and recommended 
to the consideration of the Colonies by Mr. Chamberlain, may 
turn out to be impracticable; but the commercial classes, at 
any rate, will not be in favour of any course which promotes a 
diversity of the laws. 

These considerations have led to the adoption of a middle 
course. Like the Supreme Court of Canada, but unlike the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the High Court of 
Australia is to have jurisdiction to hear appeals, not only 
from federal Courts and in federal matters, but from the 
Supreme Courts of the States in every case; and the judgment 
of the High Court will be final and conclusive. But the appeal 
to the Privy Council from the State Courts is not abolished, 
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and save in so far as that right may be varied by the States 
Parliaments, an appellant may take his cause from such Courts 
either to the High Court of Australia or to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. There is thus established a 
Supreme Court of Appeal for Australia whose decisions are 
final ; the Judicial Committee is not superseded, and as the 
appeal is alternative and not cumulative, a multiplicity of 
appeals is avoided. The provisions of the Bill are not to 
impair the royal prerogative to grant special leave to appeal to 
the Queen in Council; but the Federal Parliament may make 
laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked. 
It is further provided that ‘no appeal shall be permitted 
to the Queen in Council in any matter involving the inter- 
pennies of this Constitution or of the Constitution of a 

tate, unless the public interests of some part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions other than the Commonwealth or a State are 
involved.’ This is an almost complete reversal of the pro- 
visions of the draft Bill of 1891 and of the Bill of 1897 as 
drafted in the Adelaide Convention, which expressly retained 
the prerogative only in matters involving the public interests of 
the eemmenntas or any State or any other part of the Queen’s 
dominions, The change of policy is due to the notion that 
constitutional matters are essentially of domestic concern, 
and that, as it would be an indignity for a self-governing 
community to suffer the interference of an external Legislature, 
it was equally unworthy to submit constitutional disputes to an 
external tribunal. But such a sentiment might well have 
given way before the practical advantage of securing the 
decision of a Court whose impartiality could not be questioned. 
Constitutional disputes form a class of cases peculiarly trying 
to a judicial tribunal; the man and the citizen cannot be 
wholly effaced in the judge. The great danger of such a power 
as is exercised by the Courts in America is that it may draw 
the judges into the whirlpool of political strife, and that con- 
fidence in their decisions may be undermined by the association 
of the representative principle with their appointment and 
tenure. An external Court, which in delicate causes may 
exercise the final judicial power without bias or suspicion of 
bias, is an advantage which the constitutional arrangements of 
an independent State can hardly offer; it is not the least of 
the advantages enjoyed by membership of the British Empire, 
that such ea can be had for the asking. 

The provisions for the amendment of the Constitution form 
another example of the jealousy with which Australia guards 
her powers of self-government. Federal constitutions are 
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rigid constitutions; they contain fundamental enactments 
unalterable by the ordinary Legislature. The British North 
America Act, in its fundamental provisions, can be amended 
only by the Imperial Parliament. But in Australia federation 
is a means of ‘enlarging the power of self-government’; and 
as the Colonies may amend their own Constitutions, the 
Commonwealth must have the power of amending the Com- 
monwealth Constitution. The democratic principle suggests 
amendment by direct vote of the people; the federal principle 
requires the recognition of the States; the principle of Par- 
liamentary government demands the initiative of Parliament. 
Accordingly, Parliament initiates; the people cast their votes ; 
and if ‘in a majority of the States a majority of the electors 
voting approve the proposed law, and if a majority of all the 
electors voting also approve the proposed law, it shall be 
— to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent.’ 

ramed generally upon the Swiss Constitution, the amending 
power in Australia follows that system in providing that the 
opposition of one House of the Legislature shall not be a fatal 
bar; but the obstacle is overcome in a somewhat different way. 
In Australia, if either House, in two separate Sessions at not 
less than three months’ interval, passes by an absolute majority 
a constitutional amendment, the Bill may be submitted to the 
electors without the concurrence of the other House. The 
principal difference in regard to the amending power between 
the Australian and the Swiss Constitutions is that in the former 
there is no popular initiative. In the absence of provisions 
recognising any action on the part of the States Legislatures, 
and in the necessity for proceeding through the Federal Legisla- 
ture, the rules for amendment differ from those recognised in 
the United States. But the provision of the United States 
Constitution, that no State may be deprived of its equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate without its own consent, finds in the 
Australian Constitution an analogous provision by which any 
alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any 
State in either House or the minimum number of representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives, shall not become law 
unless the majority of the electors voting in the State concerned 
approve the proposed law. 

As Australia has built upon the frame of American federalism, 
it follows that she has little in common with Canadian federalism. 
The Canadian Constitution was drawn up at a time when 
the decentralising principles of the United States were deemed 
to have proved a failure; and the fundamental principle of 
Canadian union is the subordination of the Provinces to the 
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Dominion. The Provincial Governments, like any mere local 
authority, are confined to special purposes; their executive 
‘heads —the Lieutenant-Governors— are appointed, and their 
Legislatures are controlled, by the Dominion Government; the 
judiciary throughout Canada is appointed, paid, and removed 
by the Dominion, for the avoidance of the scandals associated 
with the States Courts of their neighbours. ‘The fountain 
of concession flows downward ’—as from the Imperial Govern- 
ment to the Dominion, so from the Dominion to the Province ; 
that this principle has not been realised in its entirety is 
due not to the intention of the framers of the Constitution, 
but to the nature of their work and the view of it taken by 
the Privy Council. It is with no ‘official mendacity’ nor 
-even ‘diplomatic inaccuracy ’—Professor Dicey has modified 
his language between 1885 and 1897—that the preamble of 
the British North America Act asserts that the Provinces 
have expressed their desire to be united into one Dominion 
‘with a Constitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom.’ The Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth 
copies the Canadian Constitution in one matter only—for the 
reproduction of Cabinet government is no more than the con- 
tinuation of that form of government to which the Colonies 
were already accustomed. It was not merely in regard to 
the structure of the State that the Constitution of the United 
States was before the eyes of the Quebec Convention as a 
warning rather than an example. The United States Con- 
stitution does not count among its objects the uniformity 
of the private laws of the States; and in regard to civil 
and criminal law the States are separate countries. The 
inconvenience, and, in the criminal and matrimonial law, 
the scandal of separate laws, in the United States, led 
the Canadians to bring under the legislative power of the 
Dominion the whole of the criminal law and procedure, 
the laws of marriage and divorce, and a large part of 
commercial law. Australia has shown an even greater anxiety 
than Canada for uniformity of law, and, though criminal law 
is not made a Commonwealth matter, the Commonwealth 
Parliament has wider powers in domestic and commercial law 
than the Dominion Parliament. But neither in Canada nor in 
Australia do we find the ‘legal’ centralisation of Germany, 
where the legislative power of the Empire extends over the 
whole domain of ordinary civil and criminal law and of 
judicial proceedings. It goes without saying that the German 
constitution has not in any way served as a model for 
Australia. The supremacy of Prussia and her control over 
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the executive machinery of the Empire, the prevalence of the 
monarchical over the democratic principle and the consequent 
predominance of the Bundesrath over the Reichsrath, and the 
centralisation of legislative and judicial power afford striking 
points of contrast with the spirit and the form of Australian 
institutions, 

A comparison of the Australian Constitution with other 
federal systems reveals very plainly the prevalence of democracy 
in Australia, The general plan of the Constitution is that of 
the United States, but the men of 1787 and 1789 were democrats 
of a different order from the men who wrought in 1897 and 
1898. The watchword of the first was ‘Trust in no man’: that 
of the second, ‘ Trust in the people. The Americans were firm 
believers in selection ; the direct participation of the people in 
the functions of government seemed impracticable and mis- 
chievous : therefore they established a College of Electors for the 
Presidency, and chose the Senators through the Legislatures of 
the States. The possession of power is an invitation to abuse 
it; therefore the constitutional organs must be placed in oppo- 
sition rather than combination, that they may check rather than 
support each other. Government is necessary, but an evil ; 
therefore that people is best off that has as little of it as possible. 
Large States, where the central power is far off, are more 
dangerous to individual liberty than small States where popular 
control is more readily exerted ; therefore central power is to 
be as limited as external and internal security will permit. 
Finally, some rights of man are so fundamental, so precious, 
that they must be put beyond the reach of government alto- 
. gether. In Australia, on the contrary, the policy of ‘Trust in 
the people’ has been adopted with an almost naive confidence. 
The people believe themselves to be vigilant and competent to 


undertake every function of government; therefore they will | 


have no intermediaries in the formation of their Senate; they 
need no Conventions to approve amendments of the Consti- 
tution. The possession of power by a Government readily 
answerable to the pecple need cause no fear; Government is 
not evil but beneficent. Power then is to be concentrated, not 
divided ; the only safeguards the individual requires are those 
which ensure his share in political power; individual liberties 
are not to obstruct the path of State action. 
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Art. IIl.—1. Grose’s ‘ Olio’ (Grumbler, No. XI. ‘Sketch of 
Some Worn-out Characters of the Last Age’). London: 
Hooper, 1792. 

2. Howitt's ‘ The Rural Life of England. Illustrated by Bewick 
and Williams. Second Edition, London: Longmans, 1838. 

3. Reminiscences of Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq.; or, the 
Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman. By Sir J. Eardley 
Wilmot. London: Chatto and Windus, 1862. 

4. The Novels of the late Major J. G. Whyte-Melville. 


‘ PLACE in the country ’—to the normal Englishman 

there is surely a magic in the phrase. It is redolent 
of the strongest social aroma; it casts an old-world glamour 
over the dull page of modern commercial life. ‘Who is so- 
and-so? What is he?’ we ask with mild curiosity, and at the 
answer, ‘ He has “a place in the country” somewhere’—and it 
matters not where—we fall back with a certain sense of relief. 
For does not this, fairly interpreted (there is, of course, a fraudu- 
lent counterfeit to every kind of distinction), mean everything ? 
Does it not signify—if not (in the untranslatable Greek phrase) 
‘archeoplutic’ dignity, ancestral wealth—at any rate the end 
and crown of the Herculean toils of money-getting ? 

The thing may, in itself, be but one more purchase, one more 
judicious or injudicious investment of capital, but it interests 
us chiefly as a social phenomenon. Among a free and great 
people the social instinct, which is but the national taste in 
civilisation, remains the most intense, able to hold its own even 
with the crude forces of avarice. In plain English, the most 
impossible of parvenus is usually more anxious that we should - 
class him personally as a gentleman than that we should admire 
(as is often more easily done) his horses, his pictures, or his wine ; 
and it has always seemed natural to the British mind that a 
gentleman should possess (if he does not inherit) a Place in the 
country. The two words ‘country’ and ‘ gentleman ’ fit together 
like no other pair in the language. In a venerable social homily 
written by Dr. Richard Allestree (‘The Gentleman’s Calling,’ 
1667), we may read that— 


‘ Wealth [to gentlemen] seems to be as it were rained down from 
the clouds, both in respect of the plenty and the easiness of its acqui- 
sition. Fair patrimonies, large inheritances descend upon them 
without one drop of their sweat... . “Res non parta labore sed 
relicta ”—the prime ingredient in the completest felicity of this life.’ 


In those happy days there was, speaking in rough outline, 
but one form of wealth—-land. One of the first indications of 
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the appearance of a rival moneyed interest is, as Mr. Lecky 
tells us, the assertion in the Landed Property Qualification 
Act of 1712 of the good old principle that Great Britain 
consisted, politically, of its landowners assembled in Parliament. 
The effacement of the distinction which once separated the two 
interests is one of the salient characteristics of modern English 
life. Nowadays, land-owning, unaided by ‘ money,’ is apt to 
become a mere picturesque species of poverty ; while ‘money,’ 
with no anchorage upon the soil, seems to the Briton, with his 
passion for heredity and continuity, but a gross, unromantic, 
and unsatisfying form of success. 

Even in a sophisticated age there is a child-like simplicity 
about our notions of what is dignified and dignifying; 
and perhaps there is in this very simplicity an overpowering 
force. Property in bank-bills, credits, and balances is all 
very well, but there is nothing like property, or imagined 
property, in what is eternal, primeval, and indestructible. 
Commerce may be as necessary and consequently as estimable 
as you please, but it will never have the primitive dignity of 
agriculture. Whatever our immediate interests and conduct, 
we are all affected by a vague feeling that, if what Socialists 
call the ‘whole iniquitous system’ of capital were in some 
inconceivable fashion abolished to-morrow, people would still 
be found digging the earth and milking cows, though they 
might not be promoting companies and jobbing shares. But, 
apart from these (largely delusive) arriéres pensées, we do know 
that, speaking for our own nation in particular, the ‘country 
gentleman’ is one of its most ancient and most respected insti- 
tutions. Indeed, the chronic laments uttered over the decay of 
his class are perhaps a clearer indication of the value set upon 
it at all periods than of any other fact. 

Samuel Pepys refers to the decline as marking an inroad upon 
the ‘old rule,’ that ‘ fifty miles from London a family might last 
fifty years upon the land, one hundred miles away ... for one 
hundred years,’ and soon. Yet, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it is clear that landowners of 200/. to 300/. per annum 
were a numerous class, scarcely distinguishable in manners 
and language from the tenant farmer, proud, prejudiced, and 
busily occupied with local affairs. In the second half of the 
century, it is abundantly plain that the increase of communica- 
tion with the capital, of industrial invention, and of foreign—not 
to say ‘ Imperial ’—trade, coincided with the gradual extinction 
of the small squire. 

Francis Grose, the antiquary, has left us a sketch of the 
already vanishing rural régime of his younger days, which is 
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worth quoting in detail, ‘Another character now worn-out and 
gone’ was, he tells us, ‘the country ‘squire, 1 mean the little 
independent gentleman of three hundred pounds per annum, who 
commonly appeared in a plain drab or plush coat, large silver 
buttons, a jockey cap, and rarely without boots.’ He seldom 
travelled beyond the next county town, and thither only for assizes 
or elections ; he went to church regularly, read the weekly journal, 
settled parochial disputes between parish officers, and then 
adjourned to the neighbouring ale-house, where he usually got 
drunk for the good of his country. ‘He was commonly followed 
by a couple of greyhounds and a pointer, and announced his 
arrival at a neighbour’s house by smacking his whip and giving 
the view-halloo.’ He generally drank ale, but might indulge in 
‘strong brandy punch’ on Christmas, the fifth of November, or 
other gala days. His manners, in fact, were those of Tony 
Lumpkin in ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ ‘A journey to London 
was by one of these men reckoned as great an undertaking as 
a voyage to the East Indies.’ The mansion which he inhabited 
was of plaster and timber, called ‘ callimanco’ work, or of red 
brick, with a porch, a study, swallow-haunted eaves, a court set 
round with hollyhocks, and a horse-block near the front door. 
About the hall hung flitches of bacon; over the mantel-piece 
guns and fishing-rods and the arms worn by his ancestors in 
the civil wars; while the vacant spaces were decorated with 
stags’ horns. 


‘ Against the wall was posted King Charles’s Golden Rules, Vincent 
Wing’s Almanack, and a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough ; in 
the window lay Baker’s “Chronicle,” Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” 
“ Glanvil on Apparitions,” Quincey’s “ Dispensatory,” “ The Complete 
Justice,” and a book of “ Farriery.”’ 


In the best parlour, furnished with ‘Turk-worked’ chairs, hung 
portraits of the — ancestors as shepherds and shepherdesses 
—the men in full suits and huge perukes, the ladies in flowing 
robes and lofty head-dresses. 


‘ Alas!’ isthe author’s melancholy conclusion, ‘ these men and these 
houses are no more. The luxury of the times has obliged them to 
quit the country .. . to solicit a place or commission, to live in 
London, to rack their tenants, and draw their rents beforedue. The 
venerable mansion is suffered to tumble down, or is partly upheld as 
a farmhouse, till... the estate is conveyed to the steward of the 
neighbouring Lord, or else to some Nabob, Contractor, or Limb of 
the Law.’ 


Every sentence of this sketch (No. XI of a series of 
Roundabout Papers entitled ‘The Grumbler’) is a chapter of 
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social history condensed. The same pessimistic note is struck 
in Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’ :— 


‘ Trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain. 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose.’ 


What a familiar picture this conjures up of the heavy London 
mansion standing where it ought not, on some lovely site in 
Kent or Surrey ! : 

‘The American war,’ it was epigrammatically said, a little 
later, ‘rendered it difficult for a man to live as a gentleman on 
5001. a year; the French war made it impossible.’ Fate, in 
fact, had decreed for Great Britain a commercial and industrial 
triumph. The nation needed new and vaster sources of wealth 
for its new Imperial liabilities, and they were, as we know, 
ready to hand, alike in the soil and climate as in the 
unexploited energies of the people. It is in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century particularly that the genealogist finds 
representatives of all the smaller yeoman-families migrating 
up to London, to the El Dorado of modern commerce, on 
their way to become gentlemen of the new and less Arcadian 
and possibly more ‘unfeeling’ school. There is a certain 
naturalness about the epithet. It would rather seem—though 
we cannot here discuss the question—that if agriculture were 
our only means of money-getting, success would be a surer 
test of personal character and industry than it now is. Perhaps 
the gentle simplicity regretted by Goldsmith was little more 
than the slackness of a sleepy and half-peopled country. In 
any case times were altering fast. A tidal wave of wealth- 
creation swept over the land, till, cut off from earlier days by 
the telegraph, the steam-engine, and a hundred other inventions, 
the history of our own times stands alone, and, from the mere 
vastness of the scale on which it is conducted, owes little to 
precedents from the past. The population which, in the time 
of the great French war, Malthus feared could not subsist for 
very long, having been replaced by one four or five times its size 
and in almost every respect more comfortable and more civil- 
ised, the social developments of the age which has seen this 
revolutionary change may be expected to be of a proportionate 
depth and intensity. 

To be a ‘country gentleman ’—to return to the particular 
tendency here considered—was and is (if it be not, economically 
speaking, as extinct as that of special pleader) a profession 
in itself. But the old order changes. A foreign economist 
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taken on a tour through the Home Counties to-day might be 
astonished at the apparent ay of agriculture, at the well 
tilled fields, trim cottages, model farms, and smiling homesteads. 
He might be more surprised to be told that this agriculture 
is carried on at a considerable loss; that the trim cottages, 
model farms, and ‘smell-traps’ represent philanthropic and 
patriotic experiments carried on by a skilled bailiff, who 
inhabits the smiling homestead and looks after the well-tilled 
fields in return for a comfortable salary. Looking further 
into the problem he might learn that the red-brick pile half- 
hidden by the beech woods, or the great white house on the 
hill, represents reservoirs of wealth laid on from the metropolis 
to irrigate the arid deserts of the provinces; that, in fine, the 
key to the modern ‘place in the country’ is the modern 
* something in the City. 

The paradox, now so familiar to us, has aroused many a gibe 
and jeer, since we trace the earliest notices of it in contemporary 
literature. The kindly Richardson assures us that successful 
‘tradesmen ’—in ‘a trading country ’—are ‘not to be despised,’ 
though they might naturally feel a little shy in the atmosphere of 
Grandison Hall, where the ‘ gardens and lawns were as boundless 
as the mind of the owner,’ And by the time of Jane Austen 
(was not even Sir Thomas Bertram, of Mansfield Park, himself 
one of Grose’s ‘ Nabobs’?), we see the ‘country’ beginning to 
become the prize of the vigorous nouveau riche, and the founda- 
tions being laid of that substantial, sociable, and cultivated 
upper or upper-middle class which makes the English provinces 
what they are to-day. 

The struggle, the eternal ethical discord—if one may so cal] 
it—between commerce and rusticity has appeared by turns, in 
its various stages of development, detestable, ridiculous, and 
alarming. Yet in all such revolutions one can hardly help 
observing that no precious and cherished English institution 
is ever allowed to fade altogether from the surface of the 
country. Rather does it ‘suffer a sea-change’ into something 
not so different—to our prejudiced view, perhaps—as it might 
appear to a less partial critic. Our best institutions rather 
appear as durable but elastic moulds, capable of much expansion 
and contraction, and the English nature, in each varying but 
conservative generation, as a fluid destined to fill them instinc- 
tively. Thus—to return to the tendency here particularly 
considered—the country gentleman might, in some historic 
sense, become extinct. But ‘le roi est mort, vive le roi.’ 
There must be country gentlemen still, although they may 
be ‘cits’—in Grandisonian language—too freshly minted to be 
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critically classed as ‘gentlemen,’ and though all that they 
know of the country is that its greatest charms can be bought 
for a price. 

The new proprietor, the marchand enrichi, in whom Montal- 
embert in the fifties saw such hopes for the political future 
of England, might seem at first sight the most uncongenial 
appendage that could by any freak of law be attached to ‘ the 
property.” But in England that is nobody’s affair but his own. 
A landlord is always a landlord, a constitutional monarch who 
is expected to fill a place and perform certain social duties. 
If a blue-blooded Norman dynasty is to be displaced to-morrow 
by a horde of invaders whose title-deeds are writ only in 
mustard or blacking, the fair field allowed for the experiment 
is simply one more of the triumphs of British freedom. Nowa- 
days, indeed, so thoroughly have we swallowed and digested all 
the narrow formule evolved in the times of smaller England— 
so inextricably has society been mixed in the great mill of our 
industrial life—that he would be a very inexpert sociologist who 
should express surprise that the blacking added a lustre to 
some noble escutcheon, or that the mustard business was 
managed by a cadet of a ducal house. It would be a gross 
anachronism, though it once was fashionable, to cast up against 
the modern country gentleman the striking contrast between 
his rural position and pursuits and the actual sources of his 
money. 

As to the pf&rticular form and entourage of his country 
residence, it is clear that the despotic splendour of the aristo- 
cracy in the eighteenth century, when a great lord stood 
unrivalled by any cotton or railway ‘ king,’ is chiefly responsible, 
as Mr. Lecky observes, for the modern passion for founding 
great families. Now a ‘great family’ means, in England, at 
least, as Montalembert had already noticed, a ‘place in the 
country.’ Class legislation and class privilege have passed 
away, but standards of expense and social types remain. The 
‘distant blaze,’ one may say, of the patriarchal hospitalities of the 
Dukes of Beaufort, of the month-long revelries of Houghton in the 
days of Robin Walpole (the inaugurator of the Parliamentary 
fox-hunter’s weekly holiday), still affect the popular conception 
of a county family, and dominate the imagination of the typical 
marchand enrichi. There, it has always been felt, in the great 
establishments of the old nobility, was a model of state or of 
comfort, of luxury or practical enjoyment, that could scarcely 
be surpassed. In fact, if we asked for the average English 
gentleman’s conception of a social paradise, the usual reply 
would probably be—even in these enlightened days—Hatfield 
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House (or some such useful and solid species of dwelling, 
ancient or ‘Cubitt-built’), ten thousand acres, and twenty 
thousand a year. And such a lot has, of late, become on 
several accounts more desirable, more enjoyable than ever. 
Town-life and country-life are no longer incompatible, as they 
were, for any but a few great folk. Books, a change of com- 
pany, electric lighting, fresh fish, are no longer beyond the 
reach of remote country-houses. The man of business can sit 
at his desk all day, and yet inhale the purest country air 
fifty miles from town every evening, not to mention Sundays. 
The gulf is thus bridged over; the landed aristocracy is 
no longer a distinct class ; rusticity and urbanity are no longer 
class- marks. Manners have emerged from the artificial 
atmosphere often surrounding the eighteenth-century ‘ person of 
quality to a more practical democratic sociability ; while the 
reform of abuses, and the frequency and publicity of the fortunes 
made in some business, ‘moist or dry,’ by persons risen from 
the ranks, has rendered the position of a plutocrat less open to 
attack than in the days when he seemed rather a product of 
unjust legislation than a self-made force. i 

Still, this fusion of town and country suffers from some draw- 
backs—at least for the leisured class. The disappearance of a 
monopoly always gives rise to some complaints. The zenith 
of country-life, with its rich mixture of motives and interests, 
does seem to belong to a period in the nineteenth century less 
‘actual’ in a way and certainly less conscious*than the present. 
The Saturnia regna of this mode of existence would probably 
comprise the close of the good old coaching days, as well as 
the beginnings of the much contemned railway, when the 
advantages of the latter were beginning to be felt, but the 
provinces were not infested with excursionists and ‘ scorchers’; 
when—though there were plenty of rich people in the country 
—more of an old-world distinction still attached to the agri- 
cultural resident and hereditary country gentleman. Such a 
‘golden age’ would extend, say, from the thirties to the 
fifties inclusive. It might, we believe, be plausibly argued 
that the general level of happiness in the upper classes (a 
thing closely connected with their rural life) was considerably 
higher in the period referred to than in later days. 

This period was certainly one of vigorous and homely 
provincial life, the decay of which, ‘in these racing railroad 
days,’ since the Great Exhibition, is earnestly lamented in 
‘Tom Brown’ (chap. i). ‘We,’ says the author, ‘ were Berk- 
shire, Gloucestershire,’ or Yorkshire boys. ... You young 
cosmopolites belong to all counties and no counties.’ As to 
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the literary evidence for our suggestion, the age of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Mr. Punch, from the appearance of the 
‘Pickwick Papers’ to that of ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ (surely 
a no less epoch-making or epoch-marking work) thirty years 
later, comprises a mass of healthy literature breathing not 
only a robuster and saner humour than the new, but an old- 
world calm, not disturbed by the thousand and one ‘causes,’ 
questionings, theories, agitations, and programmes so dis- 
tractingly familiar to our own generation ; while the superiority 
and freshness of the sporting literature of the time of Surtees, 
‘Cecil,’ ‘ Nimrod,’ and ‘the Druid,’ and of John Leech’s hunting 
sketches, is beyond dispute. The period, we may add, 
comprises, among other things possibly of greater political 
importance, the thorough establishment and popularisation of 
modern hunting, by such men as Assheton Smith, who died in 
1858, after a career as M.F.H. of more than half a century. 
Economic evidences might be collected to the same purpose. 
It was the age in which old-fashioned domestic business and 
private banking gave way to the public and mechanical 
joint-stock system, because, as Lord Overstone observed, ‘ it 
was impossible any longer to know people.’ But at the outset 
of this golden age (if we are right in so calling it), ‘the 
age of our happiest novelist,’ of our most perfect rural poet 
(the poet par excellence of conservatism and feudalism, of 
princely parks, flowing lawns, fair social order, and luxury), 
and of the most spontaneous and classical of our sporting 
literature, appeared what we take to be the most elaborate 
and enthusiastic account of ‘the country’ (if not of any 
country) ever put on paper. The chorus of approval which 
hailed the publication (almost simultaneously with Scrope’s 
great work on ‘ Deerstalking’) of William Howitt’s ‘ Rural 
Life of England’ would be remarkable in a much less critical 
age. ‘Only inferior to nature herself’ is the modest eulogy 
bestowed by the ‘Atheneum’ on this most instructive and 
conscientious compilation by an author, who, bred in the 
country, travelled (mostly on foot, as he tells us) over the 
length and breadth of England, and thus collected a mass 
of evidence concerning many a now forgotten phase of our 
rural economy. 

The enthusiasm pervading Howitt’s chapters on ‘ England 
as a place of residence,’ ‘the enviable position of the country 
gentleman,’ and so forth, tempt the reader to believe that the 
state of things described in such glowing detail can have 
resembled nothing known to us before or since that date. Here, 
in the simple language of our grandparents, is the picture of a 
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social ideal, the splendour and attractions of which have all the 
freshness that belongs to recent discovery and realisation :— 


‘It would require some ingenuity,’ Mr. Howitt assures us at 
starting, ‘to discover any earthly lot like that of the English gentle- 
man. The wealth and refinement at which this country has arrived 
have thrown round English rural life every possible charm.’ 


And then there follows a detailed prospectus of these charms 
—of the modern mansion, its furniture, beds, carpets, library, 
pictures (all of the best), of the country gentleman himself, 
his breakfast, his newspapers, his amusements, occupations, 
ambitions, and hospitalities. 

‘Imagine the possessor of a noble estate coming down to 
receive his friends there. To a high and generous mind there 
must be something very delightful.’ The fresh greenness of 
the woods, the ‘ peaceful elegance’ of the houses—how grateful 
after the dust, crowding, and noise of London! ‘ Here,’ 
moreover, ‘ he [the country gentleman] is sole lord and master ; 
and from him, he feels, flows the good of his dependent people, 
and the pleasure of his distinguished guests.’ He goes on 
Sundays to the church (and how many a genre picture of the 
period, decorating how many a lodging-house parlour, does not 
the scene recall!), ‘The hamlet’ (one felt sure it would be a 
hamlet) ‘ is all his own; the rustic church... part and parcel of 
the family estate, It was probably’ (one need not inquire too 
curiously into the matter) ‘ probably built and endowed by his 
ancestors. The living is in his gift, and is perhaps enjoyed by 
a relative or college chum ’—which indeed is probable enough, 
though Mr. William Cobbett might have worded it differently. 
‘ The Sabbath bell rings, and he enters that old porch with his 
guests ; he sees the banner of some brave ancestor float over his 
head, and the hatchments and memorial inscriptions of others 
on the walls.’ The whole scene in fact is that of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock in the family pew, in ‘ The little Church in the Park,’ 
portrayed by the inimitable ‘ H. K. B.’ in ‘ Bleak House.’ 

‘What,’ asks Mr. Howitt, with simple confidence, ‘can be 
more delicately flattering to all the feelings of human nature? 
What lot can be more perfect?’ If there be any lingering doubt 
on the matter, he has still more overwhelming evidence, that of 
an American and a Democrat (Mr. Willis), whose account of a 
visit to Gordon Castle in the thirties is indeed a testimonial to 
the delights and splendours of the English ‘ country place.’ The 
modern reader may find something rather like it in ‘ Coningsby ’ 
and ‘ Lothair.’ The ‘immense iron gates,’ with their heraldic 
ornaments, the ‘ porter in white stockings,’ the ‘ winding avenue,’ 
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the ‘ grooms leading bloodhorses’ (they were always ‘ blood- 
horses’ then!), the groups of ‘ lounging and powdered menials,’ 
the ‘ phaetons dashing away ’ (as they dash away in the pages of 
‘Lothair’), the imposing views, the park, the sheep, the deer, 
the lovely prospect of the distant forest, ‘shaped by the hand of 
[Ducal] taste ’—all these things combined quite overpower the 
waning prejudices of the republican visitor. 

The ‘ house party,’ as reporters (possibly writing from the 
village inn) are so fond of saying, did not exceed ninety. 
The handsome page in a laced jacket who conducted Mr. 
Willis to his luxurious bedroom enumerated their names and 
titles while unpacking his valise. As the dinner hour 
approached there was a knock at the door and a stately white- 
haired old gentleman appeared—the Duke, of course, in person ! 
—to conduct his newly arrived guest down stairs and present him 
to the Duchess and the galaxy of ‘highborn women glittering 
with jewels’ who surrounded her. But let not the reader smile. 
The establishment at Gordon Castle produced on Mr. Willis 
much the same effect as Solomon’s household did upon the 
Queen of Sheba ; but what finally (if we may use so colloquial 
a phrase) ‘ knocked’ our democrat, was not so much the magni- 
ficence of the place as the contrast, so characteristic of the 
English country, between his Grace in evening dress and his 
Grace at breakfast, ‘ sitting laughing at the head of his table 
in a coarse shooting jacket and coloured cravat’—in a word, 
that perfect and practical ‘comfort, from which all the fuss 
and géne of life had been weeded out.’ 

‘ And all this little world of enjoyment, luxury, and beauty,’ 
he concludes, ‘lay in the hand of one man, and was created 
(sic) by his wealth in the wilds of Scotland,’ as (one may 
observe) such ‘Places’ are beginning to be created by native 
millionaires in the wilds of America, ‘I never realised 
so forcibly the splendid results of wealth and primogeniture.’ 
There was, to Mr. Willis’s mind, a faint suggestion of privi- 
lege about the social phenomenon, but nothing to matter. 
An American visitor would scarcely express himself with such 
naiveté nowadays, but when Mr. Howitt tells us that this 
is ‘ the most perfect picture conceivable of aristocratical life in 
the country, few would venture to disagree with him. One 
can imagine the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ denouncing any 
fellow-Briton who should pretend that he would not like to 
stay at Gordon Castle, or even at the much less reputable 
establishment of Queen’s Crawley, which Miss Sharp preferred 
to those of the ‘city families.’ 

No doubt this particular example is, as we are told, on ‘the 
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highest and broadest scale,’ and it is not every country gentle- 
man that can attain unto it. But it fairly represents the ideal 
to which the average self-making Englishman continues to look 
up. It is the high and distant goal of his pilgrimage from 
Peckham to Bayswater, from Bayswater to Mayfair. It 
illuminates his toilsome path from cottage orné to suburban 
villa, from villa to mansion—in a word, from all those 
successive homes which are to him ‘no abiding city,’ to the 
Promised Land of ‘a place in the country,’ where the head of 
a county family may enjoy for ever ‘a lot preferable,’ as a 
more celebrated American than Mr, Willis has asserted, ‘to that 
of any potentate in Europe. Emerson, by the way, who felt 
strongly the attractions of living in so picturesque and humanely 
interesting, in so ‘ well packed and well saved’ a country as 
England, was yet struck by the unsociability of the British ideal, 
by the ‘despotic’ standards of expense which make it a ‘ sort of 
religion’ that every man must live so as to show his means (a 
religion that ‘ fears, if it rule not, to trust’), and by the accumu- 
lation of vast estates faintly suggesting a return to the Heptarchy. 

But this ‘county family’ ideal is, after all, a more socialising 
one than the ‘ Hudson-River-side palace and ocean-going steam- 
yacht’ ideal of the Anglo-Saxon plutocrat on ‘the other side.’ 
The successful merchant or tradesman may—we see every day 
that he does—drag his own suburban atmosphere after him into 
the provinces and the Highlands for a time. But let him 
once settle down on the land, and a familiar change ensues. 
The country, with its multiplicity of humane and primeval 
interests—complex feelers that lay hold here or there of the most 
conventional and unromantic natures—is the best available 
antidute to that business atmosphere which broods over our 
centralised modern life, as London fog over the City, the 
atmosphere in which men tend, by an inevitable but indecent 
fawiliarisation with the one crude force, money, to lose the 
sense of any power or distinction unmeasurable in its terms. 
In the country, that crude force is clothed (and happy are those 
who have never known it but thus decently clothed) in natural 
things that are of primitive and overpowering interest in them- 
selves. How durable, even in our own cosmopolitan railroad 
days, are the mental habit and the social outlook of those who, 
as George Eliot observes in ‘Daniel Deronda,’ have imbibed 
something of this interest from youth up as a ‘sweet habit of 
the blood, who have started, at the age when we are not 
prepared to be citizens of the world, with an anchorage upon 
some particular spot of ground and neighbourhood, and who 
have known (may we not add?) but one scale of living— 
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advantages fully enjoyed perhaps only by the class of old- 
established wealth, and the country clergy. 

We speak of the people who ‘settle down’ in the provinces, 
as distinguished not only from those opulent persons who 
merely ‘take places’ or rent ‘shootings’ here and there, who 
secure the enjoyments and dignities of the country without 
involving themselves in the permanent ties of landlordism, but 
also from the villa-resident. The villa, and especially the 
suburban villa, means, as a rule, seclusion; the landed estate, 
publicity. A millionaire living at a numbered house in a 
street or behind a ten-foot brick wall may be much what pleases 
him, without incurring odium or celebrity. It is in the réle 
of country gentleman that the successful Englishman first 
announces himself as such, and appeals to the suffrages of his 
countrymen. 5 

While the social effects of the movement upon the wealthy 
middle class of the nineteenth century have been remarkable, no 
less curious (if not, as has been suggested, positively confusing) 
have been the economic effects on the country districts. To the 
embittered mind of Cobbett, perambulating southern England 
in the twenties, all the evil and suffering he saw (such as could 
now be only found in our most overcrowded cities) appeared 
derivable from legislation in favour of the landed interest. 
‘Only in asinking land. . .a land of castes and Corn Bills,’ says 
the author of ‘Corn Law Rhymes,’ could such a poem as the 
“Splendid Village” [1853] have been conceived or written.’ 
But now, in days when castes and Corn Bills seem as 
obsolete as serfdom, a bad landlord is, we take it, one who 
tries to make a business of land-owning, which should be, as 
Mr, Gladstone once hinted, the occupation of those who have 
other sources of income, who have, in fact, done with, making 
money. And a good landlord, the best, at, any rate, is one 
who ‘runs’ a whole estate cheerfully and liberally with the 
dynamo of ‘ something in the City,’ . 

To the inhabitants of the modern ‘ splendid village ’—one of 
those, let us say (for there are such), where wages ,have con- 
tinued to rise while their agricultural value has steadily declined 
—it matters little whence comes the wealth that is so judiciously. 
applied, whether from the unceasing looms of, Manchester or 
the risky speculations of the Rand. ‘The ‘town,’ in brief, may 
have certain grievances of its own, in modern times, against 
the ‘country’; but, ethics. and economics apart, it seems good 
to us that in England (as. a foreign critic cited in the ‘Rural 
Life’ remarks) ‘the country is, not regarded from. a.,purely 
utilitarian point of view.’ No one would think. of it nowadays 
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as merely useful; and, indeed, our provinces never were—to 
the foreign eye—cultivated or inhabited after that fashion. 
That ‘in England everybody loves the country’ is doubtless 
true enough, though a satirist of 1809 has anticipated us in the 
inevitable reflection that ‘the love of rural scenes seldom pre- 
dominates in the merchant till he has realised an immense- 
fortune.’ The country place, in fact, attracts the millionaire 
more than the country; and first and foremost among the 
attractions of a large establishment must certainly be reckoned 
the pleasures of a hospitality which is regarded by Mr. Howitt 
as something probably unique in the civilised world, in 
respect of scale, practical comfort, and sociability. The 
Englishman in town, said Washington Irving, is always 
in a hurry, and seldom shows his best side. It is in the 
country, the home of leisure, under the sanctity of one roof, 
that British reserve is thawed, that friendships are made, by 
‘doing something’ together. It is here, and here only, that 
you may meet almost all kinds of persons and find them— 
owing to the freedom and variety of the life—at their ease. 
‘Staying about’ to such purpose is, in fact, a liberal education, 
and the modern country place is a sort of university, whose 
terms coincide, more or less, with vacation time elsewhere, 

But when we consider what is usually done at such seasons, 
we are reminded that our typical islander is not recreated by 
repose, by Tusculan discussions, or the contemplation of nature. 
His vigorous nature requires an excitement that stirs its depths, 
not to say an occasional draught from the pure wellsprings of 
primitive savagery. Parallel with the historical development of 
the civilised Englishman from his piratical fire-eating ancestors 
is the contemporary and continuous evolution of the fine flower of 
modern culture and intelligence out of the splendid raw material 
of healthy Philistinism bred in the atmosphere of field sports. 
The intensity of the hold these have over us can scarcely be 
realised unless we try to think of the ‘country’ (which to many 
of us has no other meaning whatever) without them. Other 
sports may train the body (though games are no longer the 
characteristic monopoly of the country, and the best cricket 
and football are played in large towns), but have not the 
fascinating wildness, the savage charm of these. Advancing 
humanity, it must honestly be admitted, has not extinguished 
in us a certain pleasure in the mere destruction of life. It can 
only secure that a balance shall be struck between the suffering 
on one side and the recreation on the other. 

Is there something subtly debasing in our tremendous addiction 
to the ‘killing pastimes’? ‘Mange du gibier si tu veux,’ wrote 
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Lord Chesterfield to his son, ‘mais ne sois pas ton propre 
boucher.’ That exquisite mannerist cannot have appreciated 
the immense diffusion of simple and healthy pleasure, social 
amity, robust physique, and even scientific knowledge for which 
the pastime of shooting, as popularly practised = say nothing 
of the not so very gentle art of the angler), is really responsible? 
‘Hawker, Maxwell, Scrope, Murray, such Englishmen’ (says 
a critic quoted above) ‘have written the game-books of all 
nations, But there is point in Lord Chesterfield’s sneer. The 
easy destruction in lafge quantities of defenceless animals will 
never rank as a sport of the first order. The utmost skill 
displayed in it can scarcely rouse more admiration than that of 
the first-class billiard player; and, all said and done, as an 
exercise of the finest qualities in man, it is no more comparable 
to the great and characteristic national sport of fox-hunting than 
a game of bowls is comparable to a stiff Alpine climb. 

The ‘image of war,’ as the father of the modern chase 
described it, derives a mysterious glamour doubtless from the 
alliance of the human biped with the most powerful and 
excitable (and one of the most beautiful) of domesticated animals ; 
and the conception of the ‘great horse’ as the ‘ornament of 
dazzling wealth’ is one which the English aristocracy shares 
with that of ancient Greece. To ride straight across country 
after the fashion of our Tom Smith, Mr. Osbaldeston, or 
John Warde of Squerries, is not merely to indulge an instinct 
or to exhibit dexterity. The man who can follow hounds 
successfully must have some at least of the qualities necessary 
to a pioneer or a leader of men. Some such solid merit seems 
to be the rational justification for that enthusiasm which, for 
example, at the great Rolleston meet in 1840, brought together 
an army of two thousand splendidly mounted sportsmen (about 
a third of them in pink) including some of the best blood of 
England, to do honour to the greatest fox-hunter ever known, 
the very beau idéal, moreover, of his class—landlord, athlete, 
cricketer, boxer, yachtsman, M.P., and M.F.H., who quoted 
Horace in the field, and, up to the age of seventy, vaulted 
from his hack to his hunter! There is something positively 
Homeric about such a type, first developed, as has been said, in 
the good old days of nineteenth-century sport, but probably 
not yet extinct. At any rate, the keenness for the sport has not 
declined, for there are about twice as many packs of foxhounds 
in the country now as there were at the date of Assheton 
Smith’s death thirty years ago; and the increase of these 
institutions, from a score or so, as ‘Cecil’ estimates, at 
the beginning of the century, to two hundred odd (exclusive 
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of staghounds) in 1898, is—apart from the stupendous develop- 
ment of athletics—a singular testimonial to the superfluous 
energy and animal spirits of the well-to-do classes. Not all the 
actual warfare in which the Empire involves us, not all our 
expeditions and explorations into the remotest heights and 
wildest deserts of the globe, are enough to exhaust this energy ; 
there is scarcely any unpleasant climate or sensational predica- 
ment in which we shall not find some more or less sporting 
and country-bred specimen of the race busily ‘drinking up 
eisil’ or ‘ riding a crocodile, like Mr, Clrarles Waterton, with 
experience acquired in ‘hunting with Lord Darlington’s fox- 
hounds.’ 

Yet are we more than ever by force of international circum- 
stances a nation of shop-keepers, devoted by fate to those 
‘sedentary and within-door arts’ which, as the shrewdest of 
our thinkers has said, ‘have in their nature a contrariety to a 
military disposition.’ For ‘warlike people are a little idle, 
and love danger better than travail.’ ‘ Neither,’ is the important 
conclusion, ‘must they be too much broken of it, if they shall 
be preserved in vigour.’ Here, then, is a distinct plea for the 
elaborate organisation and enjoyment (as the goal of our 
shop-keeping) of a life somewhat idle, in which the energetic 
temperament may lie fallow, to be softened by the simpler 
influences of nature and ploughed up by the Berserk passions 
of sport. 

Lord Verulam’s moral is at any rate that enforced by one of 
the most popular and most significant of modern writers. 
Mr. Kipling, who has interpreted to us so much of our Imperial 
life and responsibilities, is quite determined that, in so far as 
he is concerned, a ‘ poor little street-bred people, . . . who only 
England know,’ shall not be ‘too much broken’ of such :love 
of danger as may survive among them. .And when he paints 
for us, against the well-known Oriental background, his most 
actual ideal of healthy English Philistinism, the heroic, the 
lovable, the self-forgetful young Paladin, pure in heart and 
mind, skilled at keeping his pores open and his mouth shut, 
it is with little misgiving that we follow the soldier boy back 
to that home whence indeed no student of England would 
hesitate to derive him—to the familiar ‘ place in the country,’ 
lit up by the tastefully shaded glamour of ancestral wealth, 
the home of under-keepers, dog-boys, tender-mouthed six-year- 
olds, ‘mint-sauce lawns,’ strictly preserved trout-streams, and 
landaus with ‘a hot Sunday smell on the leather.’ 

Here, however, Mr. Kipling is only crossing the trail of an 
older and scarcely less popular romancer, facile princeps in 
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his own line, seeing that he seized more successfully than 
any other upon all that was best in sporting and rural life 
and made it into a part of clean nineteenth-century literature. 
While the simultaneous publication of two new editions of 
the late Major Whyte-Melville’s novels (to say nothing of a 
perfect galaxy of sporting encyclopedias) proves that the taste 
for country life—or at any rate for its contemplation in litera- 
ture—still flourishes among us, on the other hand the date of the 
first appearance of ‘The Interpreter,’ of ‘Holmby House,’ of 
‘Kate Coventry,’ and of ‘ Digby Grand,’ will remind us that the 
old-world witchery of these romances hardly belongs to the 
present highly conscious generation. If any novelist ever did 
pluck and preserve for his countrymen the full ripe bloom of a 
definite social phenomenon, Whyte-Melville did that for the 
robust jolly Philistinism surrounding modern sport, and more 
especially (for is not the hero in his best novels a horse ?) the 
sport of hunting. It is no wonder then that he is widely 
popular. Probably among no other people. in the world do 
country interests and enthusiasms, country-bred vigour and animal 
spirits, so pervade and dominate town life. 

A round of visits in English homes would probably convince 
the intelligent foreign critic—to whom we have appealed so 
often—that there are few secrets of art, custom, trade, or 
natural history that have not been thoroughly explored and 
exploited by some representative or other of the class that 
maintains two homes. Before all these interests and activities, 
belore the modern appreciation of the beauties of nature, the 
great national sport was, and flourished. It would be difficult 
to estimate how much the nation owes to it, how much even 
those residents in the provinces owe who care least about the 
destruction of game or vermin in any form. For ‘the country,’ 
as a social institution, was made, as we have endeavoured to 
show, long ago, when the Tory fox-hunter, so familiar to readers 
of Addison, was a recognised order in the State, Perhaps, as 
the ancient Romans erected monuments to that interesting and, 
in life, repulsive animal, the goose, because its cackling on a 
famous occasion saved the Capitol, we are justified in raising the 
memorial, wre perennius, of a whole modern literature (valu- 
able. and venerable already, in the blue and red cloth of the 
forties and fifties) to that sacrosanct animal, the fox. It seems 
not unlikely that he saved the country at the expense of his 
thousand lives, by bringing together, aye, and keeping 
together (in a sense deeper than that understood by the immortal 
Jorrocks) ‘ people as wouldn’t otherwise meet.’ 

‘ The English tenant,’ observed Mirabeau in 1782, ‘ would fight 
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for his lord to the death ’"—one reason certainly being that he 
saw and understood a great deal of him. About the same 
time a writer in the ‘ Monthly Review,’ as Peter Beckford tells 
us, proposed (possibly for the hundredth time) that ‘feats of 
agility ’ should be substituted for our inhuman and barbarous 
field-sports. The idea is a pleasing one. ‘Feats of agility’ 
are not neglected by the present generation, either in this 
country or among our cousins across the seas. Yet, recognising 
—as it is wise for all creatures to recognise—the limitations 
as well as the potentialities of our peculiar nature, we need 
scarcely regret that such a reform was never carried out, 
But for the ineradicable barbaric element in a _ warlike 
people, given over, on a scale which Bacon could never have 
anticipated, to ‘sedentary and within-door arts,’ commercialism 
might have consumed us, Assheton Smith and ‘ Jack Mytton’ 
(port wine and all) are perhaps the true antidote to Mr. Pod- 
snap and Sir Gorgius Midas. 

It seems historically certain that during an advanced stage 
of her transformation from an agricultural to a commercial 
nation, England to some extent lost herself. In the social 
satire of Dickens and Thackeray—to say nothing of Carlyle, 
Kingsley, and Ruskin—one may trace a certain alarmist and 
désorienté attitude towards the prodigies of ‘ nouvelle richesse’ 
conjured up in their ‘ racing railroad ’ days, as if these phenomena 
were imperfectly understood and not easy to be classed. 
Increasing familiarity has since shown us that the New- 
broom, the ‘Squire Mushroom,’ the self-made ‘ parvenu,’ whose 
independence of the traditional route to respectability seems at 
first to strike so discordant a note in ‘Old England,’ the 
millionaire product of railways, beer, or soap (a force inexpres- 
sible at first except in terms of thousands a year) is after all 
only our old friend John Bull in another costume, with the old 
aggressive and the old assimilating energies, renewing his youth 
like the eagle. The passion for ruling, that last infirmity of 
his noble mind, for expanding his individualist self in some 
sphere or other to its fullest power, doubtless infects all his social 
ideals. But if we are still to develope from our aristocracy the 
demi-gods required for the duties and enterprises of world- 
wide empire, much may surely be said for that particular social 
instinct which so persistently cherishes the romance of 
feudalism and adapts it to the true needs of democracy. 
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O the great majority of English readers, who are content 
T with the information about foreign affairs provided in the 
standard histories of Lord Stanhope and Mr. Lecky, supple- 
mented with a few political anecdotes derived, at second-hand, 
from Horace Walpole or Lord Malmesbury, the diplomatic 
history of the eighteenth century must always remain a sealed 
book. To the smaller number of serious students who have 
grappled with Noorden, Ranke, and Oncken, and who are 
more or less familiar with such additional sources as the 
— correspondence of the period, the Reports of the 

istorical MSS, Commission, and even with the Foreign 
Correspondence in the Record Office, the need for fuller 
information upon most of the eventful phases in the diplomatic 
relations of this country with foreign rivals or allies must be 
only too apparent. 

The policy of the elder Pitt in that famous ministry which 
closed with the dramatic scenes of October 1761 has often 
been critically examined, and its results have been minutely 
described. By general consent the crisis of the history of 
England in the years between 1757 and 1761 was also the 
crisis in that statesman’s life. All that went before belongs to 
a period of advance, and all that followed after is affected by a 
reaction which is marked by disease and premature decay. If 
there was ever a personal incident in the history of any nation 
which deserved to be studied by recourse to every conceivable 
source of information, it is the secret history of the causes and 
effects of Pitt’s resignation. This has not yet been done. 
From the lists of authorities annexed to the works of the 
various historians, essayists, and biographers by whom the 
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subject has been specially treated, we know the materials that 
have been used. But other materials exist. We may for the 
moment dismiss the whole series of contemporary memoirs, 
with the later histories, biographies, and essays, from this 
survey. We are dealing with facts, not opinions, even if these 
are marked by ‘the higher merits of historical composition.’ 
Therefore, instead of the literature of hearsay, let us examine 
the evidence of texts. 

We are all agreed as to the importance of these texts, though 
very few of us have any idea of their nature or extent. To 
most people they mean the State Papers in the Record Office, 
but we shall presently see that a very large portion of the State 
Papers are not in the Record Office at all. They are known to 
a few persons under other titles, as Lansdowne, Townshend, 
Chatham, Mitchell, and Newcastle Papers, but not as ‘State 
Papers.’ Conversely, the correspondence which has remained 
in official custody is not identified in our minds with the papers 
of the Secretaries of State. And yet it is all one whether the 
despatches from or to Foreign Ministers of the Southern De- 
partment are labelled ‘ Foreign Correspondence’ of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Sicily, Sardinia, Tuscany, Venice, Italian 
States, or whether they appear as the Chatham papers in the 
Pringle collection or as the Egremont papers in the Leconfield 
collection. Similarly the correspondence of the Northern 
Department supplements the Holdernesse papers in the Leeds 
collection and the Bute papers in the Harrowby collection. 
In each case the papers in private custody fill gaps in the 
official series to which they all equally belong. But besides 
the papers of the two Secretaries of State there are the legation 
archives of various Ministers which have been separated in the 
same way. To give only two instances in point, there are 
the Mitchell and Horace Mann collections in the British 
Museum and the Record Office. Thirdly there are several great 
independent collections which contain foreign correspondence 
as well as the State papers of other departments, such as the 
Newcastle papers in the British Museum and the Lansdowne 
papers at Lansdowne House. Lastly there are minor collections 
which have preserved stray notices of foreign politics and even 
the texts of important despatches. Under this head may be 
mentioned the manuscripts of Lord Rollo, Lord George Sack- 
ville, Edward Weston, and Lord Cathcart. 

These are the chief manuscript sources for the foreign 
correspondence of the period only, and these are English 
sources only. To complete our survey we should have to examine 
the archives of the corresponding European capitals. This 
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examination is all the more important for the matter in hand, 
inasmuch as Pitt’s case notoriously depended upon the evidence 
of certain intercepted despatches of the Bourbon agents, whose 
reports and instructions should be read in eztenso in the archives 
of their respective governments. But foreign affairs did not 
occupy the whole of Chatham’s energy, nor do they enable us to 
grasp the whole of his characteristic ministerial system. The 
sources for the elucidation of his remarkable colonial policy, 
his astonishing success as a military and naval organiser, and 
the whole routine of his official life during those three memor- 
able years when the solid foundations of the greatest empire of 
modern times were laid in a room in St. James’s Square, have to 
be sought in other divisions of the official records, and in other 
collections of family papers, connected with the services of 
Anson and Keppel, Amherst, Ligonier, and Townshend. Here, 
whilst the method of investigation is the same, the technical 
distinctions of the official records are multiplied, and the circle 
of official correspondents is considerably enlarged. 

Of course everything in this list of sources is supposed to be 
known. Possibly all of them have been examined by one 
student or another for different purposes. The question before 
us is: Have they all been collated and weighed and used for 
the purpose of an historical estimate of the causes of Chatham’s 
resignation on the question of the declaration of war against 
Spain in the autumn of the year 1761? To this question there 
can be only one answer. 

In the spring of the year 1761 the Seven Years’ War, which 
had begun with such ill-success for England, was drawing to a 
triumphant close. The early loss of Minorea, and the still 
more disastrous loss of colonial prestige, of financial credit, 
and of confidence in the honesty and ability of our rulers, had 
been wiped out by a long series of victories and conquests 
in every quarter of the globe. In America and in India we 
had wrested empires from the French, we had swept their fleets 
from the Atlantic and the Channel, we had threatened their 
very coasts; while in Germany British regiments had fought 
with distinction on the side of the great Protestant hero, as 
Englishmen had fought before under Henry IV and Gustavus 
Adolphus. But the time had come for England to rest on these 
hard-earned laurels, if peace might be secured with honour and 
advantage to herself and to her ally. 

It has often been stated that the main obstacle to peace lay in 
the superb self-confidence of the English Minister and in the 
high demands imposed by him on a vanquished but proud- 
spirited foe. It is true that Pitt’s rejection of the French 
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terms, and his preparations for a further war with Spain, have 
been held justified by what followed ; but the extension of the 
war may have been equally due to the failure of Bute to carry 
out a conciliatory policy, and in any case we ought to distinguish 
between the forecasts of Pitt in his conduct of these negotiations 
and his action upon the facts that were positively but secretly 
known to him. 

It would be impossible to review here, even in the briefest 
way, the terms of these negotiations, which were conducted with 
petulance and insincerity on the one side and with a lofty 
eandour on the other. The texts have been published with 
tolerable completeness in several well-known works of reference, 
and the unpublished treaty papers which should have accom- 
panied them will be found amongst the State papers of the 
period, together with those private intelligences which will be 
presently referred to. A perusal of these evidences shows that 
the purpose of the negotiations and the circumstances of the 
times were disadvantageous and dangerous to the honour and 
interests of this country. The subsequent admission of a secret 
understanding between the lon Cone is a sufficient proof 
of the duplicity of their Ministers, even if we admit that the 
foreign view of the questions at issue did not and could not 
receive a perfectly fair hearing in this country. 

The initial stages of the preliminaries had been conducted 
with apparent cordiality on both sides. At the same time 
Pitt’s position was one of calm reserve. The overtures had 
come from the other side, and he intended to hear them out 
and give them a decided answer once for all. He would 
not be drawn into a diplomatic game of move and counter- 
move in the mere statement of preliminaries, and we cannot 
doubt that he had good reasons for pursuing this course. 
One of his instructions to Hans Stanley is that the English 
agent shall be particular in exacting the same respect for his 
own mission as that which is shown to the representatives of 
any other Court, such as that of Spain. Again, the Minister is 
to give a ‘ watchful attention to the conduct and motions of the 
Spanish ambassador there.’ From these instructions it might 
be easily inferred that Pitt had some cause for distrusting the 
attitude of Spain, and what this cause was may be clearly 
gathered from the diplomatic correspondence of the preceding 
twelve months, 

There can be no doubt that Pitt was in earnest in his wish to 
conciliate the Court of Madrid. For two years past, things had not 
been going well between the two countries. The old pretensions 
of Spain in the New World, which had been so rudely dispelled 
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by English adventurers during two centuries, had been revived ; 
and immediate satisfaction for alleged trespasses was demanded 
in terms which implied that this would be the price of her 
continued neutrality. The situation in January 1761 was 
already, as Bristol truly observed, ‘ very critical.’ Mysterious - 
communications were passing between the Bourbon powers, and 
Spain was ostentatiously arming. But Pitt would not be bluffed. 

e knew, as Burghley and Cromwell had known before him, 
the real impotence of the Spanish power, and he declined te 
give a satisfaction that was demanded with veiled menaces. At 
the same time he wished to treat Spain fairly, and even to 
soothe her injured pride. Bristol was instructed to point out 
the reasons which made a written reply at present inexpedient. 
Peaceful relations were not likely to be promoted by ‘des 
réponses trop exactes a des propositions peu amicales,’ or by 
‘des refus absolus d’un cété, a des demandes inadmissibles de 
l’autre.’ Instead of offering the formal explanation demanded, 
the Minister was authorised to state that the English King 
desired only to exchange views with his brother of Spain on all 
matters of international interest with perfect frankness and 
cordiality. Finally, as a proof that British policy was ‘ actuated 
by candour and magnanimity in every proceeding,’ Bristol was 
directed to hand to the Spanish Minister his official instructions 
from his Government. 

It is possible that this last stroke was designed by Pitt as 
a decisive test of the peaceful intentions of the Spanish 
Government, and if such was his purpose it was entirely 
successful, His proffered confidence was declined, and with a 
burst of passion the Spanish Minister exclaimed that Spain 
had been neutral too long, since that neutrality had permitted 
successes ‘which had blinded the British Ministers’ to all 
sense of moderation, in their treatment of friendly powers and 
vanquished enemies alike. From this moment Pitt clearly 
saw that Spain was preparing to interfere in the war with 
France, in order to rescue the prize that was within his grasp, 
and he took his measures accordingly. 

There are many indications in the unpublished correspon- 
dence of this period that Pitt had based his hopes of an 
honourable peace, not upon the wisdom of sovereigns whose 
petulance and vanity and whose dependence on worthless 
favourites rendered them contemptible though not negligible 
quantities, but upon an appeal to the sound sense and 
patriotism of their Foreign Ministers. In the course of these 
negotiations he seems to address himself directly to Choiseul 
and to Wall, as though he was aware that their personal 
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convictions were at least secretly in favour of peace. In this 
no doubt he was guided by the opinions of his own agents, 
and in this direction he probably ventured too far. Fair 
words do not make fast treaties, and in any case neither 
Choiseul nor Wall enjoyed a tithe of the freedom of action 
on which the English Secretary himself could rely. Moreover 
sentiments of honour or of pride prompted the foreign statesmen 
to impose checks upon their personal feelings which the 
British Ministers at Madrid and Versailles were inclined to 
discount somewhat too freely. Yet, were it not possible in 
this way to explain the hopes of peace really‘entertained in 
official quarters, the whole of the negotiations to that end would 
appear in the light of a diplomatic comedy. 

The scene opens upon the secret council at Versailles in 
which Choiseul is expounding the plan of the London mission, 
intended only to gain time for concerting measures with Spain. 
The notorious Bussy is chosen as an agent who, at the outset, 
will be cordially distrusted and disliked. His part will be 
to demonstrate the injustice of these sentiments, and, taking 
advantage of a consequent revulsion of feeling, to foster the 
growing conviction that France means well but has been unfairly 
treated by the imperious Minister. By his cheerfulness and 
patience he will even win the toleration of the grim Secretary 
himself, whom he has saved from ‘ spoiling a holiday’ devoted 
to ‘children and hay-making’ by going down to see him at his 
beloved Hayes. By a hundred little attentions, and by an 
unimpeachable discretion, he will gain the confidence of Pitt’s 
colleagues and rivals in the Cabinet, ‘He may possibly have 
the happy art to make them stand for figures in our arithmetic, 
though they only stand for cyphers now.’ He cannot be expected 
to ‘ fathom that bottomless Pitt, that has a source sufficient to 
deluge half the globe,’ but he may ‘know the depths of the 
others.’ He will fan their jealousy by expatiating on the 
greatness of the Minister who can assume ‘a dignity superior to 
nobility’ through the support of ‘the mercantile part of the 
nation,’ and he will secretly taunt them by the assumption that 
Pitt is the only Minister who is able to carry on the war with 
activity and success, the war of which all the credit and all 
the glory are assigned to one man alone. 

Then the scene changes to Madrid, and we see General Wall 
in his office on the Prado, closeted with the Earl of Bristol ; 
regretting that his duty towards his adopted country compels 
him to suppress his real sentiments towards England and his 
friend the English envoy. Office at the Escurial is not a bed 
of roses, and he is sure that he will not be misunderstood 
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when he speaks as the Minister of a friendly and neutral 

wer whose friendship and neutrality have been sorely tried 
by the indefensible proceedings of British privateers and 
‘loggers’ and codfishers, for which redress has been so often 
vainly demanded. 

It is true that when, from a study of the ‘ propositions,’ 
‘memoirs,’ ‘ ultimatums,’ and other diplomatic documents which 
record the official negotiations between England and the Bourbon 
confederation, we pass suddenly to the cabals and intrigues of the 
English Cabinet, to the secret intelligences from France, to the 
intercepted cyphers of the Spanish ambassador at Versailles and 
the epitome of State secrets which the indefatigable Mr. Stanley 
was able apparently to abstract from the Duc de Choiseul’s 
drafts, an atmosphere of romance does seem to pervade the 
whole story. But it would be unwise to attach too much 
importance to these clandestine evidences, although they are of 
service in enabling us to read between the lines of the official 
correspondence, Probably neither Pitt nor Choiseul was greatly 
moved by Spanish bluster. The regeneration of Spain had 
come too late, and a Spanish alliance was not likely to effect the 
restoration of Quebec or Pondicherry. Nevertheless a Spanish 
descent upon Gibraltar or Jamaica was a diversion that might 
stave off impending attacks upon French seaports and colonial 
possessions. Therefore Grimaldi, the Spanish envoy, was 
allowed a free hand in arranging the conditions of a definitive 
treaty. The financial position of France was now desperate, 
‘Le crédit public est au plus bas,’ writes a secret agent, ‘et en 
général on trouve que le duc de Choiseul-joue grand jeu.’ 
Grimaldi’s mission to Paris was ostensibly in the interests of 
peace, but it was viewed by shrewd observers with misgivings. 
‘He pretends,’ General Yorke writes from the Hague to 
Newcastle, ‘that M. de Choiseul is seriously desirous of 
peace,” Yorke’s repartee is worth preserving. ‘1 told him that 
if the Duc de Choiseul was such a friend of peace I wondered 
he took no steps to forward it. Even the phlegmatic German 
agents in England saw that mischief was brewing. ‘On a parlé 
depuis quelque tems de la paix,’ writes one. ‘ Tout ceci annonce 
pas la paix; il ne faut pas se faire une illusion la dessus.’ 

Meanwhile Grimaldi was making the most of his opportu- 
nities, ‘They give up everything here,’ he writes to his 
Government ; ‘ they only continue firm in regard to their allies ; 
and therefore the system of this ministry is to.remain true to 
us.” At the same time Spain did not choose that France should 
pose as the disinterested champion of the rights of a friendly 
power, ‘I think it should be our aim,’ Grimaldi continues, ‘ not 
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to let France make peace without our inclusion, but at the same 
time we ought to wish that, if possible, it should not be said it 
is on our account that peace has not been made.’ 

This cynical avowal reached Pitt’s hands the week before: 
his resignation. The time had come to call Spain to account: 
in the very interests of peace. In spite of some murmurs 
amongst his colleagues and the open indignation of the 
Bourbon Courts, Pitt’s policy of the ‘ mailed fist’ had brought. 
France nearer to peace than the most correct exchange of 
ultimatums, The loss of Belleisle, although it roused France 
to momentary fury, was a real inducement to treat, in spite of 
Choiseul’s affected indifference. The private correspondence 
of Keppel with Pitt, preserved in the unpublished Chatham 
MSS., brings out this feeling very strongly. ‘ By the reduction 
of Belleisle,’ writes the English Admiral on the spot, ‘you have 
effectually roused France in every part of it.’ The storm 
however was soon spent, and a clearer view of the exigencies of 
peace presented itself to patriotic statesmen. Canada might 
go, and the German conquests, the Indian factories and the 
Atlantic fisheries, if only French soil ceased to be desecrated 
by an alien garrison. It was the influence of Spain and the 
Spanish engagement alone that prevented this desirable result. 
One blow from that heavy hand, and Spain would have dropped 
maimed and helpless from the side of her ally. 

But, after all, the alliance, which could not have exercised a 
material influence upon the fate of the struggle, had a moral 
effect predicted all along by close observers of the state of 
political parties in England, On the eve of a success which 
might have thrown every previous success into the shade Pitt 
was driven from power by a political intrigue. 

Who was to blame? It might still be thought, as many 
then openly said, that it was Pitt himself. It might be said 
that political suicide is not a luxury allowed to statesmen to 
whose keeping the destinies of a nation are confided ; that 
Ministers who are tortured by the gout should refrain from 
drafting despatches to be communicated word for word to 
foreign Courts which display more punctiliousness about forms 
and ceremonies than about the observance of inconvenient 
engagements, Nothing is more significant, during the whole - 
course of these negotiations, than the fact that not only the 
crowned heads but the whole ministerial body, the entire corps 
diplomatique of polite Europe, was grievously hurt by the plain 
unvarnished truths which flowed from that busy pen or which 
sprang from those thin resolute lips on audience days in 

hitehall, Pitt’s own friends, the agents whom he had dis- 
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«overed and to whom he had taught their trade, sought in 
wain to give him a hint. The sedate favourite, who till nearly 
the close of these negotiations was on the worst of terms with 
the Spanish ambassador in London, was completely scandalised, 
whilst the young King was honestly pained and shocked. 
Jealous and mutinous colleagues jeered and murmured. Every- 
one felt uncomfortable and annoyed as the diplomatic flogging 
went on, As for the victims of this tremendous castigation, it 
is difficult to repress a smile at their contortions and grimaces. 
Wall, pale with anger, declared that he dare not show such 
messages to His Catholic Majesty. Even Choiseul was roused 
from his cynical indifference, and the miserable Damiens- 
haunted Louis declared with tears that he would give up all 
rather than the honour of his allies which they had entrusted to 
him. 

Why this indignation? Pitt used no words which had 
not been paraphrased a hundred times in diplomatic jargon. 
Covert threats, insults, and veiled insinuations were showered 
upon him by the Bourbon conspirators—but then these 
were couched in terms warranted by diplomatic usage. In 
defiance of all good feeling and good faith Pitt’s despatches 
to Versailles and Madrid became the common property of 
the French and Spanish Ministers, while the memoirs 
signed by the Duc de Choiseul were notoriously inspired 
by the Marquis de Grimaldi. All this was according to 
the laws of the game. But Pitt would not play the game 
selon les régles. He simply laid down his hand, observing 
that the cards were marked. Then his adversaries appealed 
to the honour of the company, and Pitt, perceiving that the 
general feeling was against him, walked out of the room. 
His seat was taken by Bute, the game was resumed, and 
‘another Peace of Utrecht’ was left ‘to stain the annals of the 
country.” Truly a new diplomacy has no honour in its own 
Courts. And yet all men who were not blinded by faction 
recognised that Pitt was in the right. Even those ‘ poor little 
writers’ who were hired to ‘ bark’ at the retiring Minister made 
the issue between him and a timid and jealous majority as clear 
as anger 4 to the politicians of the basse-cour and the coffee- 
house. ‘Every school-boy’ now knows that Pitt’s foresight was 
justified by the event: that within the space of three months 
this country was at war with both France and Spain. Bute’s 
pitiful confession of failure is best expressed in the two letters 
of his colleague Egremont to the Lords of the Admiralty; the 
first, dated November 20th, 1761 (only six weeks after Pitt’s 
tesignation), warning them to prepare for war, and directing 
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them to protect English commerce and to submit plans for a 
descent on Cadiz; the second written on December 26th, requiring 
them, in the time-honoured phrase, ‘forthwith to commence all 
sorts of hostilities against the Spaniards, and to annoy and 
distress them in the best manner they shall be able.’ That the 
war, once begun, had a disastrous issue for the Spanish Crown was 
due to Pitt's efficient preparations, but it may be interesting to 
record the following prediction, preserved in an intercepted 
letter from Prince Galitzin, whose despatches to his own Court 
during the whole of this crisis contain many shrewd remarks, 
‘Je pense que sa cour (Madrid), a force de finesser et de jouer 
au plus fin, ne sera pas contente de la fagon que les cartes 
commencent a jouer de tous cétés, Elle pourroit étre la 
premiére sa propre dupe.’ 

Amidst all his technical engagements Pitt found time to 
discharge the more conventional duties of a Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Whenever he was not disabled by the 
gout, he regularly received the foreign envoys whose affairs were 
assigned to his own department. But these ceremonies were 
little to his taste. Professions of amity from ambassadors whom 
he knew to be engaged in a great conspiracy to change the 
fortunes of the war could not be heard with patience, certainly 
not without waste of valuable time. So long as Holdernesse 
held the seals of the Northern Department Pitt was able to 
reckon on valuable assistance in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and his hands were left free for his great schemes of colonial 
expansion and military defence. But all this was changed 
when Holdernesse gave place to Bute, and when the centre of 
diplomatic activity shifted to Pitt’s own department of the South. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the new Secretary 
of State was openly hostile to his colleague. At the same time 
he required to be carefully watched. Conscious of his own 
inexperience, Bute had engaged the services of Edward Weston, 
the veteran Under-secretary of State, who had been trained 
under Townshend, Carteret, and Harrington, Even Pitt might 
have hesitated to revise Weston’s drafts, but Pitt had small 
regard for the feelings of others. He corrected an important 
despatch to the King of Prussia with the pen of a schoolmaster. 
Bute ordered Weston to re-write the letter, but to keep Mr. 
Pitt's corrections, adding drily: ‘It will not be difficult for 
you to penetrate my meaning in this.’ 

Still more disquieting than the advent of Bute to power was 
the instability sane! th The Duke, who was no statesman 
himself, could appreciate statecraft in others. He appreciated 
Pitt’s abilities as much as he despised those of Bute, of whose 
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intervention in matters of patronage he was childishly jealous. 
Yet by a natural instinct he was preparing to swim with the 
tide in view of the ruptare, which his sagacity foresaw, but 
which his self-interest deprecated and resented. 

All this, it may be said, we knew before; but it has not yet 
been shown how helpful Newcastle’s hearty, co-operation might 
have been to Pitt’s policy, in an age when the secret service and 
the intelligence department were the eye and the ear of a Foreign 
Minister. Nevertheless Pitt was well served in his own foreign 
department. The means employed were no doubt discreditable 
from a modern point of view, but all means were fair to the 
Foreign Offices of Europe in the eighteenth century. The 
advantages gained by Pitt were merely due to the superior 
organisation which told equally in every department of the State. 
The stupendous industry which had furnished the Government 
with exact details of the politics, finances, and armaments of rival 
States had mastered all the details of mails, couriers, and secret 
intelligence. 

We need not be too curious to know by what means a copy 
of despatches from the French ambassador in London to the 
Court of Versailles, or from the Court of Madrid to the Spanish 
ambassador in this country, came into the hands of Pitt. As 
we have said, he was well served. It is an unpleasing topic, but 
it has a comic side, The courtly gentlemen who made their 
compliments to the Secretary upon his health, and who answered 
all his questions with polite fictions, and then went home and 
wrote spitefully about his gout and his temper and his impending 


disgrace, boasting how completely they had hoodwinked the © 


English Cabinet as to the true intentions of their Courts, little 
knew that their most secret thoughts would be laid bare to that 
all-seeing eye in their own hand-writing. On one occasion the 
Sieur du Kanderbach transmits to Prince Galitzin a good jest at 
the expense of General Yorke, the English representative at the 
Hague, who was dying of curiosity to know ‘sur quoi roulent 
les dépéches qui lui viennent de tems en tems.’ At length the 
English Minister attempts the courier :— 


‘L’ayant tourné de toutes les facons pour lui tirer les vers du nez; 
et sur la réponse qu'il ne portoit & votre excellence que de 
nouvelles lettres de créance et un nouveau chiffre, lui répartit qu’il 
savoit bien mieux, et qu’il ne lui vuidoit pas le fond de son sac.’ 


But alas! the faithless courier had doubtless taken ‘ presents’ 
from both sides, for the same post that conveyed this ‘ amusing 
anecdote’ to his excellency ian Galitzin in London also 
carried a copy of Kanderbach’s despatch to Mr. Secretary Pitt. 
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That Pitt was acquainted with the existence of the famous 
‘Family Compact’ of 1761 within a month of its conclusion is 
one of the many historical facts which have been universally 
accepted as a natural inference. 

The remarkable article which was contributed by the late 
Sir J. R. Seeley to the first number of the ‘English Historical 
Review,’ puts forward a new theory of the general history of the 
Family Compact, namely that the three treaties of 1733, 1743, 
and 1761, in which it was enunciated, are closely connected with 
one another, and contain the expression of a fixed policy for the 
aggrandisement of the House of Bourbon. This statement is 
undoubtedly correct, but in justice to Signor Cantillo, whose 
Jearned edition of the ‘ Tratados de Paz’ concluded by Spain 
during the last century appeared so long ago as 1843, it should 
be mentioned that he expressly claims for this ‘ Tercer Pacto de 
Familia’ of 1761 the character of ‘an amplification and com- 
plement’ of the two preceding ‘Compacts. But there is 
actually a still earlier authority for this view. In his ‘ Histoire 
générale de la diplomatie frangaise,’ published in 1809, Raxis 
de Flassan pointed out that the ‘ Family Compact,’ of 1743 was 
an expansion of the treaty of 1733, which ‘n’avait pas pourvu 
suffisamment & tout ce qui pouvait regarder |’intérét de leurs 
majestés, par —— aux événemens imprévus qui étaient 
arrivés depuis.’ This intelligent writer expatiates on the great 
importance of the treaty of 1743 as the ‘ modeéle des traités de ce 
genre, and he prints the text in extenso for the first time. Finally 
he carefully points out the neglected relationship between the 
earlier and later forms of the ‘ Family Compact,’ in almost the 
same words as those in which this point was noted by Professor 
Seeley. ‘Il est méme étonnant que |’on ait regardé le nom de 
Pacte de famille, donné au traité d’alliance de 1761, comme 
une heureuse nouveauté. Le traité du 25 octobre 1743 le 
revendique bien antérieurement.’ 

Professor Seeley, however, went very much further than this, 
for he even hoped ‘ to show that in this one word is almost 
summed up the history of Western Europe in the eighteenth 
century, and he undertakes ‘to give precision as well as great- 
ness to our conception of it.’ 

This undertaking, we venture to think, has been scarcely 
carried out. What the article actually accomplished was to 
present us with a new and valuable but by no means complete 
account of the circumstances under which the Family Compact 
of 1733 was communicated to the English Government. Upon 
this discovery were based certain generalisations, which are 
brilliant and fascinating, like all this writer’s historical conclu- 
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sions, but which lie quite outside the given problem of the 
Family Compact. Whether the high-flown sentiments which 
pervade the preambles of at least two of these three 
treaties can be held to have created a serious menace to the 
interests of the maritime or of the Protestant powers, or even 
to the commercial interests of this country in its still later 
isolation, is a question which clearly depends upon a number 
of very different political considerations. Professor Seeley 
has certainly maintained his own theory with learning and 
acumen, and it is at least entitled to as much respect as the 
unsupported dictum of Macaulay that ‘the Family Compact 
was as purely a political compact as the league of Cambrai or 
the league of Pilnitz.’ 

The article in the ‘ English Historical Review’ showed very 
clearly that earlier writers, including Coxe himself, were 
practically ignorant of the existence of the Family Compacts 
of 1733 and 1743, but that it would be hasty to infer 
from this that Walpole, Harrington, Newcastle, and other 
Ministers were equally uninformed upon the subject. In order to 
prove the fallacy of this supposition Professor Seeley cited 
with telling effect the unpublished despatches of Keene and 
other British Ministers, who were able to communicate the 
substance of the Compact of 1733 to the English Government 
within a few weeks of its execution. At the came time it is 
perhaps scarcely worth while to marvel that earlier writers 
should have been silent on this subject, seeing that their 
knowledge of diplomatic sources was extremely limited. No 
present-day student of the State papers who is acquainted 
with the diplomatic correspondence of Benjamin Keene could 
for a moment suppose that this astute diplomatist would have 
failed to discover what was passing between the Courts of 
Madrid and Paris on this subject. Indeed the modern student 
would scarcely now content himself, so swiftly has the progress 
of research outstripped the standard historical literature of 
yesterday, with the ordinary series of despatches which have 
been turned over by a,hundred hands. He would also consult 
still more remote and confidential sources, in the hope that 
details unknown even to the accredited ambassadors might be 
discovered amongst the intercepted letters and reports received 
from the countless agents and spies whose ‘ intelligences’ form 
the ‘secret dossiers’ of the foreign correspondence of the 
eighteenth century. 

We will not, however, seek to supplement Professor Seeley’s 
references to the State papers in proof of the fact that the 
existence of the Family Compact of 1733 was well known to 
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the English Cabinet. The references are sufficient for this 
purpose, but they do not enable us to solve the following 
difficulty, which presented itself to Professor Seeley’s mind and 
inspired the conclusions which occupy the greater part of his 
article :— 


‘So our ministry after all knew of the treaty, and even had a copy 
of the substance of it! . . . But how many of our Ministers were 
admitted to a knowledge of these things, and did our Foreign Office: 
end by admitting or by rejecting the genuineness of the secret 
treaty ? It is difficult tv say; certain it is that they did not take the 
public intv their contidence, aud it would almost seem that, without 
pronouncing the information false, they determined to pay no heed 
to it and to act as if they had never received it. In the Record 
Office we find the Family Compact from 1733 onward occasionally 
mentioned as possibly or probubly existing, but we do not find it 
absorbing the attention of diplomatists. ... On the contrary the 
remembrance of it seems gradually to die out, so that . . . in 1761 
. .« the very name Family Compact seems to take the world by 
surprise. (‘ Eng. Hist. Rev.,’ vol. i, p. 95.) 


Now the true explanation of the whole matter lies in the 
diplomatic correspondence, which was not apparently consulted 
for the purpose of this article. This seems all the more strange 
inasmuch as the relationship of the three famous Compacts had 
been defined with absolute correctness. If the real facts 
relating to the treaty of 1733 were only to be found in the 
contemporary archives, these might be expected to furnish 
a clue to the secret history of the treaties of 1743 and 1761; 
and this proves to be the case. It is true that the despatches 
of Anthony Thompson, the British Minister at Paris, do 
not contain the information we are seeking for, but, as we 
have seen, the diplomatic correspondence of the eighteenth 
century often flowed through very devious channels. 

That information of the Family Compact of 25th October, 
1743, reached Newcastle from Paris we might have regarded as 
certain. Curiously enough it proves to have been communi- 
cated by that very same agent whose intelligence respecting 
the Family Compact of 1733 has been referred to by Professor 
Seeley himself. The intelligences of this agent, who is known 
only as ‘101,’ are to be found in the Newcastle correspondence. 
This mysterious person was really a lady, who held no further 
communication with the British Minister in Paris than to request 
the favour of forwarding a letter to a friend in England. The 
letter was a sealed paper, unaddressed, and containing only the 
figures of a private cypher. It was enclosed unopened by 
Thompson and the answer was delivered in the same way. 
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The French Government had lately grown suspicious. Officials 
had been dismissed from several departments, and one had 
been sent to the Bastille. Moreover ‘101’ prided herself upon 
her ‘ respectability,’ and required to be approached—and paid 
—in an exceptional manner. Of course a full copy of the 
treaty could not be transmitted by this method, but we find 
such items as ‘ Le traité d’alliance avec | Espagne a été executé.’ 
Then Newcastle inquires ‘ Quelles autres stipulations de quelque 
importance il peut y avoir dans le Traitté de Famille qui vient 
d’étre conclu entre la France et |’Espagne?’ And ‘101’ 
replies coguettishly : ‘ L’on rendra plus ample raison des Articles 
du Traitte de Famille quand l’argent sera venu,’ It is possible 
that this kind of dalliance might seem to justify Professor 
Seeley’s theory that the Ministers of George II troubled them- 
selves very little about these Family Compacts, if a deeper 
study of the documents did not point to a directly opposite 
conclusion, The fact is that Newcastle had an almost exact 
copy of the treaty in his hands within a week or two of its 
ratification. The information which he wished to obtain 
through his French agent was of secondary though far more 
immediate importance: it was nothing less than the ‘ project’ 
which the French and Spanish Ministers had formed for the 
purpose of carrying out their designs against England by means 
of a Jacobite rebellion. This important information he obtained 
at an enormous cost, and in all probability a far more serious 
danger than the belated rising of 1745 was thus averted ; and 
yet Professor Seeley was surprised that ‘rumours of a con- 
spiracy of the house of Bourbon cause English politicians to 
think immediately of the Pretender,’ although ‘in the Family 
Compacts themselves the Pretender is not mentioned.’ Surely 
it would be as reasonable to assume that because in the Family 
Compact of 1761 England is nowhere referred to, this most 
dangerous of all the Bourbon conspiracies might have been 
suffered to pass unnoticed, 

Our diplomatic correspondence, however, makes this point 
clear, and it also proves beyond dispute that the English 
Ministers by no means ignored or neglected the more general 
dangers threatened by the treaties of 1733 and 1743. The 
latter was really the reply of France and Spain to the alliance 
between Maria Theresa and the King of Sardinia, which had been 
effected by the agency of England, and which, in the words of 
the English agent at Naples, had caused a ‘ very disagreeable 
sarpeiag and apprehension of the consequences’ to ‘the House 
of Bourbon in every branch and in all parts.’ Soon after the 
existence of this Family Compact became known in England 
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we find the following instructions sent to the British Minister 
at Turin :— 


‘Thanks to the King of Sardinia for the communication lately 
made by M. Ossorio of the Secret Family Treaty concluded between 
France and Spain, the close union entered into by those Powers and 
their pernicious views, which appear so plainly by that Treaty, make 
it the more necessary for His Majesty and his allies to unite in the 
strongest manner to prevent the ill effects of such an alliance.’ 


And again we read in a later despatch to the same 
Minister :— 

‘In all probability Italy and the Mediterranean will become 
scenes of great action. The engagements taken by the Family 
Treaty between France and Spain, and the vivacity of M. Montigo 
in pressing the execution of them, will oblige France to make their 
utmost efforts in support of the Queen of Spain and Her Family, and 
therefore the King of Sardinia and Prince Lobkowitz should 
consider in what manner the whole united force which they have or 
may have both by sea and land may be best employed in order to 
disappoint the joint views of France and Spain, and it is His 
Majesty’s pleasure that you should press this consideration to them 
both in the strongest manner.’ 


After this it becomes only a matter of curiosity to verify the 
receipt of a copy of the treaty of 1743 by the English ministry. 
As this was communicated by the Sardinian Minister in London 
it should have been preserved in the Foreign Correspondence 
of ‘Savoy and Sardinia,’ but it is not found there. It is found, 
however, in a miscellaneous bundle of Spanish documents of 
various dates (where it seems to have been placed by a State 
Paper Office clerk, who may have thought Ossorio a Spanish- 
sounding name), and it bears the following endorsement: 
‘Copy of a Family Treaty between France and Spain concluded 
the 25 October 1743. Communicated by Mo*. Ossorio Nov. 
1743,’ 

We do not, as we have already said, propose to discuss the 
merits of the wider question raised by Professor Seeley’s article. 
That statesmen and diplomatists in the middle of the eighteenth 
century regarded the ‘Family Compact’ as a purely political 
alliance can be proved from the whole tone of the official cor- 
respondence of the period. This was after all their own affair, 
even though—which we are far from admitting to be the case— 
their view may not seem to be justified by the subsequent 
course of events. The question which immediately concerns us 
is the view taken by Pitt and his fellow Ministers of the third 
Family Compact of 1761. Here we are compelled to differ once 
more from Professor Seeley’s conclusions. He inferred that, 
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because the treaty of 1761 ‘ could not be hid,’ the ignorance and 
neglect of the previous treaties is all the more astonishing. 
The fact is, however, that the treaty of 1761 was hid to such 
purpose that a secret knowledge of its existence on the one side, 
and a perverse disbelief in its existence on the other, actually 
led to the ministerial crisis of that year. 

We are not aware that anything in the shape of documentary 
evidence in support of this conclusion has ever been advanced, 
and it does not even appear that the significance of the fact 
itself has been fully brought out. And yet the circumstances 
of the case are of exceptional interest. No more dramatic 
situation could be found in the annals of ministerial discords 
than that which was created by the division of the first ministry 
of George III on the question of war with Spain. In reality the 
divergence amounted to a vote of want of confidence, not in the 
action of the principal Secretary of State for the Southern Depart- 
ment, but in the imperial policy of the masterful Prime Minister 
of the Crown. Hitherto Pitt had carried on the war, so to speak, 
single-handed, backed by the moral support of the old King and 
the nation, against a Whig aristocracy jealous of any royal or 
individual influence. Every move that he laid down, every 
expedition that he planned, had been opposed and criticised by 
a gang of selfish and short-sighted politicians and professional 
advisers, who resented his personal intervention in their depart- 
mental control. But now that an extraordinary crisis had 
arrived in the fortunes of the nation, when it was no longer a 
question of an expedition against this or that island, or a few 
more thousands for the King of Prussia, but of embarking on 
a war of which no man but himself could predict the result, 
Pitt was determined to see his way clear. He was weary of 
hearing this war spoken of by trimming colleagues as his 
war, of knowing that the whole responsibility was thrown 
upon himself, of seeing them reap where they had not sown. 
At last he satisfied himself not only that France and Spain had 
signed a secret treaty hostile to British interests in every 
quarter of the globe, but also that their diplomacy was matched 
against his in the very Council of his sovereign ; and before that 
Council the plain issue of a just war or a dishonourable peace 
must be tried. 

With the positive knowledge which he possessed of the 
existence of a Family Compact, Pitt came down to that famous 
Council meeting with the game in his hands, He was able 
to turn the tables upon the Opposition by throwing the whole 
responsibility upon them. If it were indeed true that the 
treaty had been signed, there was not a man in England who 
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would have dared for very shame to talk of peace. Sooner 
or later the truth must out. Pitt might be voted down, but 
his prescience would be vindicated by the judgment of pos- 
terity. He had saved his country once; he would save her 
again, if he were allowed. If not, to others the shame—to 
himself the repose for which he had yearned so long. 

The issue between Pitt and his colleagues was, then, a very 
simple one. Their arguments against the war cannot now be 
taken seriously, and can scarcely then have been intended to be 
sotaken. Ligonier objected that these islands would be in danger 
of invasion by a Spanish army, whilst Anson declared that the 
English fleet was not in a condition to cope with that of Spain, 
Others pointed to the benefits which this country derived from the 
Spanish trade, whilst preparing in the same breath to release 
Spain from her treaty obligations as the price of her neutrality. 
But all agreed in the opinion that no actual offence had been 
given by Spain to warrant such a step, ‘either in justice or 
expediency, and that there was no cause to doubt the peaceful 
professions which the Court of Madrid continued to assert. 
On the other side we have Pitt’s manifesto to the King, con- 
taining the proof of that most unfriendly act which Spain, after 
full warning, had persisted in committing; and we have also 
his statement at the Council meeting that in virtue of their 
secret agreement we were already ‘actually at war with the 
whole house of Bourbon.’ 

This, then, was the real ‘question’ put by the President to 
the Council, for the first time, on the 19th of September, 1761, 
and the majority was ‘against’ Pitt’s solemn asseveration of 
the existence of the Family Compact. The truth is that, apart 
from jealousy and hatred of the great Minister, Pitt’s colleagues 
were honestly convinced that the intentions of the Spanish 
Court had been misjudged. They were, indeed, the dupes of 
conspirators who had deceived more experienced diplomatists. 
From every foreign Court the report was received in official 
despatches, and was repeated in news-letters from unofficial 
sources, ‘Spain means well.’ The same story was told by the 
continental agents at Paris, Versailles, Fontainebleau, Breet, 
Toulon, Liége, Ostend, the Hague, and other convenient centres, 
These, for the most part, communicated with the Government 
through the notorious Richard Wolters at Rotterdam. Wolters 
in turn corresponded with the Duke of Newcastle, and he was 
faithful to the hand that paid him. It is singular how closely such 
intelligence accorded with the known views and wishes of the 
Minister. At this very time, too, Wolters was anxious to retire 
on a pension, and the Duke was effusive in his recognition of 
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his dear friend’s claims. The Duke was also anxious to trim his 
sails according to the latest weather-reports from the Continent, 
and these reports, not unnaturally, were completely reassuring. 
‘Les bruits d’une déclaration de |’Espagne en notre faveur au 
cas que les Anglais ne soyent pas traitables ne se soutiennent 
pas,’ was the special report received by Newcastle from Paris 
a few days before the decisive meeting of the Cabinet. 
And yet Newcastle might have read between the lines of his 
rivate correspondence with Hans Stanley and General Yorke, 
just as Bute should not have ignored certain matters that came 
within his own official department. But it would have been 
too much to expect Pitt’s colleagues to rivet their attention on 
every move of the great game which he was playing, with 
the honour of the English Crown at stake. On the same date 
as that of the famous ultimatum to the Court of Versailles, 
Newcastle writes charmingly to Stanley about ‘champaign’ 
and pine-apples, whilst Bute is full of joy that the young King’s 
measles have come out in a beautiful eruption. Yet both were 
perfectly ready to criticise Pitt’s handiwork behind his back— 
Newcastle to remark of his famous despatch that it was a 
thousand times more offensive than the French pretensions 
which had given rise to it; Bute to insinuate to foreign 
agents that Mr. Pitt was preparing a retreat from an impossible 
situation by invoking a war which he knew no man would 
countenance. Even when the die was cast, when Pitt had 
delivered his vain protest and had given way to Bute, and 
when the rumours of a secret treaty could no longer be ignored, 
inquiries were made and reassuring explanations were received 
and credited. Sir James Gray wrote tu Sir Horace Mann in 
November 1761, from Naples :— 


‘In my last I acquainted you of the answer given me here that 
His Catholic Majesty neither had nor was disposed to enter into any 
offensive engagement against England. This has again been con- 
firmed to me here by authority accompanied by amicable reproaches 
that I should give the least attention to these rumours,’ 


So late as December 16th the agent at Rome, after repeatedly 
denying the truth of these reports, fell back upon a position of 
personal incredulity, ‘Je ne croirai le traité entre |’Espagne 
et la France, si non lorsque je |’aurai sous les yeux authentiqué.’ 

The explanation of this grievous misinformation is partiy to 
be found in the division of departmental patronage. If Pitt 
had depended upon the incompetent courtiers who were thrust 
into high commands through other interests, the work of Prince 
Ferdinand, of Amherst, Wolfe, and Keppel would have remained 
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undone. In the matter of diplomacy, his official agents were 
for the most part unequal to their missions. Sir Horace Mann 
at Florence, and Sir James Gray at Naples, were as clay in 
the hands of latter-day Machiavels. Even Bristol, at Madrid, 
was completely outmatched ; though his predecessor, Keene, had 
given Pitt an impressive warning which he, at least, did not 
forget. ‘Ina word, Sir,’ he writes in September 1757, ‘1 believe 
Spain will endeavour to do herself what she calls justice, if she 
thinks we will not; for such I take the meaning of Monsieur 
Wall to have been.’ Fortunately, Pitt was not wholly dependent 
upon these orthodox Ministers. In Hans Stanley, the English 
plenipotentiary at Paris, we recognise one of the chosen instru- 
ments of a master of men. But the secret of the Family Compact 
was not to be learnt at Paris, as is shown by the fact that 
Newcastle was not in the secret. Nor was it learnt from the 
French or Spanish Ministers in London, although Temple 
boldly suggested to Pitt that he should resolve all doubts by 
buying the discreet Bussy, ‘who is not, they say, as chaste as 
Penelope.’ Possibly this may be the origin of the later story 
that Pitt paid ten thousand pounds as the price of this secret. 
The secret of the Family a was probably divulged to 


Pitt from a wholly unexpected ope and the story of its 
0) 


revelation, which has not been told before, is one of the many 
romantic episodes of an eventful ministry. 

It is often forgotten that besides France and Spain there was 
a third party to the new Family Compact. When, in 1759, 
Don Carlos resigned the throne of Naples and Sicily to his 
son, the child Ferdinand, in order to become King of Spain as 
Charles III, he retained a dominant influence over his former 
kingdom. The third Bourbon power was thus knit closer to 
the other two: the Neapolitan Court in fact became a mere 
annexe of the Escurial, and was included in the offensive and 
defensive alliance with France which had been preparing 
since the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. The ‘reign of 
darkness’ was to be dissipated by the dawn of a new day 
fraught with mighty issues for the fate of Europe. These 

reparations were, as we have seen, wholly lost upon Sir 
hla Gray, the English Minister at the Court of Naples. 
This sagacious diplomatist was able to allege as a decisive 
proof of the friendly intentions of Spain towards his Govern- 
ment the following convincing evidence—that he had been 

sitively assured by the Marquis Tanucci, the Neapolitan 
a Minister, that there could be no truth in the disquieting 
rumour of a Family Compact, because ‘the King of Spain, who 
writes constantly to him with his own hand in the most 
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confidential manner upon all his affairs, had never dropped the 
feast hint of such a measure in any of his letters.’ The whole 
story, the Marquis assured him, was but another instance of 
those ‘artifices’ of the French Goverament of which poor 
Foreign Ministers had already such a painful experience. 

Now all the time Tanucci was in secret correspondence with 
Caraccioli, the Foreign Minister of the King of Savoy and 
Sardinia. The Court of Turin had been for many years pas‘ 
the centre of political intrigue in Southern Europe. On the 
one side the influence of England was invoked against Austrian 
encroachments, and on the other side the influence of Austria’s 
Bourbon allies was relied upon to guarantee the vested interests 
of the heirs of Emmanuel Philibert. It was from this Court 
that Bristol had been transferred to Madrid in 1758, his place 
being filled by Sir James Stewart Mackenzie, the brother of the 
Earl of Bute. With him there went in the humble capacity of 
Secretary the man who probably discovered the secret of the 
Family Compact. 

Louis Dutens was one of those familiar spirits which seem 
to have been invoked by Pitt at every crisis of his fortunes. He 
appeared suddenly in the summer of 1758 with an introduction 
from Pitt’s sister, to whom he had been of service at Tours. 
On the strength of a good education and a knowledge of seven 
or eight languages, he asked for a recommendation for the post 
of assistant librarian in the British Museum. He was also a 
particular friend of Robert Wood, the Under-secretary of State 
for Pitt’s own department. The upshot of the application was 
that Dutens found himself installed as the secretary of the 
new Minister to the Court of Turin. Here he seems at once to 
have justified his appointment by detecting and unravelling the 
secret correspondence between Tanucci and Carracioli. This 
at first was concerned mainly with Italian politics, but as time 
went on the scent grew warmer. At length, in July 1761, 
Mackenzie was recalled to England, ostensibly for promotion, 
and Dutens was left with a free hand, He tells us himself in 
a letter dated December 1761, that he discovered ‘the intention 
of the Court of Spain in respect to the present juncture ’—in 
other words, the secret of the Family Compact—und that he 
‘wrote many months ago to Whitehall what is now happening.’ 

There can be little doubt, from documents that have survived, 
that Dutens informed Pitt secretly, through his friend, Robert 
Wood, of the nature of the correspondence which Tanucci had 
carried on with Madrid under the nose of Sir James Gray. 
There can be still less doubt that this intelligence was amongst 
the papers which Pitt brought down ‘in his bag’ to the 
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Council Board on that memorable October day when he openly 
denounced the secret engagements of the ‘whole house of 
Bourbon,’ the proofs of which his pride forbade him to disclose 
to an eum audience. We may go even further and 
suggest that Pitt had in his possession a copy of the secret 
treaty of 15th August, 1761. This is only a conjecture, but it is 
supported by circumstantial evidence of a remarkable character. 
It is quite clear that, apart from desultory intelligence, the 
actual texts of the secret treaties of 1733 and 1743 were 
communicated to the English Secretary of State by the Court 
of Sardinia. We can also make a shrewd guess that the latter 
obtained its intelligence from an informer at Naples, since 
we learn that even before the year 1743 the Secretary of the 
Neapolitan Foreign Minister was in the pay of the maritime 
powers, We have seen that the secret treaty of 1743 was com- 
municated to the English Government by Ossorio, and Ossorio 
was now the all-powerful Minister of the Court of Turin, It 
may well be that the actual text of the Family Compact of 
1761 was also communicated by him to the same friendly 
power. It is true that Dutens, who had not seen the actual text, 
although he probably conveyed the first intelligence of its 
substance, did not believe that the Sardinian Foreign Office 
knew more than himself. In this, however, he may have easily 
been mistaken. In any case a copy of the treaty had been 
communicated by somebody to someone, for it exists amongst 
the miscellaneous papers of 1761 in the Newcastle collection. 

This discovery raises the further question whether in this 
instance Newcastle had been deceiving himself as well as others. 
We think, however, that this was not the case. Newcastle was 
plainly eager to know the truth of the matter. He even 
hoped (if we may credit the date assigned to the paper) to 
extract information from an old acquaintance, for we find the 
following note amongst these papers of 1761 :— 


‘101 est prié de faire savoir 4 son ancien ami s'il souhaite de 
renouveler la correspondance comme ci-devant. Jusqu’ici le porteur 
de celle-ci n’en sait rien.’ 


It would be interesting to find that ‘101’ was ‘in at the 
death’ of the Family Compact, after a pursuit of thirty years, 
but there is evidence to show that Newcastle received this 
copy of the Treaty from Pitt himself. The writing, the paper, 
apd especially the watermark, clearly indicate that it came 
frum Pitt’s office in Cleveland Row, with many other copies of 
despatches which passed between the Minister and the Bourbon 
Courts, the drafts of which are still preserved amongst the 
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Chatham MSS. It is probable that Pitt communicated this 
document to Newcastle after his resignation had been accepted, 
and that Newcastle kept the knowledge of it to himself. 

It would be quite beyond our purpose to insist that even 
the newest and most curious details of his characteristic policy 
would enable us to portray the ‘real Lord Chatham.’ We 
are probably in a far better position for forming a true 
estimate of the great Minister’s character than were any of his 
contemporaries, whether friends or foes to his policy, and nothing 
that is likely to be discovered will materially affect that estimate. 
But the estimate of an imperial policy is something more than 
a personal tribute to its framer. 

The Duc de Broglie has finely remarked that ‘Tout est 
changé, et le présent qui passe sous nos yeux ressemble bien 
peu au passé que nous étudions. Pourtant ce qui change le 
moins ce sont les intéréts et les passions que ces intéréts font 
naitre.” This remark was made a few years since in the course 
of the Duc de Broglie’s inaugural address to the newly- 
founded ‘Société d’histoire diplomatique,’ and it has a 
peculiar interest at the present moment. If the continuity 
of national policies were more correctly ascertained and 
more clearly indicated, so as to fall within the common know- 
ledge of the statesmen of every nation, the task of the modern 
diplomatist would be greatly simplified. Something of this 
sort was suggested in the congress of European students of 
diplomatic history lately held at the Hague, and it was there 
stated that the Foreign Offices of the several States would be 
invited to facilitate the publication of diplomatic texts. If 
this attempt should meet with the success which it deserves, 
the Société d’Histoire Diplomatique will have accomplished 
for modern Europe what the important ‘ Missions littéraires’ 
of the French Government, which aimed at laying bare the 
recesses of the diplomatic archives in every country prior to 
the eighteenth century, have already begun for France. When 
the public mind is more fully informed about these matters, the 
strong man will more easily keep his house in peace. 
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RAS of ‘movement and material progress readily gain the 

name of transitional. As we look back we discern 

the goal of tendencies. Time has shuffled the cards; another 

rubber is soon played, and we glibly score the points of the 
game. 

The reign of Queen Anne was in this sense eminently 
‘transitional.’ Philosophy had become the handmaid of science, 
religion of politics, literature of common sense. Dutch William 
had Hollandised finance. The new men were fast usurping the 
old acres. There was a rush of peers after commercial heiresses. 
Traders enjoyed influence and respect: even aristocrats em- 
barked in merchandise: Mammon triumphed. ‘I perceive,’ 
wrote William himself two years after his accession, and with 
some significance, on the marriage of the future George I to 
Sophia of Zell, ‘that money in our age surpasses every other 
consideration.’ The whole Whig policy of the last seven years of 
Anne was based on the Bank. The Old Whigs became the New 
Tories, and the New Whigs were a military and moneyed 
faction. Writers were wanted on each side: men of letters 
were preferred to posts of State, and statesmen wielded the 
party pen. Coffee-houses proved the parents of journalism. 
Never was career more open to talent. By consequence letters 
gained in ease what they lost in dignity: the muses quitted 
Helicon and sauntered along the high-roads: prose and verse 
alike were in négligé. Then first appeared what we now 
recognise as the modern flavour. 

On the morning of February 21st, 1711, a pair of strange 
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companions might be descried talking and walking rapidly 
together round St. James’s Park. The one was of middle height, 
inclined to be stout, darkly sanguine in complexion, with eyes 
of a piercing blue. The other was tall and thin, lantern-jawed 
and cavernous. His visage seemed carved out of wood, and be 
coughed much as he went. The one was Swift, the ‘greatest 
fighter who ever wrote; the other Prior, the most versatile and 
‘the oftenest disappointed of all his brilliant contemporaries, 
Harley the ‘Dragon’ was in, Godolphin out: St. John’s star 
was in the ascendant, the grasping Duchess’s well-nigh set: 
Marlborough’s knell was already sounding: his Junto were at 
bay. Despite home dictation and Dutch interference the Queen 
was free again. Who knew what prizes fate was reserving 
in the lottery of life for the two friends ? 

Their friendship was recent but real, and it had been cemented 
by the present of a Plautus from the elder to the younger. Prior 
was senior to Swift, not only by the three years dividing their 
ages, but also by conversance with affairs, to which he affected 
to think his ‘loose scribble’ was a mere bye-play. He had done 
more than Swift, and yet even then he had not achieved so much. 
Though, since the previous autumn, they had been in constant 
good-fellowship round the tables of the Lord Treasurer, the young 
Secretary of State, and romantic, bombastic Lord Peterborough, 
they were, in truth, of opposed temperaments. Prior was vain, 
Swift proud; Prior accommodating, Swift uncompromising ; 
Prior fanciful, Swift imaginative. Swift was the same electric 
force, whether business or pleasure engaged him; Prior was 
solemn (‘ Dutch,’ De Torcy afterwards termed him) in routine, 
madcap—indeed reckless—over his cups. Swift was a Stoic 
aflame ; Prior an Epicurean with ambitions, In Swift’s heart 
of hearts hid Stella, and already lurked Vanessa ; in Prior’s, 
Mrs. Anne Denham, and the marionettes of vulgar intrigue 
whom he celebrated as Cloes. Pangs tortured the one, while 
the other sighed sentiment. Both cried ‘ Vive la bagatelle,’* 
but Prior’s ‘ bagatelle’ was a bubble, Swift’s a bullet. In 
three things, however, the friends were united—in devotion to 
the Church interest, in detestation of democratic clamour, and 
in the gift of a signal style. Yet even here differences were 
manifest. On the preceding New Year’s Eve, Harley had made 
Swift read aloud a copy of Prior’s latest verses, ‘1 read them,’ 
he says in that immortal journal ; ‘1 read them plain without 
any fine manner. Prior swore I should never read any of 
his again but he would be revenged and read some of mine as 





* Ci. Swift’s letter to Archbishop King, September 28th, 1721. 
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bad.’ To which Swift rejoined that he was famous for reciting 
verses, the worst in the world, which were usually snatched 
away by his friends. Let us take a brief retrospect of this 
singular career. 
. Matthew Prior was born on July 21st, 1664, probably at 
Wimborne, in Dorset,* where his father was a joiner. It has 
been presumed that his family were originally Nonconformists. 
The gossip that in childhood he fell asleep in St. Cuthberga’s 
library and burnt Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World’ is unfounded 
but characteristic. His father brought him to London and put 
him to school under Dr. Busby, in the neighbourhood of 
Channel Row, where dwelt both the vintner-uncle Samuel and 
the titled father of the two Montagues. But the father’s death 
and the widow’s inability to pay the fees compelled the lad to 
seek the shelter of his uncle’s roof,t where he kept accounts 
behind the bar. Here his aptness and scholarship attracted 
the notice of Fleetwood Sheppard and the Earl of Dorset—the 
steward of Nell Gwynn, and her first protector, respectively. 
He returned to his studies, the Earl providing books, and the 
uncle clothes. Sheppard it was who seems to have decided 
his career. 
‘My uncle, rest his soul, when living, 
Might have contrived me ways of thriving. 
* * * * 
All this you made me quit to follow 
The sneaking, whey-faced god Apollo. 
* * * * 
To add no more invectives to it, 
You spoiled the youth to make a poet.’ 


He resumed his studies and became ‘ King’s Scholar’ in 1683. 
The two Montagues (James, the future Chief Baron, and Charles, 
the famous Lord Halifax) had been school-associates. Charles 
was himself ‘ King’s Scholar’ in 1682, and was forthwith admitted 
fellow-commoner of Trinity College, Cambridge. A year later 
Prior, determined to follow his great friend James, and fearing 
that Dorset would despatch him to Christ Church, Oxford, dis- 





* He is described as of ‘ Middlesex and Dorset.’ It is curious that his patron 
was Earl of Middlesex and Dorset. 

t Samuel Prior appears also to have kept ‘The Rummers’ Tavern’ in Charing 
Cross. Prior could not help advertising the ‘Rhenish house’ in his first essay, 
‘The Story of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse’ :— 

‘What Wretch would nibble on a Hanging shelf? 
* » * * 
Or to the house of cleanly Rhenish go, 
Or that at Charing Cross or that in Channel Row.’ 
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obliged his patron and accepted one of the new scholarships 
founded by the Duchess of Somerset at St. John’s. In 1686 he 
took his Bachelor’s degree; for his Mastership of Arts he had 
to wait till 1700. It is in the year 1687 that he first emerges. 
On October 24th Charles and he published ‘The Hind and 
the Panther transvers'd to the Story of the Country Mouse and 
the City Mouse,’ of which Peterborough observed, long after- 
wards, that in the conjunction Montague’s part had been ‘ Just as 
if | was in the chaise with Mr. Cheselden here, drawn by his fine 
horse, and should say, “ Lord, how finely we draw this chaise.” ’* 
The skit was a‘ No Popery ’ parody of the great Dryden’s latest 
poem and attendant conversion. It followed the manner of 
Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal,’ which had appeared fifteen years 
before, and it alone, of the many libels which bombarded ‘ The 
Hind and the Panther,’ has managed to survive. Few read it 
now; yet it is worth reading, not only on account of the side- 
lights it sheds on Church party extravagance, but also for some 
strokes of inherent wit in its ‘twinkling argument.’ Bayes, the 
prototype of Puff, plays the chief part. ‘I'll tell you another 
thing,’ he ejaculates. ‘’Tis not everyone that reads a poem 
through, and therefore I fill the first part with flowers, figures, 
fine language, and all that; and then, i’gad, sink by degrees 
till at last I write but little better than other people.’ Pope 
must have had this in mind when he compiled ‘ The Art of 
Sinking’ for the Scriblerus Club. Montague, in the preface, 
deprecates any personal attack, and ridicules the absurdities of 
the theological fable. But, although for the times its tone is 
moderate, it was surely a hard thing for a young patrician to 
attack the old Laureate whose friend he was proud to be, and 
for a young plebeian who was acquainted with the Countess of 
Exeter, and afterwards tutor to her son, to assail an honoured 
inmate of Burleigh. Personalities, however, are often the first 
rungs on the ladder of fame, and Prior owed some of his success 
to this fashionable extravaganza. Pope, sparing and grudging 
in his recognition,t has classed Prior, by consequence of this 
performance, as one of the nine masters of English burlesque. . 
At this period Prior had not hit upon his peculiar bent. He 
oscillated between Butler and Cowley, between the jingling 





* Of. the work itself. ‘ Bayes: Mr. Johnson, how d’ye like that box? ... 
*T was given me by a person of honour for looking over a paper of verses, and 
indeed I put in all the lines that were worth any thing in the whole poem.’ 

t Pope just mentions him with Congreve and Swift, ‘ Dunciad,’ ii, 124, 138, 
To Pope Prior was more generous, in ‘Alma.’ Of Abelard— 

‘Dan Pope . . . has weaved 
A silken web; and ne’er shall fade 
Its colours.’ 
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muse of society and the statelier muse of piety. His second 
epistle, to Sheppard, happily instances the one :— 


‘I argue thus, the world agrees— 
That he writes well who writes with ease. 
* * * * 


Verse comes from heaven like inward light, 
Mere human pains can ne’er come by’t.’ 


His college exercise on the Deity unhappily exemplifies the 
other. But there is a true religious ring in his address to 
Dr. Sherlock, Master of the Temple :— 
*O live: and let thy works urge our belief; 
Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life.’ 


Dorset and the ‘ Mice’ had secured for the poet a diplomatic 
post. It was, as Thackeray has noticed, the temper of the times, 
when Apollo carried the letter of introduction to Mercury. 
The year 1690 saw him Secretary to Lord Dursley, envoy to 
the Congress at the Hague—the overture to the ill-starred 
Peace of Ryswick. He is a personage already. He pens a 
letter in Latin, elegant and exact, on Study, to the young 
Charles Berkeley, whom he had also been tutoring. But, better 
still, he displays before the King—himself a man of action— 
that singular capacity for commercial negotiation which distin- 
guished and advanced him. In this he differs from the other 
poet-officials of his day. Addison was a poor secretary, Steele 
notably incompetent and incorrect. Tickell and Gay were 
laughing-stocks in affairs. The witty Secretary for Jamaica 
and the tiresome versifier who was made under-secretary to 
a Secretary of State evinced no practical ability. ‘ Pastoral’ 
Philips may be acquitted, but then he was merely a sub- 
registrar in Ireland, as indeed in Arcadia. Poor little Harrison 
died too young even for his salary to have been paid. Perhaps 
George Stepney was the sole poet-diplomatist, except Prior, 
who excelled in his métier as well as in his metres. Swift—no 
mean judge—has noted these qualities of his friend in the 
‘Last Four Years of the Queen,’ as well as his social virtues in 
his ‘Inquiry.’ His verdict is very different from Pope’s con- 
temptuous ‘ Nothing out of verse’ and Burnet’s insolent ‘One 
Prior. But then Pope was afflicted with moral curvature of 
the spine, and Burnet is the most crooked partisan who ever 
posed as historian. It was expressly on the ground of experienced 
aptitude that St. John recommended Prior to the Queen for his 
mission to France. The Hague Congress, like so many others, 
ended in smoke, but it was a step for Prior. He was appointed 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber and Principal Secretary for 
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Ireland; in 1696 he was made Secretary to the embassy at 
Ryswick. If gratitude be a lively sense of favours to come, his 
revious and most original burlesque of Boileau on the taking 
of Namur (which he celebrated in a vers-de-sociéé manner, far 
removed from the crew of Court aspirants, including Congreve) 
and his triter ode to the King on his arrival, after the Queen’s 
death, may be called gratitude. His next tribute was after 
William’s own death had been so barely averted in 1696, He was 
about the Court. His colleagues had been Pembroke, Villiers, 
Lexington, and Williamson. His purse was being lined. No 
wonder that he trifled as well as toiled at Ryswick. Mr. Howard 
was in Pembroke’s retinue, and there seems to have been a 
Dutch Cloe with whom both he and Howard philandered in 
fact and verse, 
‘ Thus the more beauteous Cloe sat to thee, 
Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. 
But happy thou, from Cupid’s arrow free, 
And flames that pierced thy predecessor’s heart.’ 


No one was 

‘So blest as the Englishen Heer Secretaris.’ 

‘In a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night, 
On my left hand a Horace, a nymph on my right, 
No mémoire to compose, and no post-boy to move 
That on Sunday may hinder the softness of love. 

‘ For her, neither visits nor parties at tea, 
Nor the long-winded cant of a dull refugee. 
This night and the next shall be hers, shall be mine ; 
To good or ill fortune the third we resign.’ * 


France for the nonce restored her conquests to Spain, and 
recognised William’s title. The treaty was signed and ratified 
between the beginning of September and the end of October 
1696. Prior received two hundred guineas for bringing the 
articles over. Immediately afterwards began the secret nego- 
tiations for the first Partition Treaty. The Earl of Portland 
was nominated Ambassador Extraordinary to France, with Prior 
for Secretary. Dr. Martin Lister has left a curious account of 
Paris as this embassage saw it. Two months afterwards Villiers 
was created Earl of Jersey, and replaced the King’s favourite. 
In 1699 the Earl of Manchester was transferred from Venice to 
Paris, and Prior, with Jersey (whose ‘creature’ he has been 
styled), returned home to a post in the Earl’s secretarial office, 
conferred on him in place of the disgusted Shrewsbury. But 





* This poem, ‘ The Secretary,’ as well as ‘ Phaeton ? and ‘A Child of. Quality? 
were posthumously published. Pope said: ‘ Prior kept everything by him.’ 
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shortly before this, Prior had attended on the King at Loo to 
inform him of the grand monarque’s maltreatment of the Pro- 
testants. Even after his return he was in frequent communica- 
tion with Manchester, who kept a keen eye on St, Germains. 
We hear much of one ‘ Father Cosmo,’ ‘long-visaged, with a 
high Roman nose and fresh complexion ’—a Scotch priest who 
had absconded to Leyden with fifty thousand livres to be 
disbursed in Ireland. Prior seems now to have been conversant 
with the whole thread of intrigue. There was a certain 
‘ personne dont il s’agit’ whom he tracked, and who was offered 
a pardon and pension if ‘he was really disposed to do the 
thing. Spies grew on every bush, and the bushes were 
prickly and dirty enough. Then suddenly occurred the death 
of the Prince of Bavaria, which turned the first treaty into 
waste paper, and precipitated the second. Somers connived 
with reluctance. It was not difficult to foresee that when the 
enfeebled Charles of Spain should expire, Louis would seize 
the moment and again plunge Europe in war. Moreover the 
English nation, weighed down by taxes, and rent by eccle- 
siastical dissensions, had grown lethargic. The crafty monarch 
of France felt certain of success. 

The Whig reproach against the Peace of Utrecht fifteen 
years afterwards was, first, the privacy of the preliminaries, and 
secondly, the securing of British advantages in advance. It is 
hard for the student to understand why modern. historians 
should have perpetuated this party cry when one considers the 
invariable practice of the day. Prior long afterwards insisted 
that ‘If at the outset the enemy offers any advantage to England 
when the treaty is finally concluded, shall the ministry be 
accused for hearing? If so, no trumpet or hostage can be sent 
without the consent of all the allies.’ It was habitual to open 
the tangle by secret understandings. It was so in the case of 
the first Partition Treaty, between Callieres and Villiers.* It 
had previously been so at Nimeguen. Even while the War of 
Succession was raging, the Austrians manceuvred a separate 
and secret accommodation with France; and the Dutch on 
at least three occasions endeavoured to negotiate apart with 
De Torcy. It was this attitude of theirs which forced the 
English hand. And in the abortive conferences of 1709, it was 
notorious that the Dutch and French excluded the Austrians 
and English. If we glance further ahead, we see the compact 
between George I and the Regent (managed by Dubois at 
Hanover in 1716), which caused Walpole’s exclusion from office, 





* Coxe’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Shrewsbury,’ p. 346. 
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procured by the secret intrigues of Stanhepe and Sunderland ; 
while Walpole’s own guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction in 
1730 was resented by Fleury as ‘secret articles derogatory to 
the just interests of France,’* Prior disapproved these Partition 
Treaties, ‘nor much approved that mystic league.’ 
‘ That stroke, for all King William’s care, 
Begat another tedious war. 


Attached as he was to Somers and Halifax, he voted against 
the Lords and for the Commons on the Partition impeach- 
ments; or, to put it another way, for the King and against 
his advisers. He was member for East Grinstead from 
February to June 1701.¢ He joined Jersey, Harley, and 
St. John, and was accused of ‘ ratting.’ { 

And here another digression becomes necessary. Prior had 
been the ally of Montague, and a Whig. He was now twitted 
as a renegade, What is the meaning, with all allowance for 
interest, pique, and faction, of the labels ‘ Whig’ and ‘ Tory’ 
just before Queen Anne ascended the throne? We will con- 
dense a large subject, The old division had been ‘Court’ and 
‘Country.’ The bigotries of James II introduced another 
cleavage. The Tories became the Church party, and neither 
they nor the Church could ever forget their instrumentality in 
the Settlement of the Revolution. Mordaunt had been among 
the first who personally solicited William’s presence. Churchill 
and Nottingham paved the way for the invitation. Of its 
signatories at least three were Tories. When the Prince of 
Orange demanded at Exeter a written subscription, Rivers had 
exerted his utmost influence. Shrewsbury, who, though then 
a moderate Whig, afterwards (in Swift’s parlance) ‘ brought in 
the Tories,’ had been a prime mover throughout. Nor must 
we forget that political creed was constantly divorced from 
individual conviction. Godolphin, though trusted by William, 
was for a Regency. Somers himself, the supposed author of 
our amended Constitution—the Nestor of the Whigs—entered 
into a plot with Montague to erect a Commonwealth, with a 
Council of five Lords and ten Commoners.§ Lord Haversham, 
in politics inclined to be Republican, in religion, like Harley, 
a Dissenter, may serve as a Tory type. He continually acted 








* Coxe’s ‘ Walpole,’ iii, 195. 

+ The Parliamentary Returns published in 1878 omit his name entirely, and 
mention two others as representing East Grinstead. But the ‘ History of his 
Own Time’ expressly states that he sat for the constituency in the year 1701. 

¢ Yet Lord Halifax in 1711 attempted a rapprochement with Harley. See 
Hist. MSS. Commission, 15th oe App. Part rv, P. 674 

§ Ib., Part rv, p. xviii: letter from Kennet to Harley. 
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for the High Church party: he had voted for Exclusion: 
he voted for the Partition impeachments, and in favour of 
Sacheverell. But when the New Whigs assailed the land as 
well as the Church, and bolstered the moneyed corporations, 
when Marlborough contrived a Junto for his and Godolphin’s 
dictatorship, the expression ‘Lord Treasurer's Whigs’ came 
into vogue. Sunderland, a violent Republican, was perpetually 
mutinying against the novel party which he aided. 

‘The New Whigs,’ observed Swift, ‘were a faction raised 
and strengthened by incidents and intrigues,’ ‘Some were for 
a King under the limitations of a Duke of Venice; others for a 
Dutch Republic; a third party for an aristocracy ; and most of 
all for some fabric of their own contriving.’ These facts led him 
to asseverate in No, 43 of the ‘Examiner’: ‘I am not sensible 
of any material difference between those who call themselves the 
Old Whigs and a great majority of the present Tories.’ The 
position became analogous to that of the Liberal Unionists 
of our day. The Tories themselves were divided. There 
were the New Tories who were being ‘ educated’ by St. John: 
there were the trimming Tories whose manipulator was 
Harley: there were a few Jacobites and Non-jurors, who 
afterwards looked to the October Club; and there was a sort 
of Old Tory Junto, controlled by Rochester, Buckingham, 
and Haversham. But this was in 1711. In 1699 the main 
distinctions were as follows. The Old Whigs approved the 
Revolution and the Hanoverian succession, held the monarchy 
to be limited by laws with which the executive could not 
dispense, and allowed indulgence to scrupulous consciences, 
The Old Tory asserted hereditary right, held the persons of 
princes sacred and lawful authority irresistible, considered 
breaches of succession dangerous and schism an evil both per se 
and in effect, and believed the ruin of the Church to involve 
that of the State. High and Low Church—a distinction intro- 
duced by the Dissenters, to break the Church party—caused 
further complications. To quote Swift once more :— 


‘To be against a standing army in time of peace, was all High 
Church, Tory, and Tantivy ; to differ from a majority of bishops, was 
the same. To raise the prerogative above law for serving a turn 
was Low Church and Whig. The opinion of the majority in the 
House of Commons, especially of the country party or landed 
interest, was high-flying and rank Tory. To exalt the King’s 
supremacy beyond all precedent was Low Church, Whiggisb, and 
Moderate. To make the least doubt of the pretended prince’s being 
supposititious and a tyler’s son was, in their phrase, top and topgallant 
and perfect Jacobitism. To resume the most exorbitant grants that 
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were ever given to a set of profligate favourites and apply them to 
the public was the very quintessence of Toryism.’ 


We could not cite a better instance of how the Junto and the 
moneyed interest within ten years contrived to transform and 
confound the cant nicknames, nor a better justification for 
Bolingbroke’s endeavour to reconstruct a national party. 

One other consideration should be remembered. The country 
clergy were the providers and retailers of public opinion. _IIl- 

id and socially inferior, they yet wielded a great power. True, 
the press had multiplied. On the Whig side were the ‘ Daily 
Courant,’ the ‘ Observator,’ the ‘ British Review,’ and ‘ Flying 
Post’: on the Tory, the ‘Examiner’ and the ‘Rehearsal.’ But as 
they filtered through the counties it was the parson who dissemi- 
nated and expounded them.* In this fact lay the significance 
of Sacheverell’s sermon. The pulpit agitated the provinces. 

Prior then, like so many, was an Old Whig with High 
Church sympathies. He became a New Tory. He was for 
‘The King and Moderation.’ ‘Sure never was so much work,’ 
he writes to Manchester during the elections of 1700, ‘ for secur- 
ing parties and bribing elections.’ He deplores ‘ the madness of 
either faction.’ He was ‘ rather for supporting the Crown than 
obliging either party.’ Events marched apace. Louis declared 
first for the will and then for the Pretender: the counsellors of 
Partition were impeached : the Lords were pitted against the 
Commons: the Grand Alliance was formed. Then James II 
died, and shortly afterwards the little Duke of Gloucester. 
The Settlement had to be reconsidered, and the Tories under 
Godolphin were foremost in safeguarding it. They championed 
the Church in the first Bill for Occasional Conformity. Prior 
secured a fat appointment as one of the Commissioners of 
Trade, in the room of Locke, who had resigned. Philosophy 
as well as poetry then received State recognition. 

Meanwhile Prior’s muse was not idle. He had hit on a style, 
not great indeed, but uniting a pliable playfulness with touches 
of pathos, and even with a certain dignity and reserve. His metres 
varied as he roved from mood to mood. About 1700 he had 
inscribed on the title-page of Mezeray’s ‘ History of France’ :— 

‘Yet for the fame of all these deeds, 
What beggar in the Invalides, 
With lameness broke, with blindness smitten, 
Wished ever decently to die, 
To have been either Mezeray, 
Or any monarch he has written ? 





* Of. a remarkable instance in the Portland Papers (Hist. MSS, Comm.), p. 640. 
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It’s strange, dear author, yet it true is, 
That, down from Pharamond to Louis, 
All covet life, yet call it pain ; 
All feel the ill, yet shun the cure. 
Can sense this paradox endure ? 
Resolve me, Cambray or Fontaine. 
The man in graver tragic known, 
(Though his best part long since was done), 
Still on the stage desires to tarry ; 
And he who played the Harlequin 
After the jest still loads the scene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary.’ 
Prior’s ‘Carmen Seculare,’ in set eulogy of King William, 
contrasts ill with such lyrics, Lines like 
‘Round Ormond’s knee thou tiest the mystic string 
That makes the Knight companion to the King’ 


recall that terrible apotheosis with which Young some eighteen 
years later beslobbered Walpole. But the famous verses 
addressed to Montague, from which Thackeray has quoted, 
show his truer accents :— 
‘ Fancies and notions he pursues, 
Which ne’er had being but in thought: 
Each, like the Grecian artist, woos 
The image he himself has wrought.’ 


The ode in memory of Colonel Villiers, drowned in the*river 
Piava, whose peroration suggested to Pope the close of ‘ Eloisa 
to Abelard,’ deserves to be classical. 

‘ Cleanse the pale corpse with a religious hand 
From the polluting weed and common sand ; 
Lay the dead hero graceful in a grave 
Soy e only honour he can now receive), 
e fragrant mould upon his body throw, 
And plant the warrior laurel on his brow. 
Light lie the earth, and flourish green the bough. . . . 
And when the infernal judge’s dismal power 
To the dark urn shall throw thy destin’d hour ; 
When, yielding to the sentence, breathless thou 
And pale shalt lie, as what thou buriest now, 
May some kind friend the piteous object see 
And equal rites perform to that which once was thee.’ 


Nor has the vanity of human wishes ever found terser 
enforcement than in the moral to the ‘ Ladle.’ 
‘ Against our peace we arm our will : 
Amidst our plenty something still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
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That cruel something unpossessed 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest ; 
That something, if we could obtain, 
Would soon create a future pain ; 
And to the coffin from the cradle, 
’Tis all a wish and all a ladle.’ 


‘ Proprie communia dicere’ was his knack. The right word 
in the right place and space—what the French call ‘ netteté,’ 
and the Latins ‘concinnitas,’ It is on such nice taste that he 
compliments Jersey in the prologue to ‘ Purganti’; and in the 
same sense he elsewhere sings— 

‘That they with ardour strove to raise 
At once their Art’s and Country's praise ; 
And in their working took great care 
That all was full and round and fair.’ 
Epigrams so crisp display the diplomatic wit, the witty 
diplomatist. 

One cannot help feeling that Pope would never have 
attained such mastery of phrase had Prior never written. How 
few who tritely ejaculate, ‘ Virtue is her own reward,’ remember 
the preceding line, ‘On its own worth true majesty is reared.’ * 
How few who misquote, ‘ Be to her virtues very kind,’ recall 
what goes before :— 

‘Send her abroad ; and let her see 
That all this mingled mass which she, 
Being forbidden, longs to know, 

Is a dull farce, an empty show, 
Powder and pocket-glass and beau ; 
A staple of romance and lies, 
False tears, and real perjuries,’ 

His themes were not always savoury. ‘Hans Carvel’ and 
‘The Dove’ are offenders, and Johnson has been derided for 
calling him the author of ‘a lady’s book.’ Yet for his time he 
was. In his own words, ‘ Let wit be that which heaven and 
she may hear.’ If he is sometimes nasty, he is seldom prurient 
—an honour even in the age of Addison, whose ‘ white page’ is 
equally soiled on occasion. And in one particular Prior stands 
brightly apart. At no time have more charming verses been 
addressed to children than his: he is a child-lover born. Take 
his verses to one of the Dorset children in 1704 :— 

‘For, while she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things I swear ; 
Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair ; 








* ‘Ode in Imitation of Horace,’ iii, 2, written in 1692. 
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She may receive and own my flame, 
For though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She'll pass for a most virtuous dame 

And I for an unhappy poet. 
Then, too, alas! when she shall tear 

The lines some younger rival sends, 
She’ll give me leave to write, I fear, 

And we shall still continue friends ; 
For as our different ages move, 

Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it!) 
That I shall be past making love, 
When she begins to comprehend it.’ 
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Take, to travel a little out of our date, the more familiar lines 
penned for Harley’s granddaughter :— 





















‘My noble lovely little Peggy, 
Let this, my first epistle, beg ye, 
At dawn of morn and close of even, 
To lift your heart and hands to heaven. 
In double beauty say your prayer, 
“ Our Father ” first, then “ Notre Pare.” ’ 
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Here, we are in childhood’s Eden. No wonder that this same 
Peggy, when Duchess of Portland, told Lady Mary Montagu 
many years afterwards that Prior ‘made himself beloved by 
every living thing in the house,’ It is in such effusions, not in 
his love songs (which have been eclipsed by Congreve’s) that 
we find his fame. Thackeray, with these in mind, has 
compared him to Moore, but could Little ever have tuned his 
pipe to such a strain for the lispers of the nursery ? 

ie the ‘State Poems,’ published in 1704, Prior has at least 
two early sets of verses, satires on ‘ Translators’ and ‘ Poets.’ 
We fancy there is a third, and conjecture it to be the epigram 
ending with— 
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‘Namur was taken in his sight 
And Mons within his hearing.’ 


But that curious collection contains more interesting mention 
of Prior. In a ‘congratulatory poem,’ satirically aimed at Sir 
E. Seymour, Prior seems to be pointed at as— 


‘A minor poet of the inferior class 
Who, not like Horace, raised his monument of brass’ ; 
while the envy of literary promotions bursts out in— 


‘ This vast success of verse our poets had, 
Statesmen at home, and envoys all abroad.’ 
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In a burlesque ‘ Catalogue of Books to be sold by Auction,’ 
‘A Pindarick Ode in praise of darkness, clean straw, and 
water gruel, written for the use of the House of Commons 
at the desire of a noble peer,’ is ascribed to Prior, This 
may refer to Prior's vote on the Partition impeachments ; 
and one more skit on the last House of Commons of the 
King’s reign attests the calumny which success entails in party 
warfare :— 

‘The times are likely sure to mend 
When Pr—r rules the State ; 
Pr—r the noble Dorset’s friend 
(For whom the learned world contend) 
Justly deserves his hate.’ 


Marlborough’s victories astounded Europe, and Prior cele- 
brated them in due form, bantering Boileau again over Blenheim, 
and shedding Spenserian stanzas on Ramillies. But these very 
triumphs of the campaign preluded the new party management. 
The great Duke forsook his old friends, after his manner, 
and prompted by his wife’s ambitions entered on a rapproche- 
ment with the Whigs, who fast became a mere syndicate for 
keeping Marlborough in command and themselves in power. 
The change began to operate already in 1707, and Prior was 
called upon to lay down his employment. He was consoled, 
however, as we learn from Luttrell’s ‘Diary’* (a fact which 
has escaped biographers) by a secretaryship to the Bishop 
of Winchester. In 1708 Harley and St. John retired in 
dudgeon. ‘We were blessed with success,’ Prior writes, 
‘during this administration, but surely never was such an ill 
use made of victories.’ In 1709 he was at Bath recruiting 
his health and commissioning Sir Thomas Hanmer to dis- 
cover a grey mare with points and a Welsh widow with 
fortune. In 1710 Sunderland was dismissed and the path 
pers for Mrs. Masham and the Tories, Prior was in 

ondon with Dick Shelton, Freind, and the old Westminster 
set. In 1711 we have found him taking his morning walk 
with Swift, 

He was soon destined for stirring service. A year before he 
entered the House of Commons, there had been returned for 
Wootton Bassett a genius among the most original that have 
ever dominated England. This is not the time or the place 
to vindicate the career of Henry St. John, We are only now 
concerned with his relations to Prior, St. John cultivated his 





* Luttrell, vi, 183. 
Vol. 190.— No. £80. 2B 
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society, as he did that of every wit on both sides.* Speaking 
and writing French better than many Frenchmen, he soon 
marked Prior’s proficiency in languages—then a rare accom- 
plishment in England. Himself conversant with accounts, as 
Secretary at War, he was aware of Prior’s excellence in that 
department also. Although fourteen years separated their ages, 
St. John was already regarded as the rising sun. It was at this 
time his fancy to play Alcibiades, a man of pleasure proudly 
unbending to his friends. Prior soon took a prominent place 
in his circle and Harley’s. In 1710, St. John, Swift, Freind, 
and Oldsworth started the ‘Examiner’ as their organ. 
Exasperated by his expulsion from the Kitcat Club, Prior con- 
tributed a biting criticism on Garth’s ‘Ode to Godolphin,’ to 
which Addison replied. The Kitcat Club was soon replaced 
by the association of seventeen ‘ Brothers,’ in which puns were 
the diversion and politics the staple. The leading Tory wits 
and magnificoes were represented. Swift and Prior were among 
the former. 

St. John himself had struck the keynote of the crisis. 

‘Britain may expect to remain exhausted of men and money, to 
see her trade divided amongst her neighbours, her revenues antici- 
pated even to future generations, and to have this only glory left her 
that she has proved a farm to the Bank, a province to Holland, and a 
jest to the whole world.’ 


Peace had been resolved on—the peace so wantonly declined 
by Marlborough in 1707, in 1709, and in 1710. In the latter 
year Sacheverell’s sermon had inflamed the kingdom, The 
Junto used every artifice to divide their enemies and to 
rehabilitate their own flickering forces. Scotland, Holland, and 
Hanover were all pressed into the plot, but in vain. The 
Tories came in. Tn March 1711, Harley’s popularity was 
ensured by Guiscard’s dastardly attempt at assassination, cele- 
brated by Prior in verses touched with emotion :— 


‘ Great as thou art, thou canst demand no more, 
O breast bewailed by earth, preserved by heaven ! 
No higher can aspiring virtue soar ; 
Enough to thee of grief and fame i is given.’ 


* Addison dined with him the day the Peace was ‘signed. For his association 
‘with Prior, see the Chaucerian poem of ‘ Erle Roberts Mice’ (Prior repeatedly 
affects mice for fable). 
‘ As guests sat jovial at the board 
Forth leaped our mice ; eftsoons the Lord 
Of Boling, whilome John the Saint, 
Who maketh oft propos full queint, 
Laughed jocund, and aloud he cried 
To Matthew seated on ’toth’ side, 
“To thee, lean bard,”’ &c. 
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In February the Emperor Joseph | had expired—an event 
which presaged the union of Spiin and Austria under a Haps- 
burg, a conjunction nearly as ominous to the balance of power 
as the consolidation of France and Spaia under a Bourbon. Ina 
April, moreover, the Dauphin and two of his family died. It 
was time to begin taking measures in earnest. Swift, at Windsor 
in August, notes that Prior had been hiding away for some two 
months, and that the Secretary professed ignorance. In fact, 
propositions had been framed for Louis to consider, and Prior 
had been sent across the water under the Qu2en’s authority. 
He was to communicate England’s preliminary demands. On 
August 3rd he returned with Abbé Gaultier—a French spy of 
standing, who had been chaplaia to Tallard—and M. Mesnager, 
vested with full powers to treat. They were detained by mistake 
at Canterbury, but soon released. Swift met them at Windsor, 
and calls them ‘ good rational men.’ Everyone remembers his 
jeu desprit on the journey, which incensed Prior, and made 
Swift tease him about the liberty of the press. Oa the 
emissaries’ return to London at the end of the month frequent 
conferences took place, authorised by the Queen and the ‘Levis 
of a Committee of the Cabinet.” They were notoriously public. 
The first recorded was on September 20th, and met at Prior’s 
house. Special preliminaries were signed, between Great 
Britain and France, chiefly relating to colonial and commer- 
cial benefits. These were only to become effectual on condi- 
tion of a peace satisfactory to all the allies being secured 
through the Queen’s mediation. At the same time general 
preliminaries were signed, and, after some alterations, ‘to be 
palatable abroad,’ despatched and notified to Holland. This 
expedient of private and public preliminaries followed the Whig 
precedent of 1710; but the States were alarmed and suspicious. 
Buys was commissioned to remonstrate and negotiate. Mean- 
while Prior accompanied the envoys to Paris. St. John gave 
the Dutch clearly to understand that the Queen would concert 
no plan for the further prosecution of the war, unless they 
would drop artifice and delay and agree to open the Congress 
on New Year's Day. Prior soon came back with the King’s 
answer to Gaultier’s memorial extolling the ‘ firmness of the 
Queen,’ 

St. John had wished Prior to be one of the plenipotentiaries 
at Utrecht, but Lord Strafford, ‘ proud as Hell,’ was as unwilling 
as Shrewsbury was afterwards to serve with one of his ‘mean 
extraction.’ The diplomatic horizon seemed overcast. Marl- 
borough was vowing vengeance, and Eugene was concocting a 
conspiracy with the Junto, which was to be matured during his 
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visit in 1712. There were Whig riots in November. Prior was 
despondent about his own and the nation’s prospects. He‘ gave 
all for gone,’ but tried to put ‘a good face on it,’ The Cabinet 
resolved on a coup. By the end of the year Marlborough was 
deprived of his commandership and emoluments, and a batch of 
new peers was created to compel a majority in the Lords. The 
plenipotentiaries assembled at Utrecht on January 15th, 1712, 
and, immediately afterwards, Prior was made a Commissioner of 
Customs. He was discontented, ‘ because it spoils his wit. He 
says he dreams of nothing but cockets and dockets and draw- 
backs, and other jargon.’ It had been his complaint, when 
first made Commissioner of Trade— 


‘, . . The small genius which my youth could boast 
In prose and business lies extinct and lost.’ 


In February, too, Stratford, the banker, failed owing to specula- 
tion; and Prior, who could ill afford it, lost money. Mean- 
while a significant bedchamber intrigue had been proceeding. 
Abigail Masham was herself threatened by the Rochon: of 
Somerset, whose red locks had been. associated with Thynne’s 
murder, The Tories could not oust her. The Duke sulked, 
but eventually retired from his offices, leaving his spouse to play 
the Whig game in the little sitting-room of Kensington Palace. 
Anne had been widowed in 1708—an event commemorated by 
Prior in ‘ The Turtle and the Sparrow ’—and she depended more 
and more on satellites, by turns caressed and suspected. The 
Duchess was Mistress of the Robes, and redoubled her efforts 
against Harley and St, John. 

It was not a promising outlook. Everything hinged on the 
speedy success of the Peace, which the deaths of the Duke of 
Burgundy, in February, and the Duke of Brittany, in March, 
again complicated. Philip of Anjou was left, with only one 
frail life between him and the throne of his grandfather. Fate 
was fighting for the French on this problem of succession. 

Prior found solace in his muse. To this period must belong 
‘ The Simile,’ which so aptly figures his dashed ambitions :— 


‘ There, Thomas, didst thou never see— 
Tis but by way of simile— 
A squirrel spend his little rage 
In jumping round a rowling cage ; 
The cage, as either side turned up, 
Striking a ring of bells atop ? 
Mov’d in the orb, pleas’d with the chimes, 


The foolish creature thinks he climbs. 
= * * 7 
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So fares it with these merry blades 
That frisk it under Pindus’ shades. 
* * * * 


Brought back, how fast soe’er they go, 
Always aspiring, always low.’ 


But he was still in good place and fellowship. ‘The Brothers’ 
met weekly, and he rhymed an impromptu ‘invitation’ to 
Harley for a Thursday when they gathered 


‘ At Matthew’s palace in Duke Street, 
To try for once if they can dine 
On bacon-ham and mutton-chine.’ 


Swift and he were inseparable. Oxford showed him a long 
letter from the domineering policy-monger, and Swift lamented 
that Matthew could not be got to return it. At the beginning 
of August Prior was again summoned into action. St. John had 
indignantly been kicked upstairs. Already the feud between 
him and Oxford was beginning to ferment. Oxford dreaded 
his impetuous and overbearing rival ; and, instead of reviving 
the family earldom, condemned his phenomenal eloquence to 
fight the Tory battle in the recalcitrant House of Lords. Boling- 
broke decided to spur the flagging negotiations by a personal 
visit, and he took his ‘ fidus Achates’ with him. We must not 
attempt details, however interesting or misunderstood. The 
Court was charmed with ‘courtly Bolingbroke.’ He attended 
the opera, where he saw the Pretender. Louis gave him a 
diamond ring. He stayed little more than a fortnight, but 
effected wonders. Prior was ‘ pitched upon to be left there’; 
and there he remained as acting ambassador, but in no public 
character, until Shrewsbury was recalled in 1713. At the end 
of October Prior revisited England, to arrange the French claims 
on behalf of their pet the Elector of Bavaria. The City had 
changed its attitude; stocks rose at his coming. He stayed 
but a fortnight, and returned to onerous but ill-paid grandeur. 
He had been scolded for ‘his uncouth way of expressing the 
Queen’s sense,’ and he had been seriously unwell. 


‘A parcel of letters nearly left,’ writes ‘Matt’ to ‘Harry’ in 
September, ‘stand on this side for ever. Indeed, they had like to 
have done so... . . I was of opinion that I was going “ad Palamedem, 
ad Ulyssem, ad heroas.” I have changed this opinion these twelve 
hours past, and I hope to live with Lord Treasurer and Lord Boling- 
broke, who are e’en as good company.’ 


Weighty affairs were hampering progress. There was 
Lord Lexington’s mission to Spain about Philip’s renunciation. 
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There was the matter of Newfoundland, so dear to Bolingtroke’s 
Imperialism. At home there were vexations and hitches in- 
numerakle: at Utrecht there were braw]s and intrigues. ‘ For 
God’s sake, dear Matt,’ scrawls Bolingbroke, ‘ hide the nakedness 
of thy country and give the best turn thy fertile brain will furnish 
thee with to the blunders of thy countrymen, who are not much 
better politicians than the French are poets.’ These men are 
jaunty enough in their correspondence. Amid grave issues 
they trifle about Barbados water, and trvffles, and Chronique 
scandakuse. But there is a valiant uneasiness beneath. They 
carry their lives in their hands, and must sink or swim: they 
are playing for high stakes, 

‘The Queen,” writes Bolingt roke at this time, ‘can never do any- 
thing which shall look like a direct restraint on her allies from 
demanding what they judge necessary. But es long as they act the 
part which they now do, the can very justly be passive and neuter as 
to their interests: and, if her peace be made before theirs, which 
the will not delay for them, she can with the same justice leave 
them to make their own bargain.’ 


This is a very different note from Oxford’s temporising shifti- 
ness. It accentuated the gulf between them. 

It has keen persistently urged by historians that Prior and 
Bolingbroke were at this period accomplices for the Pretender ; 
that Queen Anne desired her half-brother to succeed, and even 
meditated abdication. These were the insinuations of Carteret 
and the invectives of Walpole. The cant has been gravely echoed 
by successive chroniclers: the dogs have had bad names given 
them and have been hung accordingly. There is certainly some 
colour for the assertion, but each presumption of probability is 
rebutted by overt facts. Lord Jersey and his family were persistent 
Jacobites ; and through the Riches Jersey was connected with 
Bolingbroke, who was in «Jose intimacy with Prior. But when, 
a year or so later, the widowed Lady Jersey abducted her son to 
Paris to be brought up in the Roman faith, her parting inter- 
view with the Queen, immediately surmised to be treasonous, 
did not deter Bolingbroke from doing his utmost—and success- 
fully—to thwart her, nor Prior from cursing the hour when she 
came to bore and to cabal. Again, Bolingboke was personally 
devoted to Marlborough, who was constantly preparing some 
stroke for St. Germains which would perhaps eventually con- 
stitute him Dictator; but this did not preclude St. John from 
concurring in Marlborough’s disgrace. Prior’s genuine attach- 
ment to the Church interest is another argument in his favour; 
and if Atterbury, be brought into court against him, we may 
reply that Atterbury’s behaviour was exceptional. 
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Immense capital has been made of the few letters discovered 
by Sir James Mackintosh in the ‘ Archives des affaires étrangéres.’ 
Those written on Gaultier’s mere motion were manufactured for 
Frenchconsumption, and are no more to be trusted or believed than 
the vapouring braggadocio of the Jacobites in the Macpherson 
papers, where, on the other hand, Bothmar’s own list of Jacobite 
peers does not include Bolingbroke. There is one letter in which 
Gaultier professes to intimate Bolingbroke’s desire to serve 
‘Montgoulin.’ It is significant, however, that he ‘presses to know 
who are those among the Whigs who, about eighteen months ago, 
offered Montgoulin to do him service.’ This quite tallies with 
Bolingbroke’s letter to Swift of August 3rd, 1714, after the Queen’s 
demise: ‘ The Whigs are a pack of Jacobites, that shall be the cry 
in a month, if you please.’ The fact is that, from Godolphin 
onwards and downwards, the leading Ministers had, from time to 
time, dipped in these intrigues for party purposes, but not one 
of them, least of all Bolingbroke, ever meditated the proclamation 
of the Pretender. The very day before the Queen’s death Boling- 
broke was preparing to send John Drummond to Hanover.* 
If he coquetted with St. Germains, it was partly to spy on the 
Whigs, and partly to humour the extreme Jacobite wing and the 
October Club, whose support was requisite for a united national 
party on the accession of George. t his was his grand scheme,t 
and it explains ambiguity after ambiguity in Swift's corre- 
spondence. As for the Queen, she declared to her own cousin, 
Jack Mulgrave, Duke of Bucks, who was a warmer Jacobite 
even than the Electress of Hanover, that she could do nothing 
for James, as his conduct had been so ‘ disobliging.’ He would 
not turn Protestant for all the Leslies in the world ; and there 
was an end. Nor would the triumph of James III have been 
any the more acceptable to Louis of France, who had dropped 
the Pretender—his instrument for fomenting English divisions 
—in order to establish King Philip and secure a peace without 
which his distressed kingdom would have been ruined. 

It was a sorry plight for a poet-politician. ‘We stand on the 
brink of a precipice,’ writes Bolingbroke to Prior on January 19th, 
1713. Newfoundland and the clauses of commerce languished. 
Countless hitches occurred ; but on one point Prior stood firm. 
Louis was not to protect the Pretender. It was ‘ the collective 


* Macpherson Papers, vol. ii, p. 530. 

¢ Of. Defoe’s ‘ History of the White Staff, 1714, p. 25. ‘They told him that 
it was time to strike home, as it was called, at the whole party; to give the 
Whigs the coup de grace. On p. 22 he explodes ‘This phantome of the 
Jacobites.’ Both these passages are significant, as coming from the defender of 
Oxford. See also p. 37, and part 1, p. 33, and especially pp. 35 and 47. 
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sense of the nation,’ insisted Bolingbroke to him on November 
6th. Prior was disquieted, too, as to his own position. He 
received neither the reward nor the respect of an ambassador, 
It was rumoured that he was to be replaced by General Ross; 
yet he still kept heart. On one occasion, when at the opera, he 
surprised a gentleman, who disturbed the performance with 
vociferous admiration, by objecting to the principal singer, and 
alleging as his reason: ‘Il chante si haut que je ne sgaurois 
vous entendre.’ 


‘ Adieu, my dear Lord,’ he writes ; ‘ if at my return I may help you 
any way in your drudgery, the youngest clerk you have is not 
more at your command: and if, at the old hour of midnight after 
your drudgery, a cold blade-bone of mutton in Duke Street will go 
down sicut olim, it with all that belongs to the master of the house 
(excepting Nanny*) is entirely yours... . Adieu! May God bless 
you, men respect you, and women love you!’ 


There is a spice of the future Sterne in Prior. He could not 
keep from his sentimental journeys through Alsatia :— 

‘If I have the honour of a line from you, writes Bolingbroke to 
Hanmer, ‘ pray give me some account of Matt’s private life. Once I 
was in the gentleman’s secret, but his last despatch contains, in 
almost a ream of paper, nothing but solemn accounts of base- 
ness. .. . . We hear much of a certain eloped nun who has sup- 
planted the nut-brown maid.’ 


This was ‘ Nannette,’ the ‘ Religieuse défroquée’ who figures 
in one of his songs. The Peace was at length signed in April 
1713, but the clauses of commerce dragged on unadjusted, The 
eventful year 1714 opens on Prior still complaining. The 
quarrels ‘ between his masters at Whitehall,’ loitering Harley 
and imperious St. John, grew worse ; so did the Queen’s health, 
On Janusry 18th Prior writes of the situation : 


‘What sort or set of men are to be our taskmasters? and what 
sluices are we provided with to save Great Britain from being 
overflowed? ... The thought, I grant you, is very mean, what 
would become of me? But humanity is frail and querulous.’ 


In July Oxford, who was Prior’s real hero, was dismissed. 
The thunderbolt burst on August lst, 1714. The Queen’s last 
act was to place, at Bolingbroke’s instigation, the white staff in 
the hands of Shrewsbury. On the proclamation of the new king, 
Marlborough, who had rushed post-haste from the Continent, was 
hissed : so was Oxford. But Ormond and Bolingbroke—‘ The 





* Mrs. Durham. It may be mentioned that Rowe is constantly singing her 
praises in maudlin lyrics. 
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Captain ’—were cheered.* Such was the public temper of the 
moment. 

Prior heard the news with dismay. He had lost his official 
plate, and was in the midst of an ode to the Queen imploring 
the gift of her portrait, when the news reached him, ‘Am I 
to go to Fontainebleau? Am to come here? Am I to be 
looked upon? Am I to hang myself?’ 


‘ Fierce robbers there are that infest the highway, 
So Mat may be killed, and his bones never found ; 
False witness at Court and fierce tempests at sea, 
So Mat may yet chance to be hanged or be drowned.’ 


The peace had been called ‘ Matt’s peace.’ A broadside of 
the time runs— 
‘O the wretched peacemakers— 
Bob, Harry, Arthur, Matt, 
Who’ve lost our trade, 
Our friends betray’d, 
And all to serve a chambermaid.’ t 


But, anxious and in suspense, he yet plodded on with one of 
the main objects of ‘the d—d Peace of Utrecht ’—the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk. His fears were realised. Lord Stair arrived 
in Paris and impounded his papers. He was recalled, trembling, 
to England. The same March 1715 which witnessed Boling- 
broke’s flight witnessed Prior’s arrest and impeachment. He 
was reproached with offering to turn King’s evidence ; but, apart 
from his character, this is disproved by the event. The Secret 
Committee, under Walpole’s presidency, which tried him, failed 
to elicit a compromising word. The trial reminds us more of 
the Dreyfus court-martial than an English tribunal: it was an 
Inquisition, Prior termed it ‘a wild inquiry.’ He was not 
even allowed to see the heads of indictment; the Committee 
themselves were unacquainted with the points required. 
Coningsby raved, stormed, and swore: Walpole and Stanhope 
sulked. Nothing incriminating could be extracted; and, after 
some two years of detention—during which he composed 
‘Alma ’—he was liberated, although he was excepted out of the 
Act of Grace in 1717. 

It was ‘a new world.’ Tories unimpeached and unexiled 
were yet outlaws from public employment. Through Lord 
Oxford’s grateful kindness Prior was presented with the purchase 
money, four thousand pounds, of a small estate, Down Hall in 


* Letter from Charles Ford to Swift, August 5th, 1714. 
t ‘Harl. Misc.,’ iii, 294 (ed. 1745). 
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Essex. His journey thither was commemorated by a ballad. 
Four thousand pounds more were in time secured by. the édition 
de luxe of his poems, under the auspices of Lord Bathurst.* He 
eventually recovered his long-withheld arrears of salary. 

He now lived in retirement among the friends of the Oxford 
family, and with Lewis, Ford, Shelton, and Arbuthnot. In 
the quarrels between Harley and St, John, Prior had certainly 
espoused the former’s cause. Not a trace remains of any 
communication addressed by him to Bolingbroke. The hotch- 
potch of loose papers which forms his so-called ‘ History of 
his Own Time’ is not, as some have supposed, apocryphal. 
The internal evidence is strongly in its favour. The sham 
mémoires of Mesnager are of an opposite and self-refuting order. 
But nowhere does Prior break silence. Bolingbroke himself 
only broke it after Prior’s death, On January lst, 1722, he thus 
delivers himself to Swift :— 


‘ .,. It is therefore much better to hold one’s tongue. I am sorry 
that... . our old acquaintance Matt lived so poor as you repre- 
sent him. I thought that a certain lord, whose marriage to a certain 
heiress was the ultimate end of a certain administration, had put him 
above want.’ 


Indeed Prior was very improvident. On January 12th, 1717, 


Lewis writes to Swift :— 


‘Our friend, not having had the vicissitude of human things before 
his eyes, is likely to end his days in as forlorn a state as any 
other poet has done befvre him, if his friends do not take more care 
of him than he did of himself... . He, Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay 
are now with me and remember you. It is our joint request that 
you will endeavour to procure some subscriptions.’ 


The Irish money, however, for the new edition was a long 
time on the road. Two years after Prior’s death Swift writes 
to Cope: ‘It is abominable that you will get me none of 
Prior’s guineas.’ The English money was largely and fashion- 
ably subscribed. 

f ‘Solomon,’ and indeed of all Prior’s longer pieces, 
little need be said. His talent was for mood, and he failed in 
sustained effort. ‘Solomon’ was popular in its day, like ‘ Alma’ 
(whose authorship Pope pretended to covet), like ‘ Henry and 
Emma.’ It was translated into Latin. It was a moralisation, 
and therefore Cowper praises it as Prior’s best.{ But tedious- 





* Curll had published an unauthorised edition in 1707, which compelled 
Prior to scrape together an incomplete one in 1709. 
¢ Letter to Unwin, January 5th, 1782. 
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ness, as Dr. Johnson remarks, is indeed the most fatal of all 
faults; and Prior knew that the poem was dull :— 


‘Indeed poor Solomon in rhyme 
Was much too grave to be sublime.’ 


The passage, however, on the miseries of old age, ‘ Herself 
the forest ill,’ possesses a personal pathos. 

His ‘ Alma ’ was a happier flight, Though long, it rambles 
in imitation of Butler, — 


‘ Whose noble negligences teach 
What others’ toils despair to reach.’ 


One episode, which harps on the poet's own fatalism, should 
be rescued from oblivion. He compares men to cards :— 


‘Poor men! poor papers! we and they 
Do some impulsive force obey, . . . 
But Space and Matter we should blame ; 
They palmed the trick, that lost the game.’ 


A student of Chaucer, as well as of Spenser, he revived the 
‘ Nut-brown Maid,’ and spoiled it in the modernisation, although 
the Latin eloquence of ‘Henry and Emma’* suited the 
‘ pomposity of the age and rendered it his greatest ephemeral 
success. A student of Fontenelle, as well as of Fontaine, he 
left among his unpublished papers some heads for ‘ Dialogues 
of the Dead,’ and was thus among the precursors of Landor.f 

His remaining days were few and evil. He topes in town 
with Ford and Lewis and Mrs. Cox: he makes one last effort 
to represent his University in 1721: he murmurs at even 
Lord Oxford’s neglect.{ But he also plants and improves his 
garden and endears himself to Lord Oxford’s grandchildren. 
Dr. Johnson quotes from Swift's letters the scene where he 
treats their mother at Cambridge and speaks ‘ verses to her in 
a gown and cap.’ But Dr. Johnson omits his quarrel with 
Atterbury. Doubtless Atterbury’s contempt for Oxford in the 
breach with Bolingbroke had caused some coolness while the 
Queen lived. But the split came when the Bishop of Rochester 
buried the infidel Duke of Buckingham in 1721.§ Prior retorted 
by a virulent epigram and a scurrilous epitaph. The prelate was 


* Mrs. Durham was its inspiration :— 
‘ Bright Cloe, object of my constant vow, 
Wilt thou awhile unbend thy serious brow?’ &c. 

She too is the ‘Nancy’ of his lyric, ‘As Nancy at her toilet sat.’ 

+ For other poems ascribed to Prior, see Mitford’s ‘Life’ Aldine Edition 
(1835), p. xxxiii. ~ sal 

t Swift to Lord Oxford, October 11th, 1722. 
i § That this was the real cause appears from Atterbury’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. 1,'p.!79. 
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an unscrupulous sacerdotalist whose haughty ambitions pricked 
him to be constantly dabbling with the Pretender, He could 
no more abstain from treason than a dipsomaniac from drink, 
At this date Prior writes to Swift: ‘It is all wilder than St, 
Anthony’s dream. . . . Our old friend Oxford is not well and 
continues in Herefordshire. John of Bucks died last night, and 
last night Coningsby was sent to the Tower.’ His last letter is 
dated April 25th, 1721: ‘Roffen is more than suspected to 
have given up his party, as Sancho did his subjects, for so 
much a head.’. This refers not to the Jacobite plot, in which 
the Bishop was now implicated, but to Oxford’s undying 
machinations even then to reinstate the Tories, 

Prior died of a ‘ fever, on September 18th, 1721, while on 
a visit at Wimple, Lord Oxford’s seat. His will is dignified 
in expression. He left books to Cambridge; mementoes to 
friends ; a bequest to his old Swiss servant ; substantial legacies 
to his faithful secretary, Adrian Drift, and Mrs, Durham; and he 
made Drift and Mrs. Cox residuary legatees. He bequeathed 
five hundred pounds for his tomb, surmounted by the bust 
which Louis XIV had commissioned Coysevox to execute— 
* This last piece of human vanity.’ He was buried at the feet 
of Spenser, as he desired, and Freind composed a too 
voluminous epitaph. The will thus concludes :— 


‘ Wishing health, honour, and happiness to dear Lord Harley and 
his family and to all my friends in general ; peace on earth and 
good will towards men, I recommend my soul and body to the 
eternal and everlasting God who gave me my being. “ Deus es, 
instaura plasma tuum.” ’ 


In the tradition of French drollery, in the fantasies of 
Watteau, stands the figure of Pierrot. Long and lean, prodigal 
and impulsive, pale and pathetic, he joins gaminerie with 
repentance, the carelessness of a child with the cares of a man, 
a light .with a heavy heart. Prior is the Pierrot of English 
literature. He trifles in earnest: he sports with industry. He 
strays and regrets: he regrets and strays. He is always lovable, 
even when least respectable. His trinkets were the offerings of 
a true patriot to the country which he was most consistent in 
adoring. To cite his own quotation :— 


‘Non sunt contemnenda quasi parva sine quibus magna constare 
non possunt.’ 
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Art. V.-—1. Leonardo da Vinci: Artist, Thinker, and Man of 
Science. From the French of Eugene Miintz. London: 
Heinemann, 1898. 

2. Ricerche intorno a Leonardo da Vinci. Serie prima. Da 
Gustavo Uzielli. Turin: Loescher, 1896. 

3. Léonard de Vinci: L’Artiste et le Savant. Essai de 
biographie psychologique. Par Gabriel Séailles. Paris: 
Perrin, 1892 ’ 

4. The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci. Compiled and 
edited from the original manuscripts by Jean Paul Richter, 
Ph.Dr. London : Sampson Low and Marston, 1883. 


YP\HE place which Leonardo da Vinci holds in the history of 
art must always be unique. He stands alone among the 
painters of the Renaissance, by reason not only of the rare 
perfection and high intellectual qualities of his art, but of the 
extraordinary influence which he exerted upon his contem- 
poraries, and the universal character of his genius. Never 
before or since in the annals of the human race has the same 
passionate desire for knowledge been combined with the same 
ardent love of beauty, never have artistic and scientific powers 
been united in the same degree as in this wonderful man. 
Painting, as we all know, was only one of the varied forms in 
which his activity was displayed, and occupied a comparatively 
small portion of his time and thoughts. As sculptor, architect, 
and engineer Leonardo was alike illustrious in his day; as a 
philosopher and man of science he has been justly hailed as the 
eure of Galileo, of Bacon and Descartes. Alexander von 
umboldt proclaimed him to be the greatest physicist of the 
fifteenth century, the one man of his age who ‘united a 
remarkable knowledge of mathematics with the most admirable 
intuition of nature’; and scholars of our own day have recog- 
nised in him—to use the words of Hallam—a thinker who 
anticipated the grander discoveries of modern science, and a 
master of literary style who knew how to clothe his lofty 
thoughts in noble and eloquent language. 

It is only during the last twenty years that the writings of 
Leonardo have been fully made known to the world. Although 
it was his practice, during more than thirty years, to write down 
his thoughts and observations daily, he never published a single 
line during his lifetime. After the master’s death in France 
his manuscripts, consisting of thirty Aibretti, containing as many 
as five thousand sheets, were brought back to Italy by his 
favourite scholar, Francesco Melzi, who kept them as a sacred 
treasure until his own death about 1570. His heirs proved 
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unworthy of the trust reposed in them, and the precious 
writings were gradually dispersed and scattered abroad. Loose 
pages were often detached, and were either given away as 
relics of the great master or stolen by unscrupulous hands. 
Thus, for instance, one page of the treatise on Motion is at 
Venice, others are in Paris and London, while the remaining 
portion is preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, The 
two volumes formerly in the Ashburnham Collection consisted 
entirely of separate sheets which had been torn out of 
manuscripts in the Institut de France, but which have now been 
restored to their original places, In spite, however, of the 
great value attached to Leonardo’s manuscripts and the high 
prices which they commanded in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, no attempt was made to publish any of his writings, 
except the treatise on Painting, for more than three hundred 
years after his death. This was no doubt chiefly owing to 
the great difficulty of deciphering the painter’s handwriting. 
Leonardo, as is well known, was left-handed, and always wrote 
in oriental fashion from right to left. ‘He wrote backwards,’ 
says Vasari, ‘in rude characters with the left hand, so that his 
writings are very difficult to understand.’ Besides this, 
Leonardo’s orthography is peculiar to himself: he abbreviates 
some words and joins others together, and employs neither 
stops nor accents, Under these circumstances, it is hardly 
surprising that the contents of his manuscripts remained 
practically unknown to successive generations, and that their 

ublication was reserved to scholars of our own age. Both in 
Recies and Italy the work has of late years been carried on 
with -praiseworthy zeal and perseverance. The whole of the 
twelve codices in the library of the Institut de France have now 
been published by M. Charles Ravaisson-Mollien, who has 
devoted ten years to this laborious work, which he finally 
completed in 1891. The Codex Atlanticus, which, together 
with these manuscripts, had been brought to Paris by Napoleon 
in 1796, but was restored to the Ambrosian Library in 1815, 
has also been published during the last few years by the 
Academia dei Lincei. The Codex Trivulzianus was edited by 
Signor Beltrami in 1891, and the treatise on the Flight of Birds, 
presented by its owner, M. Theodore Sabachnikoff, to the King 
of Italy, was published in 1893. The complete publication 
of the MSS. preserved in England still remains to be effected. 
Chief among these are the three volumes bought by Lord 
Arundel in Spain in the seventeenth century, now preserved at 
Windsor and in the British Museum ; the treatise on Hydraulics 
in Lord Leicester’s library at Holkham ; and the MS. purchased 
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by Lord Lytton in Vienna, and presented to the South Kensington 
Museum in 1876 by Mr. Forster. Considerable extracts from 
these writings were published sixteen years ago, by Dr. J. P. 
Richter, in his valuable collection—‘The Literary Works of 
Leonardo da Vinci.’ 

Meanwhile Professor Uzielli’s indefatigable researches have 
brought several new documents to light and settled many 
disputed points in the history of the painter’s life; and the 
brilliant psychological study of M. Gabriel Séailles has for the 
first time given us an adequate idea of the elevation and the 
wide range of Leonardo’s genius. The result of these researches 
has been, for the most part, embodied in the sumptuous 
monograph recently published by M. Eugene Miintz, the 
distinguished French critic, whose works on the Renaissance 
have attained a world-wide celebrity. His biography of 
Leonardo, however, it must be owned, leaves much to be desired. 
His treatment of the subject is in many respects superficial and 
incomplete. He fails to grapple with many of the chief 
problems in Leonardo’s life, and makes little or no attempt to 
discriminate between the works of the master and his scholars, 
or between the productions of the different artists on whom the 
great teacher’s mantle fell. Fortunately, M, Miintz’s deficiencies 
as a critic and connoisseur have been partially remedied by the 
searching criticism which has been of late years applied to 
Leonardo’s works by Morelli and his followers. Many second- 
rate paintings which were formerly ascribed to the master are 
now assigned to his various imitators; and we await the 
publication of an important work by M. Berenson, in which 
the whole subject of Leonardo’s drawings will, for the first time, 
be thoroughly investigated. The great artist’s fame can only 
gain from this severe scrutiny, while it has already become 
possible to form some distinct idea of the style of his different 
pupils, and to distinguish between the works of Beltraffio, 
Cesare da Sesto, Gianpietrino, Luini, Solario, and the other 
Lombards who carried on the great master’s traditions and 
imitated his manner. 

Signor Uzielli’s researches have thrown considerable light 
on the pedigree of Leonardo and on the history of Vinci, the 
fortified borgo on the western slopes of Monte Albano, half- 
way between Florence and Pisa, where he was born in the year 
1452. A peasant who bore the name of Tommaso Vinci was 
still living in this mountainous district in 1869, and had 
papers in his possession that proved his descent from the 
painter’s half-brother Domenico. Leonardo was the natural 
son of Ser Piero, a young notary of Vinci, where his ancestors 
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had followed the same profession during four generations, 
without ever emerging from obscurity. The painter’s father, 
however, was a man of remarkable vigour and energy. He 
soon acquired a connexion in Florence, where he held important 
offices, and occupied a house on the Piazza San Firenze. All 
we know of the painter’s mother is that her name was Caterina 
and that after giving birth to Piero’s son she married a peasant 
of Vinci. But the Anonimo who wrote Leonardo’s biography 
early in the sixteenth century, and whose statements as a rule 
appear to be singularly correct, tells us that she was a girl of 
good family. In the same year, 1452, Piero, who was twenty- 
five at the time of his son’s birth, took a certain Albiera 
Amatori to wife, after whose death he married three other wives, 
and had a family of ten sons and two daughters. Neither of 
his first two wives however bore him any children, and Leonardo 
lived in his father’s house in Florence until he was twenty-four 
years of age. As he grew up he attracted attention not only by 
his personal beauty and great strength, but also by his passion 
for learning. Music and mathematics were among his favourite 
studies, but he was still fonder of drawing and modelling; 
‘even at this early age,’ Vasari tells us, ‘ he began many things 
and then abandoned them.’ At fifteen he entered the studio of 
Andrea Verocchio, who, as the representative of the scientific 
school of Florentine artists, was well fitted to develope Leonardo's 
peculiar genius. Here the brilliant youth became a great 
favourite both with his master and comrades, among whom 
were Perugino and Lorenzo di Credi. The charm of his 
conversation and the gentleness of his nature made him popular 
with all. In 1472 his name was inscribed on the roll of the 
Painters’ Guild, and soon afterwards he was invited to study 
the antique in the gardens of San Marco and received a pension 
from Lorenzo de’ Medici. Through this influential patron he 
obtained a commission in 1478 from the Signory to paint an 
altarpiece for the chapel of the Palazzo Vecchio, and in 1480 
he signed a contract by which he agreed to complete another for 
the monks of San Donato, in the space of two years and a half. 
Neither of these pictures was ever executed, but the cartoon 
of the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ which still hangs in the Uffizi 
was probably a design for one of the two. This striking and 
animated work is as remarkable for the originality of the con- 
ception and the beauty of the composition as for the character 
and variety of the heads and the wealth of detail. Already, 
it is clear, he had made it his aim, as he afterwards wrote, ‘ to 
paint two things, man and the thoughts of man’s heart; and to 
express the movements of the soul through the gestures of the 
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limbs.’ The attention which he devoted to the architecture 
and the horses in this picture was equally characteristic of his 
genius. In this cartoon he reveals himself as an entirely 
independent.and original master, and observes the rule, which 
he laid down as of supreme importance for young artists, of 
. going straight to Nature. 

The unfinished study of ‘St. Jerome’ on his knees, with his 
lion at his side and the church of Santa Maria Novella in the 
background, now in the Vatican, and the charming little 
‘Annunciation ’ in the Louvre, are the only other works of this 
period that are left us. A lovely study of the youthful Virgin’s 
head in this picture may still be seen in the Uffizi, and may 

thaps be one of the Madonnas to which Leonardo alludes in 
a MS. note of October 1478: ‘I began two Virgin Maries.’ 
A still earlier specimen of his handwriting, in the oriental 
fashion which he had already adopted, may be seen on a 
drawing, also in the Uffizi, representing a mountain-scene in 
the Apennines, and bearing the inscription, ‘On the day of 
St. Mary of the Snows, 2nd of August, 1473.’ All the other 
early works which Vasari describes—the ‘Rotella’ with the 
monster heads, the ‘ Medusa,’ in which he indulged his taste 
for fantastic horrors, and the ‘ Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden,’ with each flower and leaf lovingly and accurately studied 
—have vanished, while the genuineness of the angel which, 
according to Vasari, he painted in Verocchio’s ‘ Baptism,’ is 
now generally rejected. 

In July 1481 Leonardo was living in his own house in 
Florence. He received certain payments in advance from the 
monks of San Donato, as well as a load of logs and faggots 
and the sum of one lira six soldi, for painting their clock, After 
that his name disappears from contemporary records, and it is 
not until 1487 that we find any mention of him again. By 
that time he was a painter and architect of great renown, and 
was living in Milan, in the service of Lodovico Sforza, Duke of 
Bari, and Regent for his nephew, the young Duke Giangaleazzo. 
The silence of documents has given rise to all manner of strange 
theories accounting for Leonardo’s occupations during these 
five or six years, Dr. Richter ventured on the bold conjecture 
that the painter visited the East, entered the service of the 
Sultan of Cairo as engineer, and even embraced the Mahometan 
religion, The chief argument upon which this theory rested 
was the existence, among Leonardo’s manuscripts, of a letter, 
addressed to the Governor of Syria, in which the writer describes 
an earthquake which actually took place at Aleppo in 1483, and 
illustrates his account with maps and drawings of Armenia. 
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This ingenious theory, however, has been refuted by the con- 
vincing arguments of Professor Govi and Mr. Douglas Freshfield, 
who point out that these notes on Mount Taurus and other 
parts of Asia Minor were evidently borrowed from the account 
of some contemporary traveller; that the names employed in 
the letter and maps are not medizval but classical terms; and . 
that the description of the Caucasus is taken from Aristotle. 
The silence of all contemporary writers on the subject, and the 
absence of all drawings of oriental scenes and subjects from 
Leonardo’s note-books, may be taken as still more conclusive. 
It must also be remembered that Leonardo was passionately fond 
of geography, and collected topographical facts about all parts 
of the world ; and also that almost one-third of his manuscripts 
consists of compilations from other writers, both ancient and 
modern. The fine sonnet formerly ascribed to him, as Professor 
Uzielli was the first to prove, is the work of Antonio di Meglio; 
while among the passages given by Dr. Richter as original 
prose we find verses of Petrarch and Dante. 

In the absence of other documents, we return to the narrative 
of our friend the Anonimo of the sixteenth century. When 
Leonardo was thirty years old, he tells us, he was sent by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, with the musician Atalante Migliorotti, to 
bear a silver lute to his friend Lodovico Sforza at Milan. This 
would fix the date of Leonardo’s arrival at the Milanese Court 
in 1482, or early in the following year, and agrees with the 
statement of another contemporary, Sabba da Castiglione, who 
says that Leonardo spent sixteen years of his life in modelling 
his great equestrian statue, which was destroyed after he left 
Milan in 1499. Both Signor Uzielli and M. Miintz adopt 1483 
as the probable date of Leonardo’s arrival in Milan. 

Lodovico Sforza, from the moment of his accession to power 
in 1480, had determined to raise a colossal statue in memory 
of his father, the famous condottiere, Duke Francesco, and he 
naturally applied to his friend, Lorenzo the Magnificent, for a 
sculptor who could execute the work. It was then, no doubt, 
that Leonardo wrote the famous letter in which he offered his 
services to the Duke, and proudly enumerated his different 
talents and capabilities. After dwelling at length on his 
capacity as military engineer and his ability to construct 
cannons and scaling-ladders, mortars and engines of beautiful 
and useful shape, he concludes with the following words :— 

‘In time of peace, I believe I can equal anyone in architecture, in 
constructing public and private buildings, and in conducting water 
from one place to another. I can execute sculpture, whether in 
marble, bronze, or terra-cotta ; and in painting I can do as much as 
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any other, be he who he may. Further I could engage to execute 
the bronze horse in eternal memory of your father and the illustrious 
house of Sforza. And if any of the above-mentioned things should 
appear to you impossible or impracticable, I am ready to make trial 
of them in your park or in any other place that may please your 
Excellency, to whom I commend myself in profound humility.’ 


Lodovico’s quick eye soon recognised the rare genius of the 
oung Florentine master, and manifold were the lines in which 
Leonardo’s talents were employed during the sixteen years which 
he spent in the Moro’s service. But the equestrian statue was 
probably the first important commission which he received. 

Endless were the preparations which Leonardo made for his 
great task. He applied himself to an elaborate study of the 
structure and anatomy of the horse, and wrote a whole treatise 
on the subject, which is preserved at Windsor, containing no 
less than forty sheets of studies. Unfortunately he could not 
satisfy himself, and tried one design after another, without 
deciding upon any of them, until even the Duke began to lose 

tience, and to wonder if the work would ever be completed. 

On the 23rd of April, 1490, we find the following entry in 
Leonardo’s note-book :—‘ To-day I began this book and a new 
model of the horse.’ Three years and a half later, at the 
wedding of Lodovico’s niece, Bianca Sforza, and Maximilian, 
King of the Romans, Leonardo’s model was sufficiently advanced 
to be placed on the Piazza of the Castello, under a triumphal 
arch. Poets and chroniclers hailed the great statue as one of 
the wonders of the age. They compared Leonardo to Phidias 
and Praxiteles, and Lodovico to Pericles and Augustus. Luca 
Pacioli, the famous mathematician, tells us that the monument 
was twenty-six feet high, and when cast in bronze was 
expected to weigh 200,000 lb. In a manuscript note Leonardo 
calculates that 100,000 Ib. of metal will be required, and that 
five furnaces will have to be employed. Unfortunately, by this 
time, Lodovico’s dominions were already threatened by foreign 
invaders, and financial difficulties put an end to his most 
cherished schemes. ‘I say nothing of the horse,’ writes Leonardo 
in a letter to the Duke, ‘ for I know the times.’ The equestrian 
statue was never cast, and after the fall of Lodovico and the 
occupation of Milan by the French, Leonardo’s model was 
allowed to perish. 

‘This is certain,’ writes Sabbi da Castiglione, ‘ that through the 
ignorance and carelessness of certain persons ... this work has been 
given over ignominiously to ruin. And I would remind you, not 
without sorrow and indignation, that this noble and ingenious 
masterpiece served the Gascon archers for a target.’ 

202 
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The equestrian statue was the chief, but by no means the only 
work to which Leonardo’s time and labours were devoted during 
the first ten years of his residence at Milan. Whether in the 
capacity of architect or engineer, of painter’ or decorator, the 
Florentine master’s services were in continual request at the 
Moro’s court. In 1487, he made a model for the cupola of Milan 
Cathedral, and three years later received payment for another, 
which he never executed. In 1490, he was summoned to Pavia, 
to give his opinion on the new Duomo in that city, but was 
hastily recalled to superintend the decorations of the ball-room 
in the Castello on the occasion of Lodovico’s marriage. In later 
years he is repeatedly mentioned as engaged in painting the 
newly-built camerini in this palace, which under Lodovico’s rule 
became one of the finest in Italy. After centuries of neglect and 
ruin, this once splendid home of the Sforzas is now, we rejoice 
to think, in course of restoration. Already a fresco of ‘ Mercury 
and Argus,’ by the hand of Bramante, has been discovered in 
one of the very rooms once occupied by the Moro, and if none of 
Leonardo’s own work has yet been brought to light, we recognise 
his invention in the beautiful interlaced ornament which adorns 
a vaulted ceiling of another hall. This same favourite device, 
in which a Belgian professor, M. Errera, detects a play upon 
the painter’s name—vinci, links or chains—appears on the 
mysterious circular engravings bearing the inscription Academia 
Leonardi Vinci, which have excited so much curiosity and been 
the subject of so many discussions. Some writers have supposed 
that these prints were entrance tickets to the courses of an 
Academy presided over by Leonardo. Others think that they 
were used as book-plates in the library belonging to this 
Academy, while the Marchese d’Adda suggests with more 
probability that they were models of linear ornament for the use 
of students. We confess that we are inclined to agree with 
Signor Uzielli in doubting the existence of any formal body or 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Milan, The word was probably 
applied to those gatherings of scholars and artists which were 
common at the different Courts of Italy, and to one of which 
Luca Pacioli alludes as ‘ the laudable and scientific duel’ held 
in the Castello of Milan on the 9th of February, 1498, when 
the Duke himself, with Leonardo and many other distinguished 
personages, was present. In later years he was appointed ducal 
engineer, and, if he did not actually have a share in the famous 
Martesana canal, he was no doubt consulted by the Duke in the 
construction of the vast scheme of irrigation by which Lodovico 
fertilised the Lomellina, where he established his model farm. 
Hydraulics became one of Leonardo’s favourite studies, and 
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careful notes on the moats and fortifications of the Castello 
of Milan and the canals of Lombardy are to be found in 
his works, 

These varied occupations left Leonardo little time for painting. 
Yet, during the years which he spent in Lodovico’s service, 
several of his most important works of art were executed, 
while his famous treatise on Painting was written, Lomazzo 
tells us, at the Duke’s earnest request. Both the ‘ Nativity’ 
which he executed for the Emperor Maximilian and his por- 
traits of the Duke’s mistresses, Cecilia Gallerani and Lucyezia 
Crivelli, have vanished ; while little remains of Lodovico’s own 
portrait and that of his wife Beatrice d’Este, which the great 
artist painted in oils in the refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie. 
The one genuine easel picture of the Milanese period that remains 
is the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ in the Louvre, a composition of the 
highest originality and, in spite of its blackened colour and re- 
painted condition, of great beauty. The controversy which has 
long raged round this picture and its replica in the National 
Gallery will be fresh in our readers’ recollections. There can, 
however, be little doubt that in the Louvre ‘ Virgin’ we have 
the original altar-piece which Leonardo executed about 1490, or 
even earlier, for the Chapel of the Conception in San Francesco 
of Milan, and which he asked the Duke’s leave to retain, seeing 
that another patron had offered to give one hundred florins for 
the picture, while the friars refused to pay more than twenty- 
five. The painter’s request, we can well believe, was readily 
granted, and his picture became the property of some munificent 
patron, from whom it passed into the collection of Francis | 
at Fontainebleau. The replica in the National Gallery was 
probably painted by Ambrogio de Predis—who had already 
agreed to execute the angels on the wings of the altar-piece— 
and was substituted for the master’s original work. It hung 
over the altar of the Franciscan church until the year 1777, 
when it was bought by Gavin Hamilton for thirty ducats, and 
brought to England. The smallness of the sum is the best 
proof that the picture was not regarded as a genuine Leonardo, 
since the great master’s works were held in the highest estima- 
tion at Milan, and Charles I had vainly offered three hundred 
ducats for any one of his manuscripts in that city. A series of 
original drawings at Windsor and Paris, including the heads 
of the children, and the angel with the outstretched finger, bear 
Witness to the genuineness of the Louvre picture, and the finer 
and more delicate quality of the painting reveals the master’s 
band; while the slight alterations and improvements in. the 
composition of the National Gallery group afford a further proof 
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that it was a later work, probably executed under Leonardo's 
own eye. 

But if England must give up her claim to a genuine oil- 
painting from the hand of this rare master, we possess a 
priceless treasure in the absolutely authentic and perfectly 
beautiful cartoon of the ‘ Virgin and St, Anne,’ which is the 
property of the Royal Academy. In this study, which Leonardo. 
evidently designed towards the end of his Milanese period, we 
have that most interesting of all things, the first thought of a 
great picture. Afterwards, we know, he modified the compo- 
sition and produced the oil-painting of the Louvre, but he never 
surpassed the charm of the original design or the exquisite 
purity and loveliness of this Virgin face. We may feel that 
for once even Leonardo must have been satisfied. 

Finally, in the last years of Lodovico’s rule, between 1494 
and 1497, Leonardo painted the masterpiece of his life, the 
‘Last Supper,’ in the refectory of the Dominican friars of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie. This church and convent enjoyed the 
special protection of the Duke, who employed Bramante to 
build the cupola and the portico, and lavished costly gifts on 
the altars of the chapel where his daughter Bianca and his 
wife Beatrice were buried, and which he had chosen for his 
last resting-place. When Leonardo received the order he felt 
that the great opportunity of his life had arrived, and he applied 
himself with passionate ardour to this work, in which all the 
resources of his art, all the long experience of his Milanese 
years, were gathered up. Very few of his preliminary studies, 
however, remain. The red-chalk drawing in the Academia at 
Venice, with the names of the Apostles written under the figures, 
is one of the earliest; while studies of single heads, many of 
them of great beauty and feeling, may be seen in the Windsor 
library, and some curious descriptive notes are preserved in a 
manuscript at South Kensington Museum. Here the attitude 
of each Apostle is indicated in Leonardo’s own handwriting :— 


‘One, in the act of drinking, puts down his glass, and turns his 
head to the speaker. Another, twisting his fingers together, turns 
to his companion, knitting his eyebrows. Another, opening his 
hands and turning the palms towards the spectator, shrugs his 
shoulders, his mouth expressing the liveliest surprise. Another 
whispers in the ear of a companion, who turns to listen, holding in 
one hand a knife, and in the other the loaf which he has cut in two. 
Another, turning with a knife in his hand, upsets a glass upon the 
table; another rests his hands upon the table and looks; another 
gasps in amazement. Another leans forward to look at the speaker, 
shading his eyes with his hand; another, drawing back behind the 
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one who leans forward, looks into the space between the wall and 
the stooping disciple.’ 


This first realistic conception, with its varied motives, was 
gradually transformed by the fine action of Leonardo’s 
imagination into the noble and harmonious scene with which 
we are all of us familiar. We know the story—how the painter 
pondered and hesitated, and forgot to eat and drink in his 
ardour to paint; how the young Dominican novice, Matteo 
Bandello, watched him standing before the picture for hours at 
a time without ever taking up a brush; how he lingered over 
the face of the Christ, unable to satisfy his idea; how the 
simple Prior chafed at his long delays and complained to the 
Duke ; and how Leonardo suggested that the good Father should 
himself sit for the figure of Judas, and both prince and painter 
enjoyed a hearty laugh at the Prior’s expense. We know, 
too, how Leonardo insisted on painting in oils instead of fresco, 
since this method enabled him to work more slowly and 
deliberately, and how deplorable was the result. But still 
to-day, as we gaze upon the ruined masterpiece, we are 
conscious of a power and charm that no copies can ever give. 
There is a sincerity and vigour in the heads, a sense of common 
action and sympathy running through the group, above all a 
tenderness and intensity of expression, which are absent from 
all the thousand reproductions of the well known subject, and 
belong to the original alone. 

After the fall of Duke Lodovico in 1499, Leonardo left 
Milan, and the next sixteen years of his life were spent in 
constant journeyings up and down Italy. During fifteen 
months he remained in Florence, working at a cartoon for the 
Servi brothers, who commissioned him to paint an altar-piece 
for their Church of the Annunziata, and received him and his 
pupils into their own house. 


‘For a long time,’ says Vasari,‘he kept them waiting and did 
nothing at all. At last he produced a cartoon with the Madonna, 
St. Anne, and the Christ, a work which not only filled all the 
artists with admiration, but brought a continuous procession of men 
and women, old and young, to the hall in the convent, where it was 
exhibited for two whole days. The whole town was stirred, and you 
might have fancied it was a procession on some solemn feast-day.’ 


It was long supposed that this work, which made all Florence 
wonder, was the beautiful cartoon now at Burlington House. 
But a letter discovered in the Mantuan archives by M. Armand 
Baschet, and addressed by Fra Pietro da Nuvolaria, Vice- 
_ General of the Carmelites, to the Marchesa Isabella d’Este, 
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has thrown fresh light on the subject. This —— 
lady had known Leonardo in Milan, where she frequently paid 
visits to her sister, Duchess Beatrice, and speaks of him in her 
letters as ‘our friend,’ nostro amico. When the artist visited 
Mantua on his way to Venice, in January 1500, he made an 
admirable charcoal sketch of Isabella, now preserved in the 
Louvre, and promised to paint her portrait in colours, The 
Marchesa, who was the most passionate lover of art and 
the most untiring of correspondents, lost no opportunity of 
reminding Leonardo of his promise and urging him to paint, 
if not this portrait, at any. rate some little sacred subject for 
her studio. ‘You might at least,’ she wrote to Fra Pietro at 
Florence, in March 1501, ‘ persuade him to paint us a little 
picture of the Madonna, as sweet and holy as his nature would 
lead him to conceive.’ In reply, the Carmelite wrote that he 
would obey her Excellency’s orders, but that Leonardo, from all 
he heard, had grown tired of painting and devoted all his time 
to the study of geometry :— 

‘He has only done one cartoon siuce he has been in Florence. 
The composition is an infant Christ, hardly a year old, escaping 
from His Mother’s arms to catch hold of a lamb and embrace it. 
The Virgin, rising almost out of the lap of St. Anne, tries to part 
the babe from the lamb and St. Anne scems about to make some 
movement to hold her daughter back. . . . The figures are life-size 
and yet the composition is a small one. The sketch is not yet 
completed. He has done nothing else.’ 


This description leaves no doubt that the cartoon designed 
for the Servi brothers was the composition which Leonardo 
afterwards repeated in oils for King Francis I, and which is 
now in the Louvre. But the monks never obtained their 
altar-piece and Isabella d’Este’s Madonna was never painted. 

In March 1502 Leonardo was still in Florence. Four 
months later we find him at Urbino, sketching portions of the 
famous palace of the Montefeltro Dukes, and inspecting the 
fortifications for Casar Borgia, who had taken him ‘into his’ 
service as military engineer and architect. He travelled through 
Romagna—‘ the realm of all stupidity,’ as he calls it in one 
passage—visiting Pesaro, Rimini, Cesena, Forli, sketching 
fortresses and drawing plans, and noting down any curiosities 
which he saw on his journey. But early in 1503 he was back 
in Florence, once more absorbed in the study of mathematics. 
In July he paid a visit to the camp before Pisa, and: made: 
elaborate plans for a canal between that city and Florence. In 
the following January he was present at the consultation that 
was held between the leading artists of the day, to decide 
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upon the site of Michelangelo’s ‘ David.’ By this time, both 
Leonardo and Michelangelo had been commissioned to 
repare plans for the decoration of the Council Hall in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, The subject assigned to Leonardo was the 
battle between the Florentines and the Milanese at Anghiari, 
near Arezzo, in 1440, and the Signory agreed to pay him fifteen 
florins a month from April 20th, 1504, on condition that his 
cartoon was completed by the end of the following February. 
When the painter first returned to his native city, he had 
spent six months in the house of his friend Rustici and had 
afterwards lodged with the Servi brothers. Now he took up 
his abode in rooms near the Pope’s Chamber at Santa Maria 
Novella, where he worked at his cartoon during the next eight 
or ten months with unflagging energy. His account-books 
bear witness to the simplicity of his habits and the frugality of 
his daily life. After all the splendour and luxury of the 
Milanese court, we find the great master content to live in the 
simplest manner, doing his own housekeeping and sending out 
his favourite pupil Salai, in the morning, with a florin to buy 
aa for the day. After paying the shoemaker and the 
rber, laying in a store of bread, wine, grapes, mushrooms, and 
bran, Salai brought his master back three soldi. This we note 
was on a Friday ; on other days the bill of fare included meat, 
eggs, salad, butter, milk, and melons. The hire of horses, and 
the purchase of kitchen utensils, plates, dishes, and candle- 
sticks are also included in these modest housekeeping expenses, 
which only amount to a few florins a week. But with his 
usual generosity we find Leonardo giving Salai three florins 
for a pair of rose-coloured stockings, or for silver cloth and 
green velvet to make himself a new mantle. Another time he 
advanced thirteen florins to make up the dowry of Salai’s sister, 
and lent Attavante, the miniature painter, four gold ducats, 
For a gay and splendid life he had never cared. The painter, 
he tells us, should live alone and avoid society if he is to 
attain perfection, If he must needs have companions, let them 
be workers who share his studio. His joys were those of the ° 
intellect. Of riches and pleasures, of honours and rewards, he 
was singularly independent. ‘O poverty of wan,’ he exclaims, 
‘of how many things do you become the slave for money ?’ 
Elsewhere he writes: ‘Who can call wealth that which you 
may lose at any moment?’ All he asked the world to give 
him was freedom from care, and a quiet home in which he 
could work and study at his leisure. ‘Thou, O God,’ he 
writes, ‘dost sell us all good things at the price of labour.’ 
Throughout that autumn and winter Leonardo worked with 
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unremitting ardour at his cartoon, and by February 1505 the 
great work was completed. The subject appealed to him in 
an especial manner, and the sense of rivalry with Michel- 
angelo impelled him to put forth all his powers. Unfor- 
tunately he had read in his favourite Pliny of a recipe for a 
stucco ground employed by Roman painters, which he deter- 
mined to try. But after devoting endless time and labour to 
the preparation of the wall in the Council Hall, and after 
painting the central group of horsemen fighting round the 
standard, Leonardo found that the substance was too soft and 
that his colour began to run. This unhappy result filled him 
with disgust, and before long he gave up his task and 
abandoned the work in despair. Leonardo’s failure in this 
case is the more grievous and lamentable because of the 
unanimous testimony borne by his contemporaries to the 
magnificence of his design. All alike dwell with enthusiasm 
on the heroic beauty of the armed warriors and the noble forms 
of the horses in the central group that for some time adorned 
the Council Hall. ‘Surely,’ exclaims Vasari, ‘no master ever 
represented horses with such perfection as Leonardo,’ In 1513 
the Signory ordered a balustrade to be placed in the Council 
Hall, ‘ for the protection of the figures painted by Leonardo da 
Vinci on the wall.’ After that we hear no more of the painting, 
which was probably allowed to perish entirely. Leonardo’s 


cartoon was placed in the oe Hall, and that of Michel- 


angelo was hung in the Medici Palace, where Benvenuto Cellini 
saw them in 1559; he describes them as the school of the whole 
world. In the course of the next century both of these 
riceless works vanished. To-day, nothing remains to us of 
nardo’s masterpiece but a few studies of separate groups and 
figures in different collections, and Raphael’s sketch of the 
central group in the University Galleries at Oxford. From 
these scattered fragments we turn to the vivid and dramatic 
picture of a battle which Leonardo has given us in his 
treatise on Painting. We read his graphic description of the 
smoke of the artillery and the clouds of dust that envelope the 
combatants, and recall the eloquent words in which he paints 
the confused mélée of dead and dying, of stamping and rearing 
horses, and the different passions depicted on the faces of victors 
and vanquished, Then we begin to realise how wonderful 
was the representation of warfare in its awful actuality which 
he gave the world in the Battle of Anghiari. But painting 
and cartoon have both perished, and a whole side of Leonardo’s 
genius is lost to us for ever. 
A better fortune has attended the other great creation of 
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these last years of the painter’s residence in his native city. 
This was the portrait of Mona Lisa, the fair Neapolitan wife of 
Francesco del Giocondo, magistrate and Prior of Florence. 
After working at the picture for more than four years, Leonardo 
took it with him to France, where it was bought by Francis 1 
for four thousand gold crowns: it remained in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau down to the time of Louis XIV. Vasari’s well 
known description records the impression which this incom- 
parable work made upon Leonardo's contemporaries, and his 
words are confirmed by a comparatively modern document lately 
brought to light by M. Durand Gréville. From this we learn 
that before varnish and repainting destroyed the surface of the 
painting, the sky was of a delicate blue, the lady’s complexion of 
dazzling fairness, and her eyes of liquid and brilliant lustre. 


‘The smallest details are rendered with extreme care, the eyes 
have all the liquid sparkle of nature, the lashes fringing them are 
painted with rare delicacy, the curve of the eyebrows, the vermilion 
of the lips are all reproduced exactly. This is not painting, it is 
real flesh! You can almost see the pulse beating in the throat, and 
the enchanting smile is more divine than life itself.’ 


The crimson of the lips has faded, and the lustre of the eyes 
is dim, but that wonderful face with the haunting smile and 
the everlasting rocks behind has not yet lost its charm. For 
us, in her mystic beauty, she remains the symbol of the divine 
idea which Leonardo was ever seeking, the secret which lies 
hidden at the heart of Nature. ‘Das Ewigweibliche zieht uns 
hinan.’ 

The bitter disappointment which Leonardo felt at the failure 
of his painting in the Palazzo Pubblico was increased by 
a vexatious lawsuit into which he was drawn, owing to the 
refusal of his half-brothers to allow him his share in his father 
and uncle’s inheritance. Ser Piero died in 1504, possessed of 
a considerable fortune in lands and houses, but the lawsuit 
dragged on for years, and in 1507 Leonardo appealed to an old 
friend, Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, the brother-in-law of Lodovico 
Sforza, to give him the help of his powerful influence with the 
Signory of Florence. Just at this time, when worries and 
vexations weighed heavily upon his mind, the painter received 
a fresh invitation to enter the service of the French king, 
Louis XII. In May 1506 he went to Milan, having obtained 
three months’ leave of absence from the Gonfaloniere of Florence, 
Piero Soderini, and was once more employed on architectural 
and engineering works in Lombardy. But when the Viceroy, 
Charles d’Amboise, begged for an extension of the artist’s 
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leave, Soderini refused sternly. ‘Leonardo,’ he wrote, ‘has 
not treated the Republic well. He received a large sum of 
money, but has only made a beginning of the work which was 
entrusted to him. He has, in fact, acted like a traitor.’ The 
painter, to do him justice, offered to return the money which 
he had received for the cartoon in the Palazzo Pubblico, but 
Soderini refused to take it back; and when in January 1507 
Louis XII himself addressed a pressing letter to the Signory, 
begging that Leonardo might await his arrival in Milan, his 
rs was granted. 

n 1512 an unexpected change of fortune restored the 
Moro’s son, Maximilian Sforza, once more to the throne of his 
fathers. The French were driven out, but Leonardo—who, as 
M. Séailles remarks, looked on political revolutions, with 
Spinoza, ‘sub specie eterni,’ ‘from the point of view of the 
eternal,’.and may have been well pleased to see the restoration 
of his old patron’s son—remained in Milan until the following 
summer. Then the disturbed state of affairs sent him back to 
Florence, and in the following autumn he accompanied Giuliano 
de’ Medici to Rome, to attend the coronation of his brother, the 
new Pope, Leo X. There Leonardo received a cordial welcome 
from Pope Leo, who gave him rooms in the Vatican, : where 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were both employed, and where his 
old Milanese friend, Bramante of Urbino, was chief architect of 
the new basilica of St. Peter. But this sojourn in the Eternal 
City proved neither pleasant nor productive. Leonardo spent — 
his time in anatomical studies, in vain attempts to realise his 
old dream of a flying machine, and in writing a dissertation on 
the Papal coinage. In fact he did everything except work at 
his art. ‘Alas!’ exclaimed Pope Leo, when he found the 
painter distilling herbs to make a new varnish, ‘this man 
will do nothing, for he thinks about finishing his picture 
before he begins it.’ He did, however, succeed in painting one 
small Madonna for the Papal official, Baldassare Turini, which, 
according to Vasari, contained a Child-Christ ‘of enchanting 
grace and beauty.’ Unfortunately this picture has disappeared, 
and the fresco at St. Onofrio, which was formerly ascribed to 
Leonardo, is now generally recognised as the work of his pupil 
Beltraffio. ‘On the 9th of January, 1515,’ Leonardo records 
in his note-book, ‘Giuliano de’ Medici left Rome at daybreak, 
to take a wife in Savoy. And on the same day came news of 
the King of France’s death.’ The artist, it is evident, was tired 
of Rome, and his thoughts were turning back to his old French 
patrons. Louis XIl was dead, but he still had friends in 
Milan, who told him that the new King, Francis I, was already 
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well disposed in his favour, Now that his protector Giuliano 
had left Rome there was nothing to keep him at the Vatican; 
and when, on August 15th, Francis I entered Italy, Leonardo 
hastened to meet him at Pavia. He received a warm welcome 
from the new monarch, who gave him a pension of seven 
hundred crowns, and treated him with the greatest honour. 
‘King Francis,’ writes Benvenuto Cellini, ‘was passionately 
enamoured of the great master’s talents, and told me himself 
that never any man had come into the world who knew as 
much as Leonardo.’ Leonardo not only accompanied his new 
patron to Milan, but followed him to France in 1516, and 
settled at the Hotel de Cloux, a manor-house between the royal 
palace and town of Amboise. Salai refused to leave Milan, 
but Francesco Melzi accompanied Leonardo, together with his 
servant Battista, and watched tenderly over the great man’s 
declining years. His health was beginning to fail, and before 
long his right arm became paralysed, but his powers of mind 
were still as active as ever. He sketched out plans for a new 
palace at Amboise, with vast courts and ball-rooms, gardens, 
and lakes, and devoted his attention to the construction of a 
canal near Romorantin, which should connect. Touraine and 
the Lyonnais. A painting of Leda, which was long preserved 
at Fontainebleau, and another of Pomona, which was also 
painted in France, have both perished. But one picture of 
this period remains—the ‘Madonna and Child in the lap 
of St. Anne,’ which still adorns the Louvre, and is. mentioned 
by Antonio de Beatis, secretary to the Cardinal of Aragon, 
in the account which he has left us of his master’s visit to 
Cloux. We give the text of this precious document, which 
was discovered in the archives of Naples, and first published 
by Signor Uzielli:— 

On the 10th of October, 1516, we went from Tours to Amboise. 
In one town we accompanied the Cardinal on a visit t> Messer 
Leonardo Vinci, the Florentine, an. old man, over seventy years of 
age, and the most excellent painter of our age. He showed His 
Excellency three pictures. One was a portrait of a Florentine lady, 
taken from life at the request of the late Magnifico Giuliano de’ 
Medici, the other was a young St. John the Baptist, and the third a 
Madonna and Child sitting in the lap of St. Anne, all most perfectly 
painted, although no more good work can be expected from him now, 
as his right hand is paralysed. But he has a Milanese pupil who 
works very well, and although the said Messer Leonardo can no 
longer paint with his old suavity and charm, he can still make 
drawings and teach others. This gentleman has written a treatise 
on anatomy with especial regard to painting and has described the 
limbs, muscles, nerves, veins, and all that belongs to the bodies of 
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men and women better than anyone else before him has done. We 
have seen the work with our own eyes and he told us that he had 
dissected more than thirty bodies of men and women of all ages. 
He has also written on the nature of water, and has filled an 
infinite number of volumes with treatises on machines and other 
subjects, all written in the vulgar tongue, which, when published, 
will be of the greatest profit and delight.’ 


The Neapolitan secretary gives us the last glimpse of the 
great master. After this date, his strength gradually gave way. 
He could no longer paint, and soon gave up writing. The last 
entry in his note-books bears the date of June 24th, 1518, 
Tl di di San Giovanni, Amboise, nel palazzo del Colli. It 
was the Feast of St. John, a day dear to every citizen of 
Florence. But he wrote no more, and there the record ends, 
He lingered on through the next autumn and winter, until on 
Easter-Eve, April 23rd, feeling his end to be drawing near, he 
sent for a notary of Amboise and dictated his last will. He 
left all his books, instruments, and drawings to Francesco 
Melzi, and divided his vineyard in Milan between Salai, who 
had already built himself a house there, and his faithful 
servant Battista. His French maid-servant Mathurine was to 
receive a gown of good black cloth lined with fur, a cloth 
mantle, and two ducats, in gratitude for her faithful services, 
Even his quarrelsome brothers were remembered, and the sum 
of four hundred crowns, which he had deposited at Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, was to be divided between them. 
Ten days afterwards, on the 2nd of May, 1519, Leonardo died. 

Melzi’s account of the painter’s last moments recalls Leonardo’s 
own words: ‘Asa well spent day gives joy in sleep, so a well spent 
life brings joy in dying’ (da lieto morire). The great master’s 
remains were buried in the royal chapel of Saint Florentin, at 
Amboise, where, in obedience to his last wishes, sixty poor 
persons bearing lighted tapers followed him to the grave, and 
thirty masses were said for the repose of his soul. The date of 
the final burial is fixed by the following document : ‘ Fit inhumé 
dans le cloistre de cette église, Messire Lionardi de Vincy, nosble 
millanais, premier peinctre et ingénieur et architecte du Roy ; 
meschasnischien d’estat et anchien directeur de peincture du 
Duc de Millan. Ce fut faict le douc® jour d’aoust, 1519.’ 

All Leonardo’s biographers dwell on his beauty, and the 
charm of his presence. ‘The radiance of his countenance,’ 
says Vasari, ‘rejoiced the saddest heart.’ Even dumb animals 
felt the fascination of the man. He could tame the most fiery 
horses, and would never allow any living creature to be hurt or 
ill-treated. Often, we are told, he would buy the birds that 
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were sold in the streets of Florence, and, opening the doors of 
their cages, set them free with his own hands. The same 
kindliness appears in his dealings with his pupils and appren- 
tices, for whose failings he showed a patience and gentleness 
which they did not always deserve. 

Unlike Goethe, who in many respects bears a marked 
resemblance to the great Florentine, Leonardo was one of the 
few men of genius upon whom the love of woman seems to 
have made no impression. In all the five thousand sheets of 
manuscript which he covered, there is hardly a single mention 
of a woman’s name. In spite of his ardent passion for beauty 
he led a singularly detached life, free from disturbing influ- 
ences, and wholly devoted to intellectual pursuits. On the 
other hand, friendship played an important part in his daily 
life, and in his declining years he was fortunate in finding a 
faithful and attached companion in Francesco Melzi. 

Leonardo’s writings afford the best explanation of his life, 
and supply the key to many of the problems that meet us in his 
works. From these scattered sayings, written down in odd 
moments at all stages of his career, on loose sheets and scraps 
of paper, on the backs of drawings, or in the corners of plans, we 
can reconstruct a whole philosophy of life. In his treatise on 
Painting, he writes :— 

‘When a work satisfies a man’s judgment, it is a bad sign, and 
when a work surpasses his expectation, and he wonders that he has 
achieved so much, it is worse. But when an artist’s aim goes 
beyond his work, that is a good sign, and if the man is young, he 
will no doubt become an excellent artist. He will compose but few 
works, but they will be such that men will gaze in wonder at their 
perfection.’ 


There we have the secret of Leonardo’s long ponderings and 
delays, of the doubts and hesitation which vexed the soul of his 
employers and excited the scorn of smaller minds, ‘ When he 
sat down to paint,’ says Lomazzo, ‘he seemed overcome with 
fear. And he could finish nothing that he began, because his 
soul was so full of the sublimity of art, and he only saw faults 
in works which others hailed as miraculous creations.’ 

One golden thread runs through all the volumes that he has 
left us, and recurs at almost every page in one form or another. 
Knowledge is the supreme good, the only possession that 
endures, the true reward of its owner, for it can never be lost. 
As for earthly riches, let a man hold them with trembling, for 
they often depart and leave us to the scorn of men. Again, 
knowledge of past times and of this earth is at once the 
ornament and the food of the human mind. The acquisition 
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of knowledge is always of use to the intellect, which learns to 
reject what is useless and to keep what is good. Time, which 
destroys all things, respects thought. Sensual pleasures, he 
tells us, degrade the dignity of man, while sentiment, on the 
other hand, is a fruitful cause of suffering. ‘ Where there is 
much feeling, there will be great martyrdom.’ Work, in his 
eyes, is the one source of happiness, the one enduring satis- 
faction. ‘I am never weary when | am useful,’ is one of 
Leonardo’s favourite mottoes. ‘In serving others I cannot do 
enough.’ Fortune, he says elsewhere, is of no avail to the man 
who will not toil. So Dante writes: ‘The master says: lying 
down on feathers or under the quilts will never bring thee to 
fame: without which, he who lets his life burn to waste, 
leaves no more track of his name on earth than the wind-blown 
smoke or the foam upon the sea’ :— 


‘ Disse "1 Maestro, ché, seggendo in piuma, 
In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre ; 
Senza Ja qual, chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra di sé lascia, 
Qual fumo in aere, od in acqua la schiuma.’ 


In Leonardo’s eyes, the noblest Jot of all is to work for the 
good of humanity, to bring beauty and joy into the lives of men, 
to water the desert places and make the wilderness rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. Leonardo, it must be remembered, was 
not ascholar, His education had been desultory and irregular. 
He had, as Vasari tells us, begun many things and. then 
abandoned them. ‘I know,’ he says himself, ‘that I am not 
a man of letters; an impertinent person might even call me 
illiterate.’ He never learnt Latin in his youth, although’ in 
middle life he worked hard to remedy this defect, and in spite 
of his love of history and geography, he is often guilty of 
curious blunders and anachronisms, In one place, for instance, 
he talks of the part played by Archimedes of Syracuse in the 
wars between the English and the Spaniards, and in another 
he confuses Cato with Cicero. 

But his genius broke through all trammels, and his very want 
of education stood him in good stead. It is just because he was 
not encumbered with the learning of the schools and did not 
strive after rhetorical effects that his language is so natural and 
forcible. He sets down his ideas in the simplest words, and 
here and there rises to unconscious eloquence. His descriptions 
of a tempest, of the deluge, for instance, are full of grandeur and 
poetry, while nothing can surpass the charm of such a phrase as 
this—‘ Cosa bella mortal passa e non arte.’ ‘Mortal beauty 
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— away, but not art.’ His love of knowledge led him to 
orm a small but choice library, in which the Bible and the 
Psalms, the works of Albertus Magnus and Marsilio Ficino, Pliny 
and Ovid, Esop and Livy, Pulci and Filelfo, John of Mande- 
ville’s travels, and Petrarch’s sonnets, were included. In his 
daily records he notes down where a Dante or a Vitruvius can 
be borrowed, and where he can obtain the loan of a French 
edition of Roger Bacon’s works, a volume of Euclid, the works 
of Avicenna, or a map of India. But, as M. Miintz has pointed 
out, it is worthy of note that, while he quotes Aristotle 
constantly, there is only one mention of Plato in the whole of 
the twelve volumes published by M. Ravaisson-Mollien. In 
his eagerness for information, Leonardo frequently jots down 
such notes as the following :— 

‘Speak to Pietro Monti of these methods of throwing spears. 

‘Learn the multiplication of roots from Messer Luca. 

‘ Messer Giuliano Marliano has a fine herbal. He lives opposite 
the carpenter. 

‘Ask the wife of Biagio Crivelli how the capon hatches the eggs 
of the hen. 

‘ Get the teacher of arithmetic to show you how to squarea.... 

‘ Ask Benedetto Purtinari how men run on ice in Flanders. 

* Ask Giovannino the gun-founder why . . .’ 


This boundless curiosity lies at the root of all his specula- 
tions. Beauty in his eyes was a divine thing, both that natural 
loveliness which leads men to forsake the city where their 
friends dwell to roam among lonely mountains and valleys, and 
that beauty of the human form which Leonardo valued even more 
highly; and it is the painter’s privilege not only to enjoy, but 
to create and multiply loveliness in all its varied forms. But 
art alone could not satisfy this mighty intellect. Nature must 
yield up her secrets to him, and Leonardo early took her for 
his teacher and guide. 

What strikes us most, when we turn to Leonardo’s scientific 
writings, is the infinite variety of subjects which excited his 
interest, All forms of life attracted him; every kind of science 
invited his attention. Certain fields of study, it is true, he put 
deliberately aside. ‘I leave alone the sacred writings,’ he says, 
‘for they are the supreme truth ’—somma veritd. Neither will 
he attempt to define the existence of God or the nature of the 
soul. These seem to him cose improvabili, things unfathomable, 
concerning which it is idle to speculate. Rather will he 
confine himself to facts which can be proved by human 
experience. Dreamer as Leonardo was, he showed himself 
in some respects the most practical of men. Avoid all labour 
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of knowledge is always of use to the intellect, which learns to 
reject what is useless and to keep what is good. Time, which 
destroys all things, respects thought. Sensual pleasures, he 
tells us, degrade the dignity of man, while sentiment, on the 
other hand, is a fruitful cause of suffering. ‘ Where there is 
much feeling, there will be great martyrdom.’ Work, in his 
eyes, is the one source of happiness, the one enduring satis- 
faction. ‘I am never weary when | am useful,’ is one of 
Leonardo’s favourite mottoes. ‘In serving others I cannot do 
enough.’ Fortune, he says elsewhere, is of no avail to the man 
who will not toil. So Dante writes: ‘The master says: lying 
down on feathers or under the quilts will never bring thee to 
fame: without which, he who lets his life burn to waste, 
leaves no more track of his name on earth than the wind-blown 
smoke or the foam upon the sea’ :— 


‘ Disse ’]1 Maestro, ché, seggendo in piuma, 
In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre ; 
Senza Ja qual, chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra di sé lascia, 
Qual fumo in aere, od in acqua la schiuma.’ 


In Leonardo’s eyes, the noblest lot of all is to work for the 
good of humanity, to bring beauty and joy into the lives of men, 
to water the desert places and make the wilderness rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. Leonardo, it must be remembered, was 
not a scholar, His education had been desultory and irregular. 
He had, as Vasari tells us, begun many things and. then 
abandoned them. ‘I know,’ he says himself, ‘that I am not 
a man of letters; an impertinent person might even call me 
illiterate.” He never learnt Latin in his youth, although in 
middle life he worked hard to remedy this defect, and in spite 
of his love of history and geography, he is often guilty of 
curious blunders and anachronisms. In one place, for instance, 
he talks of the part played by Archimedes of Syracuse in the 
wars between the English and the Spaniards, and in another 
he confuses Cato with Cicero. 

But his genius broke through all trammels, and his very want 
of education stood him in good stead. It is just because he was 
not encumbered with the learning of the schools and did not 
strive after rhetorical effects that his language is so natural and 
forcible. He sets down his ideas in the simplest words, and 
here and there rises to unconscious eloquence. His descriptions 
of a tempest, of the deluge, for instance, are full of grandeur and 
poetry, while nothing can surpass the charm of such a phrase as 
this—‘ Cosa bella mortal passa e non arte.’ ‘Mortal beauty 
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away, but not art.’ His love of knowledge led him to 

ion a small but choice library, in which the Bible and the 
Psalms, the works of Albertus Magnus and Marsilio Ficino, Pliny 
and Ovid, Esop and Livy, Pulci and Filelfo, John of Mande- 
ville’s travels, and Petrarch’s sonnets, were included. In his 
daily records he notes down where a Dante or a Vitruvius can 
be borrowed, and where he can obtain the loan of a French 
edition of Roger Bacon’s works, a volume of Euclid, the works 
of Avicenna, or a map of India. But, as M. Miintz has pointed 
out, it is worthy of note that, while he quotes Aristotle 
constantly, there is only one mention of Plato in the whole of 
the twelve volumes published by M. Ravaisson-Mollien. In 
his eagerness for information, Leonardo frequently jots down 
such notes as the following :— 

‘Speak to Pietro Monti of these methods of throwing spears. 

‘Learn the multiplication of roots from Messer Luca. 

‘Messer Giuliano Marliano has a fine herbal. He lives opposite 
the carpenter. 

‘Ask the wife of Biagio Crivelli how the capon hatches the eggs 
of the hen. 

‘Get the teacher of arithmetic to show you how to squarea.... 

‘ Ask Benedetto Purtinari how men run on ice in Flanders. 

* Ask Giovannino the gun-founder why . . .’ 


This boundless curiosity lies at the root of all his specula- 
tions. Beauty in his eyes was a divine thing, both that natural 
loveliness which leads men to forsake the city where their 
friends dwell to roam among lonely mountains and valleys, and 
that beauty of the human form which Leonardo valued even more 
highly; and it is the painter’s privilege not only to enjoy, but 
to create and multiply loveliness in all its varied forms. But 
art alone could not satisfy this mighty intellect, Nature must 
yield up her secrets to him, and Leonardo early took her for 
his teacher and guide. 

What strikes us most, when we turn to Leonardo’s scientific 
writings, is the infinite variety of subjects which excited his 
interest, All forms of life attracted him; every kind of science 
invited his attention. Certain fields of study, it is true, he put 
deliberately aside. ‘I leave alone the sacred writings,’ he says, 
‘for they are the supreme truth ’—somma veritad. Neither will 
he attempt to define the existence of God or the nature of the 
soul. These seem to him cose improvabili, things unfathomable, 
concerning which it is idle to speculate. Rather will he 
confine himself to facts which can be proved by human 
experience. Dreamer as Leonardo was, he showed himself 
in some respects the most practical of men. Avoid all labour 
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that is useless and unprofitable, never attempt the impossible, 
are among his favourite axioms. Mechanics, he declares, is 
the paradise of mathematicians: consequently, all forms of 
scientific industry appealed to him with peculiar attraction, 
He studied the flight of birds during five-and-twenty years in 
the hope of learning how to construct a flying machine. In 
the different departments of hydraulics, astronomy, and geology, 
he went further than any thinker of his age, and in more than 
one instance anticipated the triumphs of modern science. He 
discovered the motive force of water, and tried to move a boat 
by steam. He was already conscious of the circulation of the 
blood, and long before Copernicus he proclaimed that the sun 
does not move. Again, he was the first to recognise the power 
of water on the formation of the earth, and boldly declared that 
mountains were made and destroyed by the currents of rivers. 
In his botanical researches the artist and the man of science are 
never separated, and his drawings of brambles and flowers are 
both accurate studies of plant life and beautiful works of art. 
As for anatomy, it was the continual object of his thoughts and 
labours, from the day when he wrote his first treatise on the 
subject, in 1489, to that when he finished the last, in 1515. 

In conclusion, we must point out two common fallacies 
regarding Leonardo’s beliefs and practice which still need to 
be refuted. One is the accusation of dabbling in occult 
science, which has been brought forward by more than one 
writer, and has lately been revived by the clever Italian novelist, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. That the grotesque and fantastic had a 
strong attraction for Leonardo from his boyhood, and that he 
occasionally found amusement in painting hideous and unnatural 
figures, may be true. But that he was such a would-be 
magician as some writers would have us believe, is a notion 
as absurd as it is groundless. Leonardo’s intellect was too 
lucid, his mind too sane, to be led astray by the deceits or self- 
delusions of magic. We have only to look at the passages in 
which he denounces alchemists and necromancers, and ‘those 
other quacks and charlatans who grow rich at the expense of 
credulous and ignorant men,’ to see that this accusation is 
utterly without foundation. It is perfectly true, as M. Mintz 
remarks, that astrology flourished at the Court of Milan, and 
that Lodovico Sforza trusted implicitly in the prognostications 
of his favourite seer, Ambrogio da Rosate, But the Duke's 
astrologer was the very man on whose false and venal science 
Leonardo poured contempt, and whose name we find held up 
to scorn in one of his epigrams at Windsor. 

There is hardly more foundation for the heretical notions which 
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Vasari imputed to the great master, and for the supposed recanta- 
tion of these errors on his death-bed. This accusation, it is worthy 
of note, was omitted in the second edition of Vasari’s works which 
he published before his death. Leonardo lived and died 
a good Christian, and conformed to the rites of the Catholic 
Church both in life and death. But, like many other Renaissance 
scholars, he handled sacred subjects with a freedom displeasing 
to theologians, and was fearless in his condemnation of super- 
stitious abuses. He shows no mercy to bad priests or lazy friars ; 
he derides the traffic of indulgences, and pities silly women 
who pour out the tale of their frailties in the ear of a confessor. 
The spirit of Luther, we feel, is already in the air: but, in the 
words of M. Séailles, ‘Where Luther thunders, Leonardo only 
smiles. Along with the vein of subtle irony which runs 
through his remarks on these matters, we trace a current of 
deeper thought. ‘Many hold the faith of the Son,’ he observes 
in one place, ‘but only build temples to the Mother.’ True 
religion, in his eyes, consists in the knowledge and love of 
God. Great love is born of great knowledge, and the best way 
to know God is to study the universe which He has made. In 
speaking of those foolish persons who find fault with a painter 
for working on holy days, he says: Let them hold their tongues, 
for this is the true way to know the Workman who has made 
such admirable things, and, by knowing, to learn to love the 
great Inventor. Deep at the root of all his beliefs lay a profound 
reverence for the great First Cause, that infinite unfathomable 
God whose nature is beyond the range of all human thought— 
a reverence which finds frequent expression in his writings, 
and occasionally breaks forth in such passages as this: ‘O 
mirabile giustitia di te!’ ‘O how admirable is Thy justice, 
O great First Cause! Thou hast not allowed any force to be 
lacking in the order and quality necessary to produce the effects 
that are desired.’ 

So the master’s scientific knowledge and his artistic sense of 
the beauty and dignity of the human frame lead him on to the 
love of humanity, and lift his thoughts from earth to heaven. 
Both in his life and in his works we find him loftier than the 
world suspects. The last word has not yet been said: we still 
await the coming of the biographer who will show us the figure 
of Leonardo in all his majesty and completeness. Meanwhile 
we may welcome each fresh discovery that throws light upon 
the character and personality of one of the greatest men of a 


great age. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Penycuik Experiments. By J. C. Ewart. 
London and Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 1899. 

2. Experimental Investigations on Telegony. A Paper read 
before the Royal Society, London, June Ist, 1899. By 
Professor J. C. Ewart. 


HE views and writings of Darwin have influenced in an 
unexpected way the nature of the work carried on by 
biological investigators during the latter end of this fast dying 
century. To a great extent, whilst generally holding the 
doctrines he held, they have forsaken his methods of enquiry. 
If animals and plants have arrived at their present state by 
descent with modification from simpler forms, it ought to be 
possible by careful searching to trace the line of ancestry; and 
it is this fascinating but frequently futile pursuit which has 
dominated the minds of many of our ablest zoologists for the 
last thirty years. To such an extent has this pedigree-hunting 
been carried that there is scarcely a group of invertebrates from 
which the vertebrates have not been theoretically derived ; and 
to-day one of the ablest of our physiologists is using his great 
powers in the attempt to trace the origin of the backboned 
animals from a spider-like creature, and is exercising his 
ingenuity in a plausible but unconvincing effort to equate the 
organs of a king-crab with those of a lamprey. This appeal 
to comparative anatomy and the consequent neglect of living 
animals and their habits are no doubt partly due to the influence 
of Huxley, Darwin’s most brilliant follower and exponent. 
He had the engineer’s way of looking at the world, and his 
influence was paramount in many schools. The trend which 
biology has taken since Darwin’s time is also partly due toa 
fervent belief in the recapitulation theory, according to which 
an animal in developing from the egg passes through phases 
which resemble certain stages in the past history of the ancestors 
of the animal. For example, there is no doubt that both birds 
and mammals are descended from some fish-like animal that 
lived in the water and breathed by gills borne on slits in the 
gullet, and every bird and mammal passes through a stage in 
which these gill-slits are present, though their function is lost 
and they soon close up and disappear. In the hope, which has 
been but partially realised, that a knowledge of the stages 
through which an animal passes on its path from the ovum to 
the adult would throw light on the origin of the race, the 
attention of zoologists has been largely concentrated on details 
of embryology, and a mass of facts has already been accumu- 
lated which threatens to overwhelm the worker. 
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The two chief factors which play a part in the origin of 
species are heredity and variation, and until we know more 
about the laws which govern these factors, we cannot hope to 
arrive at any satisfactory criteria by which we can estimate the 
importance of the data accumulated for us by comparative 
anatomists and embryologists. Signs are not wanting that this 
view is beginning to be appreciated. The publication of 
‘Materials for the Study of Variation’ by Mr. Bateson a few 
years ago shows that there exists a small but active school of 
workers in this field ; and the recent congress on hybridisation 
held in London under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society is evidence that in America, on the Continent, and in 
Great Britain one of the most important sides of heredity is 
being minutely and extensively explored. Professor Cossar 
Ewart’s experiments, which we shall attempt to summarise, deal 
with heredity and cognate matters, and although they are so far 
from complete that the results hitherto obtained cannot be 
regarded as final, they mark an important stage in the history 
of the subject, 

Five years ago Professor Ewart began to collect material for 
the study of the embryology of the horse, about which, owing 
to the costliness of the necessary investigations, very little is at 
present known. At the same time he determined to enquire 
into certain theories of heredity which have for centuries 
influenced the breeders of horses and cattle, and the belief in 
which has played a large part in the production of our more 
highly bred domestic animals, Foremost amongst these is the 
view widely held amongst breeders that a sire influences all the 
later progeny of a dam which has once produced a foal to him. 
This belief in the ‘infection of the germ,’ or ‘ throwing-back’ 
to a previous sire, is probably an old one, possibly as old as 
the similar faith in maternal impressions which led Jacob to 
ag! peeled wands before the cattle and sheep of his father-in- 
aw Laban. The phenomenon has recently been endowed with 
anew name—Telegony. Since the publication of Lord Morton’s 
letter to Dr, W. H. Wollaston, President of the Royal Society, 
in 1820, it has attracted the attention not only of practical 
breeders but of theoretical men of science. The supporters of 
telegony, when pressed by opponents, having almost always 
fallen back on Lord Morton’s mare, it will be well to recall the 
chief incidents in the history of this classic animal. 

It appears that early in this century Lord Morton was 
desirous of domesticating the quagga. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing a male, but, failing to procure a female, he put him to a 
young chestnut mare of seven-eighths Arab blood which had 
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never been bred from before. The result was the production of a 
female hybrid apparently intermediate in character between the 
sire and the dam. A short time afterwards Lord Morton sold 
his mare to Sir Gore Ouseley, who bred from her by a fine 
black Arabian horse. The offspring of this union, which were 
examined by Lord Morton, were a two-year-old filly and a 
year-old colt. He describes them as having— 


‘ the character of the Arabian breed as decidedly as can be expected 
where fifteen-sixteenths of the blood are Arabian, and they are fine 
specimens of that breed ; but both in their colour and in the hair of 
their manes they have a striking resemblance to the quagga.’ 


The description of the stripes visible on their coats is careful 
and circumstantial, but the evidence of the nature of the mane 
is less convincing :— 

‘ Both their manes are black; that of the filly is short, stiff, and 
stands upright, and Sir Gore Ouseley’s stud groom alleged that it 
never was otherwise, That of the colt is long, but so stiff as to arch 
upwards and to hang clear of the sides of the neck, in which 
circumstance it resembles that of the hybrid.’ 


This is the classical, we might almost say the test, case of 
telegony : the offspring resembled not so much the sire as an 
earlier mate of the dam. The facts related tended to confirm 
the popular view; and that view is widely spread. Arab 
breeders act on the belief, and it is so strongly implanted in 
the minds of certain English breeders that they make a point 
of mating their mares first with stallions having a good pedigree, 
so that their amen ent progeny may benefit by his influence, 
even though poorly-bred sires are subsequently resorted to, 

The evidence of Lord Morton’s mare convinced Darwin of 
the existence of telegony ; after a careful review of the case he 
says ‘there can be no doubt that the quagga affected the 
character of the offspring subsequently got by the black Arabian 
horse.’ Darwin, however, latterly came to the conclusion that 
telegony only occurred rarely, and some years before his death 
expressed the opinion that it was ‘a very occasional phenomenon.’ 
Agassiz believed in telegony. He was strongly of opinion— 


‘that the act of fecundation is not an act which is limited in its 
effect, but that it is an act which affects the whole system, the 
sexual system especially; and in the sexual system the ovary to be 
impregnated hereafter is so modified by the first act that later 
impregnations do not efface that first impression.’ 


Romanes also believed that telegony occasionally occurred. He 
paid a good deal of attention to the matter, commenced experi- 
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aents in the hope of settling the question, and corresponded at 
jength on this subject with professional and amateur breeders 
and fanciers. The result of his investigations led him to the 
conclusion ‘that the phenomenon is of much less frequent 
occurrence than is generally supposed. Indeed, it is so rare 
that I doubt whether it takes place in more than one or two per 
cent. of cases.’ He adds that his professional correspondents 
wegard this as an absurdly low estimate. Tegetmeier and 
Sutherland believe that telegony exists in dogs and other 
animals; and Captain Hayes, whose opinion probably coin- 
cides with that of the majority of veterinary surgeons, takes for 
granted that it occurs in horses. A recent controversy in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ shows us that Mr. Herbert Spencer is 
a firm upholder of telegony, and that he has a theory of his own 
as to the mode in which it is brought about. 

The-explanations put forward by the supporters of telegon 
as to the mechanism by which it is effected differ widely. it 
will be well to discuss them here. The view that telegony is 
due to the mental impression of the dam, held by Sir Everard 
Horne and many others since his day, has nothing to support 
it; but the other two views, which may be termed (i) the 
infection hypothesis, and (ii) the saturation hypothesis, demand 
more detailed treatment. 

_ The Infection hypothesis supposes that the reproductive organs 
of the mother are specifically altered or infected by bearing 
offspring to a previous sire. The method by which this is effected 
is now most commonly thought to be by a fusion or blending of 
some of the unused germ-cells of the first sire with the unripe 
ova in the ovary of the dam. Physiologists, however, regard 
this as very unlikely. Although at the time that the ovum of a 
mare is fertilised there are usually other ova almost mature, 
or approaching maturity, these disappear during gestation. 
Subsequent offspring arise from successive crops of ova, into 
whose composition it is most improbable that the earlier 
spermatozoa could enter. Further, it is known that in the 
uide the male germinal cells do not live long within the 
body of the female ; they are already disintegrating eight days 
after insemination, and they probably lose their fertilising 
power after three or four days, if not sooner; hence it is not 
possible for them to remain in the body during the whole of a 
period of gestation and to fertilise the next succeeding ova, 

The second theory which attempts to account for the pheno- 
menon of telegony is termed the Saturation hypothesis. In the 
words of Mr. Bruce Lowe, who has formulated the theory, we 
may say that, ‘briefly put, it means that with each mating and 
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bearing the dam absorbs some of the nature or actual circulation 
of the yet unborn foal, until she eventually becomes saturated 
with the sire’s nature or blood, as the case may be.’ Although 
not very well expressed, it is obvious what the author means; 
and if this saturation really takes place, it accounts for a good 
deal more than telegony. It would affect the whole body 
and nature of the dam, and not only the reproductive organs, 
which, according to Romanes and others, are alone influenced. 
There is'no doubt that matter can and does pass from the 
blood of the embryo into that of the mother—in certain classes 
of mammalia, at any rate. The recently published Report 
of the Fourth International Congress of Zoology, which met 
last year at Cambridge, contains a paper by Professor Hubrecht 
of Utrecht, in which he describes certain blood corpuscles 
formed in the embryo which undoubtedly make their way into 
the maternal blood-vessels and take part in her circulation. 
That matter can pass from the blood-vessels of the embryo to 
those of the mother is further demonstrated by the experiments 
of M. Charrin, who showed that diphtheritic toxins injected 
into the embryos of a rabbit caused the death of the mother 
within five days, and further that a rabbit can be rendered 
immune by injecting anti-diphtheritic toxins into the embryos. 

There is nothing in these experiments to show that the nature 
of the dam is radically altered; and in the Equide, in which 
as we have seen the classical case of telegony occurred, there is 
a strong presumption against any such transference of blood 
corpuscles from the embryo to the mother. Still, taking all 
the facts into consideration, it appears that, if telegony exists, 
it is more likely to be brought about by saturation than by the 
direct infection of the ovary ; though, if the former method be 
accepted, telegony must be confined to the mammals and the 
comparatively few other animals whose young spend some time 
in the body of the mother and are not hatched out from eggs 
which have lost their connexion with the body of the mother at 
an early stage. 

Before passing on to consider the views of those who hold 
that telegony does not exist and to see what light the Penycuik 
experiments throw on the subject, a word or two may be said 
about Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of the mode in which 
telegony, in which he firmly believes, is brought about. He 
suggests that some ‘germ-plasm’ passes from the embryo into 
the mother and becomes a permanent part of her body, and that 
this is diffused throughout her whole structure until it affects, 
amongst other organs, the reproductive glands. This view, 


which in some respects recalls the pangenesis of Darwin, is 
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intermediate between the saturation and the infection hypo- 
theses. Professor Ewart refers to it as indirect infection. 

Weismann, to whom we owe the term telegony, came to 
consider the facts for and against its existence in connexion 
with his well-known enquiry into the inheritance of acquired 
characters, If telegony be true, there is no need to look further 
for a clear case of the inheritance of a character which has been 
acquired during the lifetime of the parent. The quagga-ness 
—if one may be permitted to use such an expression—of Lord 
Morton’s mare was acquired when she was put to the quagga or 
shortly afterwards, and was transmitted to her foals. A clearer 
case of a character acquired during lifetime and transmitted to. 
offspring could not be imagined. Weismann does not absolutely 
deny the possibility of the existence of telegony, but he would 
like more evidence. In the ‘Contemporary Review’ he writes : 
‘I must say that to this day, and in spite of the additional cases 
brought forward by Spencer and Romanes, [ do not consider 
that telegony has been proved.’ And further: ‘I should accept 
a case like that of Lord Morton’s mare as satisfactory evidence 
if it were quite certainly beyond doubt. But that is by no 
means the case, as Settegast has abundantly proved.’ He 
would in fact refer the case to reversion, and quotes Settegast to 
the effect that every horse breeder is well aware that the cases 
are not rare when colts are born with stripes which recall the 
parsing of a quagga or zebra, We shall return to this point 
ater, 

A considerable number of German breeders support the 
contention of Weismann that telegony is as yet unproven, and 
it may be pointed out that in Germany, on the whole, breeders 
have had a more scientific education than in England, and that 
in that country science is regarded with less aversion or 
contempt than is usually the case among so-called practical 
men in England, Settegast has been quoted above; neither he 
nor Nathusius, a leading authority on domestic cattle, has ever 
met with a case of telegony, and the same is true of Professor 
Kin, the late Director of the Prussian Agricultural Station at 
Halle. We may mention one more case of an experienced 
breeder who was equally sceptical—the late Sir Everett Millais, 
who was, as is well known, an authority of great weight in 
the matter of dog-breeding. He writes as follows, in a lecture 
entitled ‘Two Problems of Reproduction ’:— 


‘I may further adduce the fact that in a breeding experience of 
nearly thirty years’ standing, during which I have made all sorts of 
experiments with pure-bred dams and wild sires, and returned them 
afterwards to pure sires of their own breeds, I have never seen @ case 
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of telegony, nor has my »reeding stock suffered. I may further 
adduce the fact that I have made over fifty experiments for Professor 
Romanes to induce a case of telegony in a variety of animals—dogs, 
ducks, hens, pigeons, &c.—but I have hopelessly failed, as has 
every single experimenter who has tried to produce the phenomenon.’ 


It is thus evident that there is a considerable body of 
opinion, both practical and theoretical, for and against telegony ; 
and that a re-investigation of the subject is urgently needed. 
Such a re-investigation has been begun by Professor Ewart at 
Penycuik. Since the clearest and most definite evidence of 
this throwing back to a previous sire is derived from the 
crossing of different species of the Equida, it was desirable to 
repeat the experiment of Lord Morton. This is now un- 
fortunately impossible, because the quagga is extinct. The 
zebra is however still with us, and the mating of a zebra 
stallion with every variety of horse, pony, and ass, and sub- 
sequently putting the dam to pure-bred sires, has been the 
more important part of the numerous experiments carried on in 
the Midlothian village some ten miles south-west of Edinburgh. 

Before considering in detail the result of the experiments it 
will be necessary to say a few words on the question of the 
various species of zebra; and since, like Weismann, Professor 
Ewart explains certain of the phenomena attributed to telegony 
by reversion, it will be as well to enquire how far reversion is 
known amongst the Equide, and what evidence we have that 
the ancestor of the horse was striped. 

Matopo, the zebra stallion from which Professor Ewart has 
up to this midsummer bred eleven zebra-hybrids from mares of 
various breeds and sizes, belongs to the widely distributed 
group of Burchell’s zebras. Many sub-species or varieties are 
included in this group, which, as regards the pattern of the 
stripes, passes—in certain varieties found in Nyassaland—into 
the second species, the mountain zebra, once common in South 
Africa, The third species is the Grévy’s zebra of Shoa and 
Somaliland ; it is probably this species which attracted so 
much attention in the Roman amphitheatres during the third 
century of our era. A pair of Somali zebras has recently 
been presented to the Queen by the Emperor Menelik and is 
now lodged in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. The 
species measures about fifteen hands high, is profusely striped, 
and stands well apart from the other two groups. It is 
important to note that in Professor Ewart’s opinion it is the 
most primitive of all the existing striped horses, 

There is no direct evidence that the ancestors of horses were 
striped. Certain observers think that some of the scratches on 
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the life-like etchings on bone, left us by our palzolithic cave- 
dwelling ancestors, indicate such stripes ; but little reliance can 
be placed on this. On the other hand there is much indirect 
evidence. Everyone who has an eye for a horse, and who 
has travelled in Norway, is sure to have noticed the stripings, 
often quite conspicuous, on the dun-coloured Norwegian 
ponies. Colonel Poole assured Darwin that the Kattiawar 
horses had frequently ‘ stripes on the cheeks and sides of the 
nose.’ Breeders are well aware that foals are often born 
with stripes, usually on the shoulders or legs, less frequently 
on the face. Such stripes as a rule disappear as the colt grows 
up, but can often be detected in later life for a short time after 
the coat has been shed; they are sometimes only visible in 
certain lights, and then produce somewhat the same impression 
as a watered silk. From the facts that more or less striped 
horses are found all over the Old World; that in Mexico and 
other parts of America the descendants of horses which were 
introduced by the Spaniards and which afterwards ran wild are 
frequently dun-coloured and show stripes; that foals are 
frequently striped ; and that mules not uncommonly have le, 
and shoulder stripes, the inference is largely justified that the 
ancestors of all our horses were striped. 

The hypothesis of reversion has recently been called in 
Saat and no doubt the term has been much abused. 

nimals and plants have been said to revert to some remote 
ancestor when they have varied in some particular, and this 
variation has then been described as a primitive character 
possessed by the ancestor: thus there has been much arguing in 
and about a vicious circle. But the fact that a term has been 
illogically applied does not destroy the existence of that which 
the term signifies, and there can be no doubt that reversion 
exists. That it exists in the Equide is shown by the following 
proofs. (1) The ancestors of the horse had four premolar teeth 
in the upper jaw; the modern horse has lost, or is losing, the 
first of these, and as a rule has only three. When the first is 
present—the so-called wolf-tooth—it is small and soon dis- 
appears. Zebras usually retain the ancestral number. A few 
years ago Professor Ewart had a Shetland pony in which the 
first premolar was relatively nearly as large as it is in hip- 

rion, one of the supposed ancestors of the horse. (2) There 
is no doubt that the horse is descended through three-toed 
ancestors from five-toed ancestors. All trace of the latter 
condition is now lost in development, but an embryo horse six 
weeks old has three toes as completely formed as those of a 
thinoceros, The outer toes then begin to dwindle and the 
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newly born foal supports itself on its central digit alone, but 
horses are occasionally born with two digits, each encased in a 
hoof, and at very rare intervals with three. Czsar’s favourite 
horse was polydactylous, and so was Alexander’s Bucephalus. 
Major Waddell, in his book on the Himalayas, refers to a 
creamy fawn-coloured pony, which ‘had a black stripe down 
the spine, . . . broad black stripes over the shoulders, flanks, 
and legs, and dappled spots over the haunches.’ Many other 
instances might be quoted, but enough has been said to show 
that reversion is found in the Equide, as in other families of 
animals. 

We now pass to the experiments made at Penycuik in 
crossing the zebra Matopo with various mares of different 
breeds. (i) Matopo was first mated with Mulatto, one of 
Lord Arthur Cecil’s black West Highland ponies. The result 
was the hybrid Romulus, which on the whole, both in mental 
disposition and bodily form, takes more after his father than 
his mother. His striping is even more marked than that 
of his sire. He has a semi-erect mane which has been shed 
annually. The pattern of the markings, on both body and face, 
resembles the stripes on a Somali zebra—which, as we have seen, 
is regarded by Professor Ewart as the most primitive type— 
more than they resemble that of any of Burchell’s zebras. 
The profuse striping is a point of difference between this 
hybrid and Lord Morton’s. The quagga-hybrid was less 
striped than many dun-coloured horses (see rr eng os» 

he mother Mulatto was next mated with a highly bred 
gray Arab horse, Benazrek, The offspring agrees in all 
respects with ordinary foals; it had however a certain nu:nber 
of indistinct stripes which could only be detected in certain 
lights. The stripes were not nearly so clear as in a foal bred 
by Mr. Darwin from a cross-bred bay mare and a thoroughbred 
horse, and they disappeared entirely in about five months. 

Recently Mulatto has produced a third foal to Loch 
Corrie, a sire belonging to the Isle of Rum group of West 
Highland ponies, and closely resembling its mate. This 
foal was about as much striped as its immediate predecessor. 
In both cases the pattern of the stripe differed not only from 
that of Matopo, the previous sire, but from that of the hybrid 
Romulus, hese two foals seem to lend some support to 
telegony ; but the evidence which might be drawn from the 
second of them is destroyed by the fact that the sire Loch 
Corrie has produced foals from two West Highland mares, 
one brown and one black, and each of these foals has as many 
and as well marked stripes as the foal of Mulatto. 
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(ii) Four attempts were made to cross the zebra with Shetland 

nies: only one succeeded. The hybrid was a smaller edition 
of Romulus. The dam Nora had been bred from before, and 
had produced by a black Shetland pony a foal of a dun colour 
which was markedly striped. After the birth of the hybrid 
she was put to a bay Welsh pony; the resulting foal had only 
the faintest indication of stripes, which soon disappeared. It 
is a remarkable fact that Nora’s foals were more striped before 
she had been mated with the zebra than afterwards. 

(iii) Five Iceland ponies were mated with Matopo, of whom 
one produced, in 1897, a dark-coloured hybrid. The dam, 
Tundra, was a yellow and white skewbald which had previously 
produced a light bay foal to a stallion of its own breed. Her 
third foal (1898) was fathered by a bay Shetland pony, and in 
colouration closely resembled its dam. There was no hint of 
infection in this case. This year Professor Ewart has bred from 
this mare, by Matopo, a zebra-hybrid of a creamy fawn colour, 
and so primitive in its markings that he believes it to stand in 
much the same relation to horses, zebras, and asses as the blue- 
rock does to the various breeds of pigeons (see illustration). 

(iv) Two Irish mares, both bays, produced hybrids by 
Matopo, and subsequently bore pure-bred foals. One of the 
latter was by a thoroughbred horse, the other by a hackney 
pony. The foals were without stripes, and showed no kind of 
indication that their mother had ever been mated with a zebra. 

(v) Although Professor Ewart experimented with seven 
English thoroughbred mares and an Arab, he only succeeded 
in one case. The mare produced twin hybrids, one of which 
unfortunately died immediately after birth, This summer the 
same mare has produced a foal to a thoroughbred chestnut ; 
‘neither in make, colour, nor action’ does it in any way resemble 
a zebra or a zebra-hybrid. 

(vi) A bay mare which had been in foal to Matopo for 
some months miscarried. Here—if there is anything in the 
direct infection theory—the unused germ-cells of the zebra had 
a better chance than usual of reaching the ova from which 
future offspring are to arise, yet neither of the two foals which 
this mare subsequently produced to a thoroughbred horse ‘in 
any way suggests a zebra.’ 

he above is the record of the successful experiments which 
have been tried at Penycuik, with a view of throwing light on 
the existence of telegony in the Equide. Experiments have 
also been made with other animals, such as rabbits, dogs, 
pigeons, fowls, and ducks, Space allows us to quote but one. 
Six white doe rabbits, all of which had borne pure white 
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offspring to white bucks, were crossed with wild brown rabbits, 
The result was forty-two young rabbits, all of a bluish-black 
colour, which in a very short time turned to a brown, These, 
at the time of writing, were about half grown, and Professor 
Ewart tells us that it is almost impossible to distinguish them 
from a full-blooded wild rabbit kept in the same enclosure, 
The half-breeds, however, were tamer and slightly lighter in 
colour. The mother does next bred with white bucks again, 
and in every case bred true. The pure white young showed 
no trace of throwing back to a previous sire. 

A phenomenon somewhat similar to telegony, and one which 
seems at present quite unexplained, is that a hen which has 
been crossed with a cock of another breed often lays eggs whose 
shell is no longer like that of its own breed, but in colour, and 
frequently in texture, resembles that of the breed with which 
it has been crossed. Mr. Bulman has recently recorded a case 
of this in the pages of ‘Natural Science.’ Some Orpington 
fowls which laid eggs of a buff tint were allowed to run loose in 
a large yard with fowls of various breeds; after a few months 
they were confined in separate pens again, and for several weeks 
afterwards they continued to lay white eggs. There seems to 
be no doubt of the existence of this curious phenomenon; it 
is mentioned by Gadow in his volume on ‘Birds,’ in Bronn’s 
‘ Thierreich’; by Nathusius in the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie’ ; 
and in Newton's ‘Dictionary of Birds,’ When one calls to 
mind that the shell is deposited by a special shell-gland which 
is in no way connected with the ovary, but is a part of the 
quite distinct oviduct, and that the change in the colour of the 
egg-shell must be caused by some change brought about in this 
gland by cross-fertilisation, we begin to recognise how mysterious 
and inexplicable are many of the problems which affect breeding. 

Throughout his account of his experiments Professor Ewart 
is extremely cautious in claiming to prove anything, but we 
think he has justified his claim to have shown that telegony 
by no means always occurs, as many breeders believe. His ex- 
periments so far support the view of Continental mule-breeders, 
that telegony, if it takes place, occurs very seldom. But the 
experiments are not complete, and it is much to be hoped that 
they may be continued. If it should subsequently appear 
that out of fifty pure-bred foals from dams which have 
been previously mated with the zebra no single instance of 
telegony be found, the doctrine may surely be neglected by 
breeders; and if in the experiments which are now being 
carried out with various other mammals and birds telegony 
does not occur, the doctrine may be relegated to what the 
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Americans would term the ‘dumping-ground’ of old super- 
stitions. The present state of the matter may be summed up 
in the Professor's own words: ‘The experiments, as far as they 
have gone, afford no evidence in support of the telegony 
hypothesis.’ Nothing has occurred which is not explicable on 
the theory of reversion. 

Partly owing to a certain doubt or distrust which has recently 
been expressed as to the existence of reversion, and no doubt 
partly because it is reasonable to hold that the phenomena 
of telegony may all be referred to reversion, Professor Ewart 
has made some direct experiments on this subject. Darwin, 
Tegetmeier, and many others have made numerous breeding 
experiments on pigeons, with the result that we may say that 
the crossing of extreme forms usually tends to reversion in the 
offspring. The ancestor of the domestic pigeon is known with 
tolerable certainty to have been the blue-rock pigeon, Columba 
livia. By crossing a male barb-fantail and a female barb-spot 
Darwin produced a bird ‘which was hardly distinguishable 
from the wild Shetland species’ of blue-rock. In his descrip- 
tion of this experiment, Darwin, as Weismann points out, 
confines himself chiefly to the colouration: he does not enquire 
how far reversion also appears in the structure of the bird. 
This question has been answered by one of Professor Ewart’s 
many experiments with pigeons. He crossed a white fantail 
cock with the offspring of an owl and an archangel. The 
fantail was pure white, with thirty feathers in its tail, and was 
so prepotent as to produce white offspring when mated with 
blue pouters. The owl-archangel was more of an ow] than an 
archangel. One of the young of this complex pair had the 
colouration of the Shetland rock pigeon, which has a white 
croup and the wings in front of the bars a uniform blue; the 
other resembled the Indian rock pigeon in having a blue croup 
and the front part of the wings chequered. In this second bird 
there was complete reversion as to colour, and in the first, 
wherever measurements were possible, there was practically 
complete reversion also as to form. ‘In its measurements it is 
relatively almost identical with a typical Shetland blue-rock.’ 
The tail feathers are twelve in number, and show but the 
faintest indications of any colour-inheritance from their imme- 
diate parents, An additional point of interest is that in dis- 
position this bird seems wilder and more shy than the domesti- 
cated breeds usually are, It is vigorous and hardy, and is much 
admired by the fanciers. 

Another bird whose wild ancestor is known with a high 
degree of certainty is the barn-door fowl. It has sprung from 
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the jungle fowl, Gallus bankiva, and less remotely from the game 
fowl. Hence, if fowls of different breeds are crossed, the 
offspring, should reversion occur, ought to resemble either the 
jungle fowl or their less remote ancestors, the game fowl. A 
dark red-breasted bantam was crossed with an Indian game 
Dorking ; of the nine chickens which resulted, six resembled 
Dorkings, and three in both form and colour resembled game 
birds. Two of the three are now grown up, and the only 
visible trace of their parentage is a double comb inherited from 
their cross-bred father, Here again the reversion does not stop 
at the colour and form, but extends to disposition ; the birds 
are very shy and fly about like wild birds, The above are but 
two instances out of many which might be quoted from the 
Penycuik experiments; they are, however, unusually clear 
cases, and should do something to restore confidence amongst 
recent doubters of reversion. 

An animal is said to be prepotent when it strongly impresses 
its own peculiarities of form, colour, temperament, &c. on its 
offspring. In the above-mentioned experiment with pigeons, 
the owl had been prepotent over the archangel in the mother of 
the offspring which showed such marked reversion. There is 
no factor in breeding of more importance than prepotency, and 
none which it is more difficult to estimate. The term is neces- 
sarily a relative one, and, further, it may affect some characters 
and not others. Often it must go undetected, as in the case 
of the leader of a berd of wild cattle, who may be highly 
prepotent, but whose prepotency, unless he is mated with 
members of another herd displaying different characters, may 
pass unnoticed. Breeders claim to be able to produce cattle 
so prepotent that they will produce their like however mated. 
A well-known dealer in highly bred ponies used to boast that 
he had a filly so prepotent that, though she were sent to the 
best Clydesdale stallion in Scotland, she would throw a colt 
showing no cart-horse blood. Prepotency is usually obtained 
by inbreeding, which up to a certain point fixes the character 
of a race, and in all cases tends to check variation and 
reversion—the Jews, for instance, as a race are strongly 
prepotent—but there is no doubt that it may also arise as a 
sport, and this is probably its more usual origin in a state of 
nature. Professor Ewart, however, believes that inbreeding is 
much commoner among wild animals than has usually been 
conceded, and he holds the opinion that the prepotency so 
induced has played a considerable part in the origin of species. 
This, if true, would to some extent take the place of Romanes’s 
* physiological selection’; for Romanes also thought that, though 
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of great importance, variation and natural selection were insuffi- 
cient to account for the origin of species without some factor 
which would help to mitigate the swamping effect of inter- 
crossing—some such agency as the fences of modern farms and 
cattle ranches—without which the famous cattle breeds of the 
world would soon disappear in a general ‘regression towards 
mediocrity.’ 

In inbreeding the great difficulty of the breeder is to know 
when to stop. Carried too far it undoubtedly leads to 
degeneracy. In the ‘Domesticated Animals of Great Britain,’ 
Low records the case of a gentleman who inbred foxhounds to 
such an extent that ‘the race actually became monstrous and 
perished.’ Hogs, if too closely inbred, grow hair instead of 
bristles ; their legs become short and unable to support the 
body; and not only is their fertility diminished, but the 
mothers cannot nourish the young. That infertility is induced 
by inbreeding is further shown by some experiments of 
Ritzema Bos with rats. From seven rats of one family and 
an unrelated male he continued inbreeding for a age of some 
six years, and bred about thirty generations. The average of 
the numbers in each litter fell from 74 in 1887 to 4,2, in 
1891 and 31 in 1892. Further, the offspring of inbred parents 
are usually weak. Sir Everett Millais estimated that 60 to 
70 per cent. of inkeod dogs attacked by distemper were 
carried off. 

On the other hand, idinveling often succeeds even when 
carried to what the ordinary man would consider excess. The 
‘Herd-book ’ contains the following case in point. The 
bull Bolingbroke and the cow Phenix were more closely 
related to one another than half-brother is to half-sister, They 
were mated, and produced the bull Favorite. Favorite 
was then coupled with his dam and produced the cow Young 
Phoenix; he was then coupled with his daughter Young 
Pheenix, and the world-famed Comet was the result. Pro- 
fessor Ewart tells us that if there was little crossing in the 
production of Comet, there was still less in that of Clarissa, 
the mother of the celebrated Restless. An instance of the 
faith in close inbreeding which exists in the minds of breeders 
occurs in a letter which the ‘Field’ published Jast year, in 
which the writer states he has heard ‘ Mr. Joseph Osborne, the 
ablest authority living on English thoroughbreds, declare that 
you cannot now get too much of Birdcatcher.’ 

So far as is known, no direct investigations have been made 
to test how far inbreeding may be carried in the Equide; but 
on the other hand the breeding of race-horses may perhaps be 

Vol. 190.—No. 380. 2E 
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looked upon as a gigantic experiment in this direction. Our 
English thoroughbreds can be traced back to ‘a few imported 
sires—the Byerly Turk imported in 1689, the Darley 
Arabian in 1710, and the Godolphin Arabian in 1730. Since 
then, by careful breeding and nutrition, they have increased on 
an average some eight or nine inches in height. There is, 
however, a widely-spread impression that at present there is 
a marked deterioration in the staying power and in the general 
‘fitness’ of the racer. The falling off is further shown by a fact 
commented on by Sir Walter Gilbey, viz. ‘the smallness of the 
percentage of even tolerably successful horses out of a pro- 
digious number bred at an enormous outlay.’ In support of 
this he quotes a sentence from the ‘ Times’ (27th Dec., 1897), 
referring to a sale in which thirty-two yearlings had been sold 
for 51,250 guineas. 


‘These thirty-two yearlings’ (said the ‘ Times’) ‘are represented 
by two winners of five races, Florio Rubattino and La Reine, who 
have contributed about 2000/. to the tutal cost; and there is not, so 
far as can be known, a single one of the thirty others with any 
prospect of making a race-horse.’ 


If then it is true that the English race-horse is on the down 
grade, what steps should be taken to arrest this descent? Sir 
Everett Millais restored a pack of basset hounds by crossing 


them with a bloodhound, the original forefather of bassets. 
The resulting pups were bassets in form, but not quite bassets 
in colour ; when, however, these cross-breeds were mated with 
bassets the majority of the pups turned out to be perfect bassets 
both in shape and colouration. This indicates that one way to 
rejuvenate the race-horse would be to have recourse to a new 
importation of the best Arab mares that the plains of Arabia 
-ean produce, Breeders hesitate to adopt this course, because 
their present breed is not only larger but, over very short 
distances, fleeter than its forefathers. The shortening of 
the course in recent years is probably a further sign of the 
degeneracy of our present racers. Were new blood introduced 
and more three- or four-mile races instituted, we should doubt- 
less soon have a return to the champion form of bygone days. 
Another method would be to import some of the racers of 
Australia or New Zealand, and cross them with the home 
product. Different surroundings, food, &c. soon influence 
the constitution, and this being so, it would be advisable to 
select those horses of pure descent which have been longest 
subjected to these altered conditions. Thus the chance of 
reversion occurring would be increased. 
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It has ‘been noticed more than once in the preceding pages 
that a young animal showing reversion is strong and vigorous. 
It is the belief of dog-breeders that those members of an 
inbred litter which show reversion are the strongest and best. 
Similarly, experience shows that if an inbred sire and dam 
produce a dun-coloured striped foal it almost always turns out 
well, Reversion is accompanied by a rejuvenescence ; it is as 
though the young animal had appeared at an earlier period in 
the life-history of the race, before the race had undergone those 
changes in the way of deterioration which so often accompany 
inbreeding. 

Wild animals are frequently thought to be prepotent over 
tame ones, but of the eleven zebra-hybrids bred at Penycuik 
only two took markedly after their sire, the zebra Matopo.* 
There are other experiments recounted which tell the other 
way, and at present this matter remains in a state of consider- 
able uncertainty. Further experiment may probably show that 
though in most cases the oldest type is likely to prevail, the 
offspring may take after the most inbred of its parents. The 
matter is not altogether as simple as the above statements 
wouldimply. For instance, a sport is often strongly prepotent. 
Standfuss’s experiments in hybridising butterflies tend to show 
this, and Mr. Galton even looks upon prepotency as a sport 
or an aberrant variation. These butterfly experiments also 
indicate that the male is usually prepotent over the female; but 
so many questions of nutrition, the maturity of the germ-cells, 
&e., enter into these intricate problems, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to disentangle the several factors which play a part in 
the constitution of every living being. 

Some years ago it used to be taught that species are infertile 
inter se; nowadays it almost seems that we are giving up the 
idea of species altogether. No two naturalists take precisely 
the same view of what constitutes a species, and no one has 
succeeded in defining shortly and ciearly what a species is. 
The intersterility test has broken down: the common goose 
and the Chinese goose, the common duck and the pintail 
duck, various species of pheasant, the ox of Europe and the 
American bison or the Indian zebu, not only breed together, 
but yield hybrids which are themselves fertile ; and the same 
is true of many plants. Why the hybrids of Equide should 

prove sterile is not clear. 

This article must not close without a word or two more about 





* The illustration shows the difference between the facial marks of the 
zebra and those of the hybrid. The latter, in this respect, bears much the 
same relation to the former as a blue-rock pigeon does to a fancy type. 
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the zebra-hybrids. It is mentioned above that only two out of 
the eleven which have already been born took strongly after their 
father. This is no proof that the wilder animal is not pre- 
potent. Recent experiments in hybridising echinoderms, star- 
fish, sea-urchins, &c., show that the hybrid tends to resemble 
that species whose germ-cells are most nearly approaching 
maturity ; and thus the nutrition of the germ-cell is but another 
thread in that complex tangle of heredity which must not 
be overlooked in attempting to estimate the part played by 
i wey and reversion. 

hose who have seen the young hybrids playing about in 
the fields at Penycuik must agree that they are the most 
charming and compactly built little animals possible. Of 
Romulus, the eldest of the herd, Professor Ewart says :— 


‘When a few days old [he] was the most attractive little creature J 
have ever seen. He seemed to combine all the grace and beauty of an 
antelope and a well-bred Arab foal. . .. What has struck me from the 
first has been his alertness and the expedition with which he escapes 
from suspicious or unfamiliar objects. When quite young, if caught 
napping in the paddock, the facility with which he, as it were, rolled 
on to his feet and darted off was wonderful.’ 


The writer can fully confirm all the praise Professor Ewart 
lavishes on his pets; in truth Romulus has been well described 
as a ‘bonnie colt with rare quality of bone . . . and with the 
dainty step and dignity of the zebra.’ Remus, the offspring of 
the Irish mare, has been from the first more friendly than his 
half-brother ; he objected less to the process of weaning, and if 
he survives, promises to be the handsomest and fleetest of the 
existing bybrids. 

On the whole the hybrids are unusually hardy; only two 
have been lost—one, a twin, which died almost as soon as it 
was born, and another which lived some three months and then 
succumbed. It is only fair to say that the dam of the latter, 
who was only three years old when the hybrid was born, had 
been much weakened by attacks of the strongylus worm, and 
that she was the victim of close inbreeding. Both the zebras 
and the hybrids which have been under observation at 
Penycuik show a remarkable capacity for recovering from 
wounds. Accidental injuries heal with great rapidity. On 
one occasion the surviving twin was discovered with a flap of 
skin some five inches long hanging down over the front of the 
left fetlock. The skin was stitched into its place again, during 
which operation the little hybrid fought desperately and cried 
piteously ; but it soon recovered, the wound healed, and now 
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scarcely a scar remains. There was no lameness and no 
swelling either at the fetlock or above the knee. About a year 
ago four hybrid colts and three ordinary foals were attacked by 
that scourge of the stable, the strongylus worm. One of the 
latter died and another was reduced almost to a skeleton: the 
hybrids, though obviously affected, suffered much less than 
the others and soon recovered. It is further noticeable that the 
hybrids suffer less from colds and other slight ailments than 
the mares and horses amongst which they live. Thus it seems 
that Colonel Lugard’s hope has to some extent proved true. 
Some years ago, when administering British East Africa, he 
strongly recommended the breeding of zebra mules from both 
the horse and the donkey, believing that they would prove 
exceptionally hardy and possibly impervious to the tsetse fly. 
So far as Professor Ewart’s experiments go, the first part of the 
forecast has proved correct. Unfortunately the latter half has 
not been justified. 

The much dreaded tsetse fly, which has interfered so 
seriously with the colonisation of whole tracts of South Africa, 
is now known not to be the direct cause of the disease which 
follows its puncture, but to be the means by which the 
organism which causes the disease is introduced into the body. 
In this respect the tsetse fly resembles the malarial mosquito. 
It is not known whether the organism—a hematozoon—passes 
through any of the stages of its life-history within the body of 
the fly, or whether the proboscis of that insect merely acts 
like an inoculating needle. The allied parasite which causes 
malaria undoubtedly goes through certain changes in the body 
of the mosquito, so that the inference is that the tsetse-fly 
organism does the same; but whether this be the case or not has 
no bearing on the important question, Are zebra-hybrids fly- 
proof or not? Professor Ewart generously allowed an experiment 
to be tried on two of his hybrids, which were inoculated with 
the hematozoon, supplied from the Pathological Laboratory at 


Cambridge. The result was unfortunate, for, although the- 


hybrids resisted the disease far longer than a mare which was 
also inoculated as a control experiment, both ultimately 
succumbed. 

There is no doubt that it is a comparatively easy matter 
to breed these hybrids, and that they are not only extremely 
attractive animals to the eye, but hardy and vigorous, possessed 
of great staying powers, and promising to be capable of severe 
work. It is recognised that one of the gravest difficulties 
which the Indian Army Corps has to contend with is the 
paucity of mules, both for transport and mountain-battery work ; 
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and in view of the political unrest in South Africa, a Com- 
mission has been negotiating for the purchase of mules both 
in Italy and in Texas, and elsewhere. Should these hybrids 
turn out as well as they at present promise, they may fill 
a want which is acutely felt by those responsible for the 
conduct of our frequent ‘small wars,’ and, if bred largely in 
East Africa, may, as Colonel Lugard suggests, prove a source 
of wealth and revenue in the future. 

We have hitherto said little or nothing about the book itself 
with which we have been dealing. The larger part consists of 
three articles reprinted from the ‘ Veterinarian’ and one from 
the ‘ Zoologist’; but the more recent and more important half 
is the General Introduction, covering a hundred pages, in which 
Professor Ewart sums up the results of his experiments. The 
form of the work necessarily involves a good deal of repetition, 
but in so complex a subject this is on the whole rather an 
advantage than otherwise. Professor Ewart’s style is clear, 
and his pages abound in apposite illustrations. The book 
cannot fail to attract both the man of science and the practical 
breeder. 

From what we have said it is evident that the Penycuik 
experiments are of the highest interest both practical and 
theoretical, and the public spirit and self-devotion shown by 
the Edinburgh Professor in carrying them out cannot be too 
widely recognised. The expense of feeding and housing some 
thirty to forty horses, asses, and zebras is very great, and the 
initial expenditure in erecting stables, buying land and fencing 
it, is also considerable. It is, perhaps, not too much to hope 
that some public body may be willing to undertake at least a 
part of the burden. The Zoological Society of London possesses 
not only the necessary establishment required, including a 
well-trained staff, but it also has facilities for obtaining all 
kinds of animals which are far greater than those of any private 
individual. We hope that the day is not far distant when 
experiments of this kind will be systematically carried on 
under the direction of the authorities who control the Gardens 
in Regent’s Park. Probably such experiments would have 
better prospects of success at a farm in the country than in 
London, and there is much to be said for such an experimental 
farm under the management of a body like the Zoological 
Society. Apart from the more strictly scientific use to which 
it might be put, it would serve as a convenient sanatorium 
for those animals which cannot stand the fogs and damp of 
London. 
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Art. VII.—LZe Roman Historique & TEpogque Romantique. 
Essai sur l’influence de Walter Scott. Par Louis Maigron, 
Docteur és lettres, Chargé de Cours & Ja Faculté des Lettres 
de Lyon. Paris, Hachette, 1898. 


HEN Scott was in Paris with the Allied armies in 1814, 
he had no more ardent admirer than the Hetman 
Platoff. The Cossack chief insisted on mounting him for 
reviews, and furnished the poet of the mosstrooping Borderers 
with escorts of his own very irregular horse. Both were empha- 
tically men, yet it would seem that they had little in common. 
The Cossack was not what Captain Costigan calls a literary 
character ; it may be doubted whether he had ever read a line 
of ‘The Lay,’ and his archeological tastes, like German theo- 
logical criticism, were destructive rather than sentimental. 
Whatever sympathies may have attracted the Hetman to the poet, 
he was paying honour to a conqueror destined to win triumphs 
in fields of his own as great as those of the Colossus whom the 
Allies had overthrown. But his instinctive appreciation was in 
great measure prophetic. Napoleon’s career came to a close as 
that of the novelist was beginning. In 1814 the great soldier 
won his last victory ; the same year launched Scott in romance, 
and saw the publication of ‘Waverley.’ It was the beginning of 
a series of triumphs not less brilliant, and in some ways more 
surprising, than those which had brought Europe to the feet of 
France. Conquering heroes whose genius has controlled and 
directed brute force have appeared, from time to time, in the 
world’s history; but for a man of modest pretensions and 
uppromising antecedents to work a sudden and cosmopolitan 
revolution in the realms of letters and taste is a rare and 
perhaps an unparalleled phenomenon. The immortals live in 
their works; but Homer and Horace, Dante and Shakespeare, 
made no such immediate impression on their contemporaries. 
For that there may have been other and obvious reasons: 
nevertheless, Scott seems to stand by himself. 


To those who only knew Scott superficially in early man- 


hood, his triumph must have seemed the very irony of destiny. 
They saw a man who confessed himself a failure in the Parlia- 
ment House to which local ambitions were confined. He had 
a somewhat stolid aspect, an ungainly limp, and, though the 
forehead was high and the eye could sparkle on occasion, he 
showed no animation over the Pandects or the Institutes. 
Moreover he had abandoned himself to all manner of crotchets. 
He had turned bookworm, and buried himself in musty tomes 
which had no modern value; he was said to be as keen after 
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old knickknacks as the Grose of Burns ; he went roaming about 
the country when he should have been poring over precedents, 
and was as pleased with the capture of some fag-end of a song 
as his freebooting ancestors when they lifted cattle from Cumber- 
land. His friends opened their eyes when his poetry fetched a 
price, but prophesied that he had come to shipwreck with the 
popularity of ‘The Lay.’ Nor did Scott overrate himself or his 
literary prospects. He was content to accept the most insigni- 
ficant of sheriffships, and to turn hermit for half the year in a 
lonely manor-house on Tweedside. 

It was a memorable morning for European literature when 
he bethought him of searching for the fishing tackle he had 
mislaid. For in the unfinished manuscript which he lit upon, 
he found a very magician’s wand, As with other enchanters 
the wand broke in his hand, and while he was rearing the 
edifice of his fortunes he was undermining it. His loss was 
the gain of the world, for he left an example of unshaken 
heroism, like his own Hugo de Lacy. But even when pain- 
fully drudging in his den in St. David Street—where, most 
touching of details, the hospitable master of Abbotsford indulged 
himself for once with a morsel of gruyére—the victim of his 
indiscretions must have had his consolations. Ruined himself, 
he was enriching his countrymen, He had awakened a dormant 
admiration of the sublime and beautiful, and had coloured with 
the glow of his romantic genius even the gloom of Glencoe and 
the mists of the Shetlands, The Scottish tour became fashion- 
able, not only with English folk, but with cultivated foreigners, 
and Scotland began to awake the interest which in the previous 
century Italy alone had aroused. Never was there a more 
unprecedented triumph of the pen. 

All that, amazing as it was, is comparatively easy to 
understand. What is infinitely more startling—what gives us 
more impressively the measure of a genius as transcendent as 
it was unobtrusive—is the authority it almost simultaneously 
asserted over the thought and methods of the foreign schools 
of romance. We know how deeply each shoot of a national 
literature strikes its roots in its native soil. We know how 
strongly the patriotic sentiment entrenches itself in the course 
of generations, behind local prepossessions and international 
jealousies. Moreover, the confusion of tongues tends to bar 
the doors. In 1814, in Germany and the Netherlands, there 
were few who could easily read an English book; in France 
the ignorance of our language was even more universal and 
absolute than now. And though Scott used the native 
dialect with a discretion which his latter-day successors have 
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failed to imitate, nevertheless much of the charm of those 
early books of his is in the homely talk of the Mucklebackits 
and the Dinmonts. Yet he had only to come to conquer. 
The influence he was ultimately to exert has long tare 
a matter of common knowledge. We knew of the tributes 
paid him by Goethe and Chateaubriand, by Hugo when a 
promising adolescent, and by a host of minor celebrities. We 
knew that his influence had extended far beyond the field of 
fiction—that, for example, Ranke had avowed that it was the 
Louis of ‘ Quentin Durward’ which had made him an historian, 
and that the Duc d’Aumale had confessed that the same inimitable 
piece of portraiture had induced him to write the ‘ Annals of the 
Condés.’ But we confess that the account which M. Maigron 
gives of Scott’s immediate popularity in France is a revelation 
to us. It is not to be wondered at that each new novel was 
selling like wildfire in Paternoster Row, and being devoured 
by abstracted pedestrians in Fleet Street, as fast as the con- 
signments were landed from Leith ; but, allowing for delays of 
translation and dramatising, they seem to have been circulated 
almost as fast and as freely in Paris, and they were promptly 
dramatised for the Parisian stage. M. Maigron multiplies 
undeniable proofs which we need not quote. If Scott was the 
rage in England, he was a passion in France; it was a case of 
love at first sight, which affected readers and authors alike. 
In French historical romance Scott wrought an immediate and 
subversive revolution. To that M. Maigron specially devotes 
himself, and he demonstrates conclusively from internal evidence 
that the most brilliant French romancers of the rising generation 
were more or less submissive imitators. It is a striking testi- 
mony from a French man of letters who has exhaustively studied 
his subject. 

M. Maigron is somewhat modest in styling his solid work 
an essay. Conciseness and precision are not its characteristics. 
It is an elaborate treatise on French historical fiction, past and 
present, with pessimistic forebodings as to the future. There 
is no disputing the author’s knowledge: his studies have been 
equally comprehensive and minute; but we question his 
critical acuteness, and should be sorry implicitly to accept his 
judgments. As an example—and it is a notable one—we may 
remark that, for some reason which he imperfectly explains, he 
excludes Dumas from the writers whom he reviews. Yet he 
expresses admiration almost equal to our own for the facile 
and exuberant feuilletoniste, who in all his most striking charac- 
teristics, as in his sudden and startling successes, approached 
most nearly to his Scottish prototype. M. Maigron’s admiration 
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for Scott is unbounded—we might almost say unreasonable, 
because it can hardly be given to any foreigner to penetrate 
the secret charm or to understand the. manifold associations 
so familiar and endearing to his sympathetic countrymen. 
Apart from Scott’s genius, the appreciative Lyons Professor does 
ample justice to his special qualifications and exceptional 
training. An enthusiastic antiquary, Scott was saturated in 
medieval lore. Zealous as any Dryasdust in the study of the 
chronicles, he had a memory.that sifted the grain from the chaff, 
tenaciously preserving all that might serve his romantic purpose. 
His fervid fancy realised the scenes of the past, and, a born 
dramatist, a master of stage effect, he grouped his personages 
with instinctive skill in a swift succession of striking situations. 
All that is scrupulously noted. What the French admirer 
misses, and could hardly fail to miss, is the simpler and more 
natural side of the novelist. On the one hand it is the 
catholicity of his tastes, the Shakespearean comprehensiveness 
of his perceptions and sympathies, which raises him above the 
ablest of his foreign imitators; on the other, it is his rusticity, 
his open-air peasanthood, which equally separates him from 
them. M. Maigron does indeed allude to ‘ border ballads’ 
ringing in the brain. But he says nothing of the spirit of 
frolicsome adventure in which the fragments of the ballads 
were gathered: of the carouses with Liddesdale farmers when 
the novelist ‘was making himself’: of courses with the grey- 
hounds, and fox-hunts in the pastoral glens: of ‘burning’ the 
water and spearing the salmon: of the familiarity of the forester 
with the Laidlaws and the Purdies: and of the sportsman with 
his favourite dogs, which inspired one of the finest passages in 
the introductions to the cantos of ‘The Lay.’ The French ro- 
mancer may be a man of genius, a man of letters, an archeologist, 
an historian, a man of society, a badaud of the Boulevards, 
But he has his limits and generally his hobby : even Balzac 
is nothing if not analytical. As for Scott, he is everything 
by turns, though more at home with the peasant than the peer, 
and he paints everything with equal care and power, from the 
monarch of a Velazquez to ‘The Challenge’ of a Landseer or 
the humourous ‘ Penny Wedding’ of a Wilkie. 

In that respect, as in another, he is most nearly approached 
by Damas, although Dumas was essentially Parisian and 
Bohemian. It says the more for the genius of the French 
Sfeuilletoniste and improvisatore that he could evolve bright 
and plausible studies from his vivacious fancy where Scott 
described from intimate knowledge. Dumas is the only French 
romancer who is veritably a raconteur. From start to finish, 
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having seized the attention, he holds it, while the story flows 
smoothly and brightly. In his morbid horror of being dull he 
had the best of safeguards. Very characteristic is his apology, 
on the second page of ‘ La Tulipe Noire, for a short preliminary 
explanation. For once, he had left Ja belle France for 
Holland ; and the history of the Low Countries was as 
unfamiliar to Frenchmen as the polders, the windmills, and the 
tulip gardens. So he buttonholes the lecteur, ‘ce vieil ami,” 
and persuasively entreats him to have patience, promising a 
rich reward. ‘If the history of the time and the year were not 
inseparably connected with the scenes we have mentioned, these 
few lines of explanation that we are going to give might seem 
superfluous ; but we warn our old friend—to whom we always 
promise pleasure on the first page, and with whom we try our 
best to keep faith in the pages that follow—we warn him, we 
say, that the explanation is indispensable to the understanding 
of our story.’ We translate freely: we simply note that Dumas 
finds it needful to apologise for a few lines of indispensable 
dullness. Like the improvisatore who drew the Lazzaroni of 
the Chiaia, or like the Scottish novelist, he felt that any 
explanation, however indispensable, was a defect in art. Scott 
paid a certain tribute to dullness in the introductions of 
Gandercleugh—introductions out of date in our fast-living age 
—and having once shaken himself free of the self-imposed 
incubus he went lightly through the three volumes. Dumas, 
who was nothing if not unconventional, and who, like Balzac, was 
always chased by importunate creditors, plunges headlong into 
the feuilleton and never pauses to breathe till he has tossed the 
last proofs to the printers. His was the reckless sublimity of the 
inspired penny-a-liner. Marvellous were those multiplied tours 
de force; they were his method, and the method suited him to 
perfection. 

Dumas had a style as characteristically his own as his 
habit of entertaining in his stately chateau in his shirtsleeves. 
He was a professor of the free-and-easy school, and his work 
would have lost infinitely by polishing. Yet though his style 
is as careless as that of Scott, like Scott’s it has nothing slipshod 
about it ; and the manner of writing was like the style. He ran his 
novels of the ‘Three Musketeers’ and ‘ Monte Christo’ simul- 
taneously in two of the leading journals. Once, indeed, he had 
undertaken to drive seven romances abreast, when he provoked 
the sevenfold lawsuit on the occasion of his sudden exodus to 
Algeria. All the time he was breakfasting at Tortoni’s, supping 
at the Café de Paris, and dancing attendance in foyers and 
green-rooms to inhale the incense of his flatterers. He scribbled 
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his pages of manuscript as he could—in the morning, when 
any other head would have been splitting after the carouse of 
the previous night; in the afternoon, over the cigar and the 
absinthe in the café. How Scott, seemingly always at leisure, 
accomplished his Herculean tasks was a standing subject of 
astonishment to his guests. His biographer explains it in a 
measure by early rising and regular habits; he said himself 
that his subjects were always simmering in his brain, when 
thinning his woods or galloping after his greyhounds. Dumas 
was irregularity personified, and could never spare time to 
think. As he seldom wrote with a bookshelf within reach, he 
could seldom consult an authority or verify a reference. Indeed 
he tells us in the preface to ‘Mes Bétes’ that he made a point 
of never doing so, but invariably trusted to a phenomenal 
memory. He was not infallible, for in the opening pages of 
that very book his memory thrice plays him false; but what 
matter? the results were delightful. Strong in the subscriptions 
of innumerable admirers and in the ever-increasing sale of the 
journals to which he hired himself, he bid defiance to the 
critics, But indeed the most pedantic of his reviewers never 
took him to task on such a count; the pyrotechnist of blazing 
fiction was above or beneath their appreciation, and they were 
content to look on openmouthed at feats which savoured of 
literary legerdemain. 

Four of the most notable French historical romancers of the 
century are singled out by M. Maigron as obviously inspired by 
Scott. As his imitators, three out of the four were conspicuously 
wanting in some of the rarer gifts by which the author of 
‘ Waverley’ bewitched the world. Balzac was the solitary 
exception, and ‘The Chouans’ make us almost regret that he 
drifted in a different direction. We regret and yet we are 
not inclined to complain, for the author of the bitter-tasting 
* Comédie Humaine’ is unapproachable in his own genre. No 
one was a more enthusiastic admirer of Scott than Victor Hugo; 
asa youth of eighteen he had been lavish of praise, though, with 
all the vainglorious confidence of a gifted young genius, his 
praise was tempered with supercilious criticism. The apprentice 
resolved to show the master how the thing should be done, and 
decided to give the world a great historical novel, He renounced 
the austere principles of the classical school, and recognised 
that vivid local colour and lively realism are indispensable. A 
literary democrat and revolutionist, he condescended to concern 
himself with the lower bourgeoisie, and even the very dregs of 
the populace ; he is free to an artistic fault in depicting their 
rude manners and the gross licence of their familiar talk, He 
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is brutally outspoken where Scott is tactfully suggestive. Like 
Scott, he had marvellous dramatic skill; and some of the scenes 
in ‘Notre-Dame’ are as powerful as any in ‘ Marion Delorme,’ or 
‘Le Roi s’amuse.’ But Hugo had nothing of the raconteur ; he 
is for ever indulging in erudite digression, and is intolerably 
tiresome when he mounts his hobbies. Beginning with the 
buffoonery of the mock papal election, he drags out the episode 
to inordinate length, Contrast this with the opening of ‘ Quentin 
Durward,’ where the raw Scottish lad, the ancestor of all the 
David Balfours of later days, carries us at once, with his light- 
hearted prattle, into the middle of the subject, and towards the 
innermost intimacy of the secretive personage who is to play 
the principal part. Hugo is always thinking of himself first 
and of his story afterwards. Unfortunately for his success, he 
could not temper his learning with discretion, and he had a 
passion for archeology and Gothic architecture, as well as the 
ambition to rival Scott. Brimful of accumulated booklore, 
which doubtless does his industry great credit, he inflicts it 
upon his unfortunate readers in relation to everything and 
nothing. 

Hugo could hardly have hit upon a more fascinating mise en 
scéne than the Paris of Louis XI, had he been content to intro- 
duce its picturesqueness incidentally ; but he has used it to give 
us a handbook rather than a romance. We have heard him 
describe the decorations of the hall where the authorities 
received the Flemish envoys; we have learned much about the 
constitution of the University ; and, like the impatient crowd, we 
long for the business to go forward. When the story once gets 
started, it is interesting ; but we soon discover to our sorrow that 
the prelude is but the first of endless divagations. We are 
lectured on the architecture of Notre-Dame, on the topography 
of ‘the City,’ on the contents of a carefully-kept commonplace 
book: even Ravaillac, the assassin of a distant future, is 
dragged in by the head and shoulders as text for a commentary 
of several pages, Perhaps the most impressive episode is 
that where the superstitious king, with the physician who 
dominated him through the terror of death, pays his nocturnal 
visit to the Archdeacon of sinister repute. Yet on reflection 
we are inclined to attribute the strong impression to our 
recollections of the Louis of ‘Quentin Durward.’ Scott in his 
careless study, with his unerring insight, has anticipated in 
every essential feature the picturesque and elaborate analysis 
of Michelet. We see self-revealed the consummate master of 
statecraft, the man of the future, who made ruthless war on the 
past, and consolidated a tottering kingdom on the shattered 
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wrecks of the feudality. We see him in all his strange con- 
tradictions—superstitious and sacrilegious ; tricking the Virgin 
with sophistries and reservations, while most voluble in prayer 
and most lavish in vows; never letting dignity or avarice 
interfere with statecraft, yet never forgetting the injury or 
insult, which was to be repaid sooner or later with accumulated 
interest. We see the tyrant who surrounded himself with 
mantraps at Plessis, and who gloated over the anguish of his 
prisoners in the infernal cages of Loches, playing the good- 
humoured host to the hungry Scottish wanderer, and curious to 
hear his crude opinions on international politics, But Hugo 
leaves his Louis in shadow. The King comes to visit the 
Archdeacon anonymously, and even after we have assisted at 
the interview, we find on consideration that he has scarcely 
revealed or betrayed himself to us. We see only the two 
secondary characteristics that obviously dominated him—the 
greed of the gold he squandered for political objects, and the 
fear of death with future retribution. 

In 1826, when Scott visited Paris a second time, another of 
his éléves was presented to him, and Alfred de Vigny came with 
a tribute in his hand, It was that clever piece of admirable 
imitation which ran rapidly through successive editions and may 
still be read with pleasure. De Vigny had the poetic tempera- 
ment, but neither the passionate fire nor the learned pre-occupa- 
tions of Hugo. He set himself simply to write a romantic story, 
and he did it well. The fault of ‘ Cinq-Mars’ is that the imagina- 
tion is on the curb throughout, and that the book is too closely 
copied from the chronicles of the period. There is little of the 
purely imaginary by-play which gives a double and domestic 
interest to such novels as ‘Quentin Durward ’ and ‘Old Mortality.’ 
In ‘Cingq-Mars’ there are three historical personalities—the 
King, the Cardinal, and M. le Grand—who crush out all the 
others. The favourite is as feeble of will, as vacillating in 
action, as the master who sacrificed him ; and everything centres 
in the great minister. Yet if we compare de Vigny’s elaborated 
Cardinal with the Richelieu of Dumas, only incidentally 
introduced, it is to the disadvantage of the former. We do not 
profess to say which approaches more nearly to the truth, but 
the minister of Dumas is the more probable, as he is infinitely 
the more impressive. Dumas dashes in, Velazquez-like, a 
Bismarck of the day, whose ambitions were as superb as his 
methods were remorseless. There is nothing petty about him: 
he.,is magnificent even in his state crimes. De Vigny has 
lowered him to the level of Dumas’ Mazarin, an intriguer who 
turns sycophant and liar to conciliate the master he despises : 
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in place of winning his instruments by generosity and con- 
trolling them by his imperious genius, he makes himself their 
accomplice and not infrequently their tool. Yet there are 
scenes not unworthy of Scott—scenes of no ordinary power and 
of pathos tempered by grim humour—as when the King, under the 
minister’s iron hand, consents to sacrifice his dearest friend and 
to break his most solemn pledges. Conspiring himself against 
that intolerable supremacy, Louis surpasses the faithlessness of 
Charles I to Strafford, although at the very moment he suffers 
prospectively the pangs of undying remorse. There is originality 
in de Vigny’s presentation of son Eminence Grise, whom Dumas, 
perhaps discreetly, keeps in the background, for Pere Joseph is 
almost as much a problem as the Iron Mask. De Vigny 
dared much, and we believe he exaggerated, in bringing that 
mysterious counsellor to bend over the Cardinal’s chair with 
insidious suggestions enforced by veiled menace. Pere Joseph 
terrorised all the world through the Cardinal, but we may 
doubt if he terrorised the Cardinal himself. Le Gondi seems 
more true to the life, and in the part he plays we have 
impressive illustrations of the loose morals and wild licence of 
the time. We see the short-sighted Coadjutor of Dumas’ 
‘ Vingt Ans apres,’ in his hot youth—an incorrigible duellist, 
when duelling was punished under heavy penalties, and always 
ready to throw the detested soutane at his heels. Even the 
grave legist de Thou—who, by the way, carries his conceptions 
of friendship to theatrical extravagance—is induced, as mere 
matter of courtesy, to make one in a mortal combat, ‘ Cing- 
Mars’ is certainly an exciting and consecutive romance, but, 
at the outset, the author makes a mistake of which neither 
Scott nor Dumas was ever guilty: like Hugo, he keeps us 
waiting impatiently before the curtain rises. Doubtless the fate 
of Urbain Grandier was the immediate cause of the conspiracy, 
but the details of the mock trial and the martyrdom are drawn 
out to an aggravating length. Scott would have dealt with them 
briefly, in a bare suggestion of horrors and abuses that would 
have spoken for themselves. : 
If we allude to the ‘ Charles IX’ of Prosper Mérimée, it is 
because M. Maigron directs special attention to it, with almost 
unstinted praise. But Mérimée never professed to write a 
novel: on the contrary, he modestly says he merely con- 
tributes a romantic sketch to the multifarious literature of the 
St. Bartholomew. A sparkling and original study it is. As an 
historian he takes an independent view of the King’s conduct, 
adducing strong reasons in favour of his theory. As a. 
raconteur he writes in the happiest style, striking the sharp 
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key-note in the opening pages, where the well-born Huguenot, 
riding to Paris in search of fortune, like Coconnas or Le Mole, 
falls among the jovial reitres at the hostelry and leaves his 
horse and his golden crowns behind him. Mérimée published 
his ‘Chronicle’ in 1829, and in the same year Balzac brought . 
out ‘The Chouans.’ As we said, we are tempted to regret that 
Balzac did not persevere in that genre. His is a historical romance, 
pure and undiluted; for that searching analysis of character 
which was instinctive in him only adds to the realism of the 
hic portraiture. For once he resisted the besetting snare 
of himself and his brothers in the craft: he avoids irrelevant 
digression. By an odd coincidence, in ‘Une Ténébreuse 
Affaire,’ which immediately follows ‘The Chouans’ in the 
edition of his collected works, he expounds the rule of conscien- 
tious writing which in ‘The Chouans’ he happily neglected. 
‘ The picturesque place . . . was to be so fatal to the personages 
of this drama that the duty of an historian is to describe it.” 
And he proceeds to describe the forest and to perambulate its 
boundaries as if he were drawing up minute information for 
an estate agent. We do not see the necessity, and he confounds 
the topographer with the novelist. In ‘The Chouans’ he 
describes, no doubt, and describes in detail; but such 
descriptions are essential to the wild story of partisan warfare, 
as when Mademoiselle de Verneuil follows her savage guide 
in the midnight walk, through the dark labyrinth of deep 
Janes and embushed patches of cultivation which enabled the 
untrained peasantry to set the disciplined Bleus at defiance. 
So Scott, in following the flying campaigns of Montrose, dashes 
in all the grand scenery of wood and water which gave the 
Highlanders their fields of victory before they trod the sable 
scaffolds. In ‘The Chouans,’ mystery is admirably maintained 
throughout. The Gars plays his part in inscrutable disguises 
under the keen eyes of Corentin, and both are representative 
types. From the first our curiosity is excited as to the 
Parisian beauty, nor is it satisfied till close upon the finish. 
The local characters fall in harmoniously with the gloomy 
surroundings of the sombre landscapes and the ruthless war. 
The cynicism of the author has full scope, though confined to 
the strictest historical veracity. The rude Breton seigneurs, 
ready for any deed of blood, are self-seekers first and patriots 
afterwards: they look to rewards rather than honour or 
loyalty. The daring smuggler, who has called hundreds of his 
contrabandists to arms, is ready to rat to the Republic unless he 
is liberally paid in advance. It is the same with all, even 
with the patriotic priest, whose fervid appeals are inspired by 
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expectations of a bishopric. As for the peasants, bred in 
misery and ignorance, they are scarcely above the level of the 
wolves whose skins they wear, and they have rid themselves of 
any lingering humanity in the belief that they are waging a 
holy war. The crafty Pille-Miche is a Breton Rob Roy: 
Marche-a-Terre is a Breton ‘ Dugald creature.’ 

Nothing in the book is more impressive, historically or 
artistically, than the contrast between the Bretons and the Bleus. 
The light-hearted soldiers, who have stood the siege of Mayence, 
are at least as reckless of their lives as their opponents. 
But while the Breton, like the cornered wolf, accepts the 
inevitable with stolid resignation, the Bleu faces danger with 
free-thinking gaiety. The wits of the regiment are never 
more cheerful or more profanely trivial in their talk than when 
on the very brink of the Unseen. They have cultivated the 
habit of taking life as a farce, and are as sceptical as their 
enemies are superstitious, As for the Commandant Hulot, the 
Marshal of ‘ La Cousine Bette,’ he is the French counterpart of 
Dugald Dalgetty, and scarcely inferior. As loose of speech as 
his prototype was precise and pedantic, he fires the courage of 
his soldiers by appealing to them with the ribaldry of the 
ranks. In the most perilous situations his curt orders are 
couched in broad barrack-room slang, and they are responded 
to in a spirit of disciplined camaraderie. The rough-spoken 
veteran is no gentleman: he represents the revolt against the 
refinement of the noblesse. Nevertheless he is the soul ot 
soldierly honour: he is ready to break his career as he breaks 
his cherished sword, at the dictation of a woman, when 
overridden by dishonourable orders from headquarters. 
Throughout ‘ The Chouans’ the characters consistently explain 
themselves, and the action never flags. As we follow the deve- 
lopment with ever-increasing excitement, we receive indelible 
impressions of the exceptional conditions and dramatic episodes 
of a war that came near changing the future of France. 

All these followers of Scott were men of a single book, so far as 
the historical romance is concerned. All had caught the breeze 
of popular favour, and it seems strange that no one of them was 
encouraged to follow up a first success, It is true that Hugo, 
many years afterwards and when in the height of his fame, 
reverted to his earlier method, in ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ which 
both in constructive skill and profound dramatic force makes 
long strides in advance of the immature ‘Notre-Dame.’ But 
that was a mere interlude in his career. Very different was it 
with Dumas, who came with a rush nearly twenty years after 
the rest. In his own opinion, he was superior to any of them ; 
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and, ‘in-his own line, ‘we think, he -was not far- wrong. »An 
anecdote indicates the man. He was seated at a reception’ on a 
sofa by the side of Victor Hugo, when he was asked to make a 
little room for: Lady Palmerston. He drew aside,’ tovk : out 
his watch, and solemnly requested her to note the hour. She 
did so, with -some natural surprise, ‘ Remember,’ said 
Alexandre, ‘that at this hour you tovk your seat between 
Dumas and Victor Hugo.’ We may smile, but we cannot 
wonder. Dumas was notoriously devoured by vanity, and a less 
tropical temperament might have been intoxicated by the 
triumphs he achieved, the incense he inhaled, and the follies 
which were: not only tolerated, but encouraged, in the spoiled 
child of the feuilleton. ‘When he was in fashion, the enthusiasm 
for him became a frenzy ; but this was not so at first. It might 
have’ been supposed that such a genius, or such a knack, would 
have taken the world by storm, as Scott won celebrity at once 
with ‘his ‘ Waverley,’ or as Byron woke -one: morning ‘to: find 
himself famous. It was not so with Dumas. Clever, ambitious 
to excess, ‘assiduous in his court to the great and the influential, 
he nevertheless made but wearisome progress till his grand hit 
on the stage’ with ‘Henri Ill.’ He had written story after 
story, but had failed to :attract any attention till his popularity 
as a dramatist was assured. The fact. was that his ambitions 
had been'concentrated on the stage, and the early novels were 
thrown off as ‘pot-boilers, though one or two, like the ‘ Chevalier 
d’Harmental,’ show ‘some of his most effective work. ‘ He had 
broken ground with his “Isabel de Baviere,’ a book which M. 
Maigron somewhat unfairly calls typical, for ‘it:is matter of 
surprise that M. Buloz, that shrewd man of business, -should 
have accepted it for the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ Had it 
appeared’ when’ Dumas was notoriously running his novel 
manufactory, we should: have said confidently that it. was, the 
work: of Maquet and the apprentices. 

After taking all the theatre-goers by storm, Dumes failed with 
his ‘ Fils d’Emigré,’ and managers began to look: askance at his 
~~ His successes had given him the prodigal habits of -his 

onte' Christo ; ‘he had a position to keep up, and: the receipts 
were declining. Like Scott, when reluctantly informed by 
Ballantyne that the sale of the latest novel was a disappoint- 
ment, Damas-for the moment was dismayed. But he rallied 
with irrepressible elasticity, and resolved to push: his fortunes 
elsewhere. His story-telling had hitherto been:a pis aller ; now 
he'turned to it in earnest. The shock of disappointment seems 
to have ‘braced him like a douche. |We fancy few of his 
admirers remember that he had passed middle age when: he 
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flashed out as the foremost of fewilletonistes ; or how brief: was 
the period of his phenomenal activity before the melancholy 
eclipse. Again we inevitably contrast him with Scott. Scott 
was a man of methodical habits, with a lifelong devotion to the 
studies which he was to turn to such wonderful account. Dumas 
came to Paris a half-educated youth, and plunged at once into its 
dissipations, so far as narrow means would permit. Scott burst 
upon the world with * Waverley,’ and, making a great reputa- 
tion at one startling stroke, paved the way fora succession of 
triumphs. Dumas, regarded as a failure or a mediocrity, took’ a 
fresh start, contending with the sense of discouragémenti: as 
well as the indifference of editors:and publishers. 

What is more, when Dumas set to work in earnest, the most 
unmethodical of men made his novels a pure matter of business. 
Anthony Trollope never paid more attention to ‘the main chance. 
Scott, like Fielding and Smollett, like Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot, wrote from inspiration; these writers concentrated 
their attention on their work from the esthetic point of view, 
though by no means indifferent to ultimate profit. Damas,. 
ambitious as-he was, was the most sublime of penny-a-liners+' a. 
glorified scribbler,-who lived from hand to mouth, seeking’ to. 
combine the maximum of gain with the minimum of labour. 
He even condescended'to sharp practice. He bargained’ with 
his editors for so much a line, though the price was paid: in 
francs, and not in sous, ‘Hence the’ Ah’s, the O's, and) the 
Cest bien’s which are continually interpolated, with ‘a line: to 
each, The taciturn Grimaud was a lucrative invention,’ for 
Grimaud in his réle ely speaks in monosyliables. Grimaud 
ran unnoticed through ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,’ but in the 
sequel the long-suffering editor lost patience. He might ‘as 
well have waited, for ‘Vingt Ans apres’: was nearly at an: 
end. However, ihe sent the author a note of remonstrance, 
saying that Grimaud must either be silenced or speak to: more 

urpose. Dumas was disgusted, but killed him on the spot. 
t was for a different reason that Trollope disposed of 'Mrs. 
Proudie, on overhearing the talk of two Cambridge under- 
graduates. 

Dumas was not only inclined to scamp his work, reckless 
of the reputation which gratified ‘his vanity, but he was the 
merest creature of impulse: His negro blood came out ‘in 
the gorgeous Oriental’ colouring of romances like * Monte 
Christo,’ and‘in the freaks in which he indulged regardless of 
consequences. ' In order to accept the mission to’ Algeria, he 
broke seven engagements with as many journals. As he killed 
Grimaud because Grimaud ceased to pay, so a fancy for a 
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flying trip to Chateau-Thierry induced him, as he confessed, 
to put an end to Porthos, though he was still in the prime 
of life. The end of the giant came naturally enough when 
he was crushed under falling rocks in the cavern, but 
Dumas, characteristically, was loath to let him go without the 
melodramatic and improbable premonitions which came in 
profitably as ‘copy.’ They obviously injure the episode, but 
they meant money which would be useful for the little trip, 
We must take Dumas as he is, with the blemishes as well as 
the beauties, and perhaps the former excite our admiration even 
more than the latter. He is thoughtless of the future in his 
novels as in his habits, and when shaping out an effective 
situation he seldom considers the credible. The value of the 
Spada treasure was really moderate, and Dumas actually 
appraises it. Monte Christo breaks all bounds as the prodigal 
millionaire, and after scattering money broadcast with both 
hands, he devises by will about four times his original 
capital. The author had so far committed himself that he 
could not retract, or more probably he had forgotten the 
beginning of the story. So his instinct for immediate stage 
effect makes him keep his leading personages to the front, for 
then he is sure of sustaining the enthusiasm of the gallery. 
Porthos, after his easy life at Bracieux, ‘must have ridden at 
least eighteen or twenty stone. The astute Aramis has to send 
flying courier from Vannes to Paris with news of supreme 
importance, and the race is against time and d’Artagnan, who 
‘will run it on his legs if his horse fails him.’ For his 
messenger, Aramis pitches on the corpulent and short-winded 
Porthos. The hero wins, but he marks the route he takes with 
dying horses, and reaches the goal in such dramatic prostration 
that the boots must be slit from his swollen legs as he sinks 
into stertorous slumber. A stroke of apoplexy, or the premature 
collapse of that titanic strength, and the fateful message to 
Fouqué had miscarried. 

With Dumas’ way of writing, such flaws were inevitable. 
When we remember how the novels were dashed off, we can 
only marvel at their completeness and consistency. ‘ Monte 
Christo,’ though a blaze of fantastic pyrotechny, was in some 
measure historical, for it deals episodically with the incidents 
of the Hundred Days. The picturesque name and aspect of the 
rocky island had struck the author’s fancy when yachting off 
the Tuscan coast with the sons of Prince Jérome. What 
suggested the ‘ Musketeers’ we know not, save that Dumas had 
already put ‘Henri II1’ on the stage, and had made his proofs 
in the telling reproduction of the manners and talk of the 
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period. Its transcendent success surpassed his most extravagant 
expectations. The tone exactly hit the Parisian taste. Each 
morning the boulevardier could indulge himself with a scrap of 
such melodrama as ran into five acts at the Porte St. Martin. 
It was a taste that grew, like the sipping of absinthe, till it 
became a craving. The national predilection for vanities and 
vices was gratified, and the national pride was flattered and 
befooled. The viveurs of the Café Anglais and the Maison 
Dorée, the correct duellists of the Bois de Boulogne and 
Vincennes, saw heroic prototypes in the martial swaggerers of 
the Hotel de Tréville, who cracked flasks of wine by the dozen, 
and risked their careless lives for a bagatelle. Their qualities 
were all transcendental, Each man of any note was a master 
of subtle sword-play ; what would have happened if Dumas’ 
favourite heroes had been pitted against each other in fair 
fight may well be subject of speculation, ‘Les Quarante- 
Cing’ is essentially a duelling romance. If the King and 
his jester, with Bussy and Saint Luc, had been set to fight a 
main, would their unparalleled skill have made them practically 
invulnerable, or would they have ended like the Kilkenny 
cats? Dumas’ favourite Frenchmen have their weaknesses, 
but they are models of loose chivalry according to their lights. 
We feel that Bussy is in an embarrassing position when the 
Comte de Monsoreau gives him proofs of a brotherly friendship 
that was rare in that self-seeking Court. But the path of 
honour is plain: his duty is to his paramour, and he is 
honourably ungrateful to the husband he betrays. In fact the 
morality is thoroughly Gallic. Young d’Artagnan, in one of his 
rare moments of reflection, contrasts his frenzied passion for 
the fiendish Miladi with his ‘ pure love’ for Madame Bonacieux 
—who was a married woman. It is needless to add that the 
feuilletoniste pandered seductively to patriotic prejudices. At 
that time the Englishman was perhaps even more unpopular with 
the mob of Paris than now ; for long afterwards the Anglais pour 
rire grinned on us from every print-shop in the Rue Rivoli. 
In the ‘Impressions de Voyage,’ when the traveller tells his 
very best stories it is always an English eccentric who plays 
the ridiculous réle; and when Athos, in despondent mood, 
contemplates the relief of suicide, he says he will challenge 
three of the Cardinal’s Guards, or six Englishmen. In England 
it was a popular article of faith that one Briton could ‘lick three 
frog-eaters’ ; so, after all, Dumas was only turning the tables, 
When ‘ The Musketeers’ had taken Paris by storm, Dumas, 
like the author of the ‘Comédie,’ came to a magnificent resolu- 
tion, He resolved to write the romantic history of the later 
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Valois and the Bourbons. The materials ready to his hand were 
such scraps of knowledge as he had picked up for his: dramatic 
purposes, and the fruits of some desultory reading asa clerk in 
the library of the Palais Royal. He gathered more as he went 
along, for on occasion he was capable of bursts of drudgery, 
Nothing is more noteworthy than the admirable skill with. 
which he ‘conveys’ whole pages from musty memoirs, trans- 
posing them almost beyond. recognition with a slight transfusion 
of colour and fire. His d’Artagnan is the d’Artagnan of Courtilz 
de Sandras ; his. Mazarin is transferred bodily from the same 
book: and yet they are idealised without ceasing to be portraits. 
In the series, rapidly thrown off, he observes no chronological 
sequence. The ‘ Chevalier de la Maison Rouge,’ for example, and 
the *‘ Mémoires d’un Médecin’ came between‘ La Reine Margot’ 
and ‘La Dame de Monsoreau,’ System of any sort is absolutely 
antipathetic to Dumas, and he indulges each passing whim 
to his own satisfaction and our delight. 

Yet the more we marvel at his methods, the more we admire 
the work. Writing almost at haphazard, he has thrown off a 
. story. of this period to which many who cannot read even . 
the glowing pages of Michelet are indebted for all their. know- 
ledge. Dumas excels in portraiture: he surpasses himself in 
dialogue. If Scott stood sponsor to the works of Ranke, we 
suspect Dumas may claim the paternity of many a thoughtful 
and ponderous piece of history. As in Scott’s case, it was an 
accident that made him strike the vein he worked with such 
success, first upon the stage and afterwards in the feuilleton. 
One day, turning the pages of Anquetil in a library, he was 
struck with an incident in the life of Henry of- Guise. It . 
suggested his play of ‘ Henri III,’ and originated the long gallery 
of portraiture, from Marguerite of Valois to Marie Antoinette, - 
The. portraiture is almost exhaustive, and yet in the selection 
there are evidences of caprice. Some of the most romantic 
figures are barely outlined: Crillon is merely brought. in . 
incidentally, and we doubt if Biron is mentioned at all. . 
The explanation probably is that, though brave, they were but . 
‘copper captains.’ Considering his light literary. equipment, 
and his careless habits of scribbling, Dumas shows instinctive 
skill not only in his development of character, but in his choice. » 

The Gascon is a favourite type in Dumas, sometimes brave, 
sometimes cowardly, always a blusterer, but shrewd and self- 
seeking as the. proverbial Scot. D’Artagnan begins as the. 
hot-headed, boy who challenges the three famous swordsmen of 
the. Hétel de Tréville, with the almost certain. assurance of 
ending his career prematurely. It is an evil chance in the 
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game he has determined to play. With experience and dis- 
illusionment he matures into the shrewd veteran of fortune, . 
who ‘bluffs’ the anxious Mazarin as matter of calculation, , 
but who nevertheless unbuckles his sword and _ nearly 
breaks his heart when he finds a master in the imperious 
boy-monarch. Nogaret d’Epernon, on the other hand, is the 
southern, adventurer, with. an insatiate greed for gold and but 
small courage to back his cunning. Yet the @’Epernon of the 
‘Quarante-Cing,’ grown, confident with successful suppleness, 
with his ‘ perfandions’ and his airs of Matamoro, is the same 
with the mignon of the Dame de Monsoreau, making, Boabdil 

asses with the consecrated sword, while shirking the duel with 
sss by a midnight murder. Nor is the transformation of 
Athos unnatural, though it suggests problems for psychologists ; 
for there are scenes where Dumas takes life very seriously, with 
the inspiration of a Balzac. The misogynist has been seeking 
oblivion in the brawls and debauches of which all the time he 
is heartily ashamed. He casts off the cuirass, takes leave of his 
reckless comrades, is sobered by the responsibilities of paternity, 
and becomes a model father and seigneur.,, The revolution was 
complete, and the reaction was consequently rapid. Nothing 
more probable than that the Comte de la Fere, rehabilitated in 
his own esteem, of stainless repute, and the soul of honour, 
should, have imposed on the masterful young King when he 
reproached him with a breach of faith. Had Louis been 
familiar with the musketeer’s past, the intervigw might have , 
ended more to his advantage. Nor, reading between. the lines, 
and remembering the incalculable issues of the immediate future, 
can we recall a more powerful scene than that.of Mazarin’s death- 
bed. He must part withthe millions which lie heavy on his 
soul, but the ruling passion is still strong in death-—the ingrained 
avarice of a grasping life which makes him cling to his gains, 
He draws each breath with pain; yet his avaricious spirit 
rebels against the testament by which he makes the King. sole. 
legatee. Meanwhile the cynical Colbert stands chuckling behind , 
the curtains—untouched, with all his sagacity, by that lesson of 
the vanity of ambition. : ‘i 

Scott’s romance, in its all-embracing sympathy, brings, us 
into touch with all classes of society. In ‘Ivanhoe,’ Gurth, and 
Wamba give voice to the sorrows of the serf, and the high-born , 
Cedric, is eloquent on the griefs of the oppressed Saxon.. In , 
‘Quentin Durward’ the case of the turbulent Liégeois is fairly, .. 
set out. But Dumas as romancer, whether wittingly or not, . 
enters so entirely into the spirit of the Court as to ignore, the 
sufferings of the miserable commons and the abuses which pre-, . 
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cipitated the Revolution. He lauds the free-handed generosity 
of Richelieu, as he satirises the meanness of Mazarin; but both 
the Cardinals, like our Wolsey, drew their princely revenues 
from a shameless accumulation of benefices and sinecures. He 
engages our sympathies for the magnificent Fouquet, the 
Augustan patron of letters in an iron age; yet Fouquet had 
amassed the fortune which he was forced to disgorge by the 
ruthless exaction of taxes which should have gone into the 
coffers of the State. Some of the traits of conduct with which 
Dumas credits him are sublime, but the author cannot make us 
fee] that his retribution was unmerited. 

Perhaps the most impressive of all Dumas’ portraits is that ot 
the hero of the ‘ Henriade,’ who is really the central figure in 
the three most striking novels. All the intrigue revolves around 
the Béarnais, all the interest is concentrated on him; it is 
unfortunate that we know his future, for otherwise the excitement 
would be intense. That is the fatal flaw in most historica} 
romance, when purely historical, and it was a mistake which 
Scott alwaysavoided. But Dumas’ youth of Destiny isa cleverly 
devised psychological enigma, which even the most penetrating 
intelligences cannot read. Supposed to be protected by super- 
natural powers, though powerless himself, he is a perpetual 
terror to the most powerful. The déte noire of the unscrupulous 
Catherine, he is detested by the Guises, proscribed by the League, 
and reasonably mistrusted by the fighting Huguenots. The 
capricious favourwf the insane King only aggravates his perils. 
He is still an enigma to the wife of his bosom, whom he has 
taken to his inmost-political confidence, when Chicot comes to 
the Court of Navarre on his scabreur mission. ‘ It is impossible 
to say what the King knows or does not know,’ dryly remarks 
Marguerite to the envoy. Even his courage is of that enig- 
matical quality which is with difficulty to be distinguished 
from cowardice. ‘No, never did I see such a coward as you, 
sire, exclaims Chicot, when in a triumph of spirit over 
nerves the King had led the way at the storm of Cahors. 
Politic in everything except his fleeting but passionate amours, 
at least as loose in his principles as in his loves, from the time 
he was treading among pitfalls at the Louvre, with the foot and 
head of the izard-hunter of the Pyrenees, we are watching 
the natural development of the man who freely forgave his 
enemies when it suited his purpose and lightly risked eternal 
salvation to winacrown. The portrait is etched in with vitriol, 
though it seems lightsome as a figure by Fragonard. 

Dumas was no saint, but emphatically a Frenchman of his 
world, yet in all his novels he compares very favourably with 
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the epicene and sensuous novelists of the latest schools. He 
has none of the coarseness of Paul de Kock. Perhaps, when 
making up his last accounts, he could scarcely, like Scott, have 
said conscientiously that he had never written a line he regretted. 
Yet on the whole he does not go much farther than Thackeray 
aspired to go, when he wished that the conventionalities or the 
prudery of English opinion would permit him to paint men as 
they are. Ia France the novelist has far wider licence, and 
Dumas did not abuse it. The epochs he deals with were at 
least as loose as any that had gone before or that came after. 
Any veracious picture of the manners of the time must be in 
the style of a Saussaenn: a Casanova, or a Louvet. Amours 
and political intrigue gave the zest to life, and it was hard to 
say which was the more serious business. Of all the seven 
sacraments, that of marriage was held in most contempt. 
Othellos were rare, and exhibitions of jealousy were in the 
worst possible taste. That Henry of Navarre should close his 
eyes to the occupants of his wife’s famous closet was al! in the 
terms of their compact. But Coconnas parades his good fortune 
about the Court as the notorious paramour and paid protégé of 
Madame de Nevers, and de Carmanges can boast of the favours 
of the Duchess de Montespan, the cold-hearted Egeria of the 
League. Both these exalted ladies were much in evidence, and 
we may be sure they were the talk of the gossip-loving court. 
Their husbands and brothers had any number of daggers at their 
disposal ; but, contemptuous of the Jaw as they were, they con- 
formed to the sentiments of society. A rival might be dangerous, 
but seldom a husband. Jealousy had gone out of date, with the 
wild Provencal legends of the troubadour. In those days, to 
put it bluntly, it was the fashion for ladies to keep gentlemen, 
and the Danaes descended on their impecunious cavaliers in 
welcome showers of gold. Aramis, when he exchanged the cuirass 
for the cassock—Aramis, who was to become head of the pious 
propagandists of the Jesuits, had been living on the bounties of 
the ladies of the Fronde. The superb Porthos, fitting himself out 
for the Rochelle campaign, turns the screw like a Jewish usurer 
on the wife of the procureur. The only moral law in force, and 
it was enforced by self-interest, was that which secured the King 
in his rights of free vénerie. All that polite immorality Dumas 
has described for us, with a truth that leaves nothing to desire, 
with the verve that is exceptionally his own, and with a delicacy 
we should not have expected. When we think of the opportu- 
nities for scabreux scenes and provocative colouring, we are 
amazed at his sobriety and self-restraint. 
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\O much new light has been thrown by recent publications 


on the memorable enterprise of Prince Charles Edward, , 


that for asking our readers to listen once more to an old story 
re-told we feel that no apology is necessary. 

Most of the books placed at the head of this paper are widely 
known, but a word or two should be said about those published 
by that most useful and energetic body, the Scottish Historical 





Society. The ‘Lyon in Mourning’ is the fanciful title given to , 


a voluminous collection of Jacobite memoirs, in ten volumes, 
which long remained in MS. in the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh, till Mr. Paton had the courage to grapple. with 
them and give them to the world in a complete form., The 
author, Bishop Forbes, was a Scottish Jacobite Bishop, the 


same who introduced into the Scottish Communion, Office ,, 


the words which now constitute its main distinction from the 
English, The collection had been previously seen, by Dr. 


Chambers, who made partial use of it in his ‘History, of the , 


Rebellion,’ a book which, for a general view, of, the subject, 
is still, perhaps, the best we have. They are. now printed 


in extenso for the first time, and serve to correct some popular , 


impressions, such as often do wrong to the memory of a beaten 
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party. Mr. Blaikie’s ‘Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward Stuart’ 
is by far the best account of his wanderings after the battle of 
Culloden which has yet been published. Mr. Fitzroy Bell’s 
scholarly edition of Murray of Broughton’s ‘ Memorials,’ never 
before printed, presents us with a large body of first-hand 
evidence, from the, pen of a principal actor in the whole 
undertaking. Murray’s character has been blackened as that 
of a traitor ever since he turned king’s evidence to save his 
life. His memorials, written some years after the events which 
they narrate, may have been designed to act in some degree as 
an ‘apologia,’ but they bear no appearance of invention or 
concealment, and Mr. Bell has done good service to the cause 
of history in rendering them accessible. 

Charles Edward landed in Eriska on the 23rd of July, 1745, 
and commenced his march southward about three weeks after- 
wards, with a body of about two thousand Highlanders, 
which increased but little as he advanced. Sir John Cope was 
then on his way to meet him at the head of a force of about 
fifteen hundred infantry. The original idea had been that, 
by coming down upon Charles as soon as he landed, the 
insurrection could be nipped in the bud. Had Cope advanced 
more rapidly the plan might have succeeded: it soon became 
impossible. The northern clans—described as the friendly 
clans, but more fitly described as waiters upon Providence— 
had they seen that the rising was likely to be crushed upon 
the spot, would doubtless have declared for King George, and 
‘the. forty-five’ would have been an unwritten page in the 
romance of history, But, owing to delays for which Cope does 
not seem to have been responsible, the opportunity was lost, 
and the rebellion was allowed to mature itself. 

Sir R. Cadell lays great. stress on the dilatory and unsatis- , 
factory behaviour of the Government. For some time they 
refused to believe that the Prince was in Scotland. Then, 
when they began to act, it was as though they only half believed 
it, , George II’s representatives were in favour of Cope’s north- 
ward march, believing that at all events, if he did no more, he . 
could occupy the two forts, Fort William and Fort Augustus, 
and bar the road into the Lowlands against any force the High- 
landers could bring. As.we have already said, had the plan 
been put in execution as soon as it was known that a rising, 
was imminent, it would probably have succeeded, But,this was , 
not to be. According to Sir R, Cadell—who derives his infor- , 
mation from the evidence given at Cope’s trial—the Ministry 
hesitated to take any decisive step in the absence, of the King. 
Fiye weeks were allowed to elapse between the time when the 
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danger was first recognised in Scotland and the date at which 
the Royal forces were in a position to march from Stirling. 

When it was at length arranged that Cope was to set out 
he was still without biscuits and without money. It took ten 
days to get the first: the money, which Cope asked for on the 
3rd of August, he did not receive till the 19th, He had pointed 
out to the Government, more than once, that his force was 
insufficient ; but, expecting to receive reinforcements from the 
friendly clans as he went along, he seems to have had no serious 
misgivings as to the success of the expedition. He had received 
promises from the Duke of Athole; from Lord Glenorchy, the 
eldest son of Lord Breadalbane ; from Cluny Macpherson; and 
from the powerful clan of Grant. The distance from Stirling to 
Fort Augustus was only one hundred and five miles; and as 
the Breadalbane and Athol clansmen were far more numerous 
than the whole rebel gathering put together, he had reason to 
anticipate easy and safe progress as far as Garviemore, about 
thirty miles from Fort Augustus. 

We now see the wisdom of the advice which Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie tenders to Captain Thornton in ‘Rob Roy.’ Two 
days after Cope had set out from Stirling, the Duke of Athol 
came to inform him, with many expressions of regret, that he 
could not supply any men. Lord George Murray, who was to 
have acted with Cope, joined Prince Charles at Perth, and 
became practically commander of his army, Lord Glenorchy 
said the notice had been so short that he could not get his men 
together. Cope, however, pushed on. He arrived at Dal- 
whinnie, about thirty miles south of Fort Augustus, on the 
26th of August. He now found that the Highlanders had placed 
themselves between him and the fort in an almost impregnable 
position. The Corryarrack mountain lay right across his path, 
and the pass leading over it was nine miles in length. 

Cope held a council of war, and it was unanimously resolved 
not to attempt with fifteen hundred men to storm a strong 

sition held by a force of superior numbers, Further advance 
in this direction being abandoned, Cope might have fallen 
back upon Stirling or have remained where he was, or have 
approached the friendly clans, whom his presence would have 
kept to their allegiance. Sir R. Cadell discusses the three 
courses at some length, and as his judgment is that of an 
experienced soldier it deserves serious attention, though he 
certainly has not succeeded in convincing us that Cope made 
the wisest choice. Against retreating to Stirling were the fact 
that he had only provisions for three days in the camp, and the 
impossibility, as he believed, of procuring any more on his 
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way back. There was also the danger, which he may or may 
not have exaggerated, of the Highland army getting in front of 
his own, and ‘ fixing the starving column in some defile or other 
locality where the choice would again lie between destruction 
and surrender.’ But in our judgment these considerations 
were as nothing compared with the consequences which were 
certain to follow should Charles determine to seize the opening 
afforded him for rushing down upon the Lowlands and occupying 
the capital of the country. As to the second plan—that of 
forming a standing camp south of Dalwhinnie, so as to bar the 
further progress of the Jacobite army—Sir R. Cadell only says 
that the officers in council were fully justified in thinking that 
the results must have been exactly the reverse of what Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Mahon, and Mr. Ewald have imagined. These 
authors have expressed their belief that the English general 
might ‘have cooped up the Highlanders in their mountains and 
prevented them from obtaining money and provisions, while 
‘he drew his own from Athol.’ With the sympathies of the 
whole population, gentle and simple, on their side, the High- 
landers might not indeed have experienced this particular 
inconvenience. But the road to the Lowlands would have been 
blocked, and, had the Prince continued his march to the south, 
he would have found an army in his path instead of an open 
door. . 
The third course—that of attempting to join the friendly 
clans—would expose the Lowlands to the risk of a Jacobite 
descent, but in spite of this it was strongly recommended to Cope 
by the Government. The risk in question he evidently thought 
very slight, holding it almost certain that the Prince would 
follow the English troops, which, as perhaps he knew, was what 
most of the Highland chiefs in Charles's army would have 
preferred. Unfortunately he was deceived in both his calcula- 
tions. He underrated the chance of the Highlanders descending 
on the Lowlands, and overrated the help he was to expect from 
the northern clans. In this mistake, which was shared by his 
officers, there was neither treachery nor cowardice. It was an 
error of judgment; but it was one of those errors which dis- 
tinguish the second-rate soldier from the first-rate. However 
unlikely it was that Charles would adopt the bolder course of 
pushing southwards, the consequences, if he should so decide, were 
likely to be so momentous that they should have outweighed all 
other considerations. Now, whatever faults, either moral or 
intellectual, Charles Edward may have possessed, his military 
instincts throughout the campaign of 1745 were generally correct. 
He decided to seize the opening which Cope gave him, and 
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marched upon Edinburgh. He had sense enough to see that 
if he was to win it must be by a bold coup de main; by the 
rapidity and audacity of his movements rather than by careful 
strategy or superior numbers; by such acts as would stupefy 
or paralyse his enemies, and enable him to seeure his. objects 
before they had recovered their senses. He saw this at Corry- 
arrack ; he saw it after the battle of Preston Pans; and he saw 
it still more clearly in the council-room at Derby. 

Cope was as much deceived in his expectations of Highland 
support after he turned northwards as while on the way to 
Dalwhinnie. Ewan Macpherson, eldest son of Macpherson of 
Cluny, was a captain in Lord Loudoun’s Highland regiment. 
He was ordered by Cope to join on the 27th»and bring his 
company with him. He was thereupon arrested by a party of 
the Cameron-Highlanders and carried off to the Jacobite army. 
The chief of the Grant clan promised that three hundred:men 
should be sent to occupy a dangerous pass where the: King’s 
forces-were likely to be attacked. Before the pass was reached 
Grant had found out that he wanted all his clan for the defence 
of his own castle, though it did not appear by whom it was likely 
to be assailed. Such were the: disappointments which Cope 
was destined to encounter ;. they are the counterpart-of what Scott 
describes in ‘ Rob Roy’ as having befallen the Duke of. Argyle. 
‘“It is even so, gentlemen,” said the Duke, reddening with 
indignation ; “our allies have deserted us, and made a separate 
peace with the enemy.”’ ‘Hawks winna pike out hawks’ een,’ 
said the Glasgow merchant, who knew the Highlanders well. 

When Cope found out his mistake, he of course turned south- 
ward immediately, and: made all the haste he could to reach 
Edinburgh before Charles. It was a race between the two, and 
Charles‘ only won it by a neck. Cope went by sea, and, being 
unable to make the port of Leith, was obliged to land at Dunbar, 
twenty-seven miles from Edinburgh. This was on the 17th of 
September, ‘and on that very morning Lochiel and his High- 
landers marched through the Nether Bow Port, left open by’ a 
hackney coachman, and took possession of the city. Sir Robert 
Cadell attributes this success to ‘the almost incredible failures 
in duty on the part of the officers in command, the: general 
absence of energy on the part of the King’s servants, and the 
adroit treachery of the Provost.’ This is probably unjust to the 
Provost, but, with that exception, the Edinburgh authorities, civil 
and military alike, lost their heads together. The worst traitors 
were the King’s own Ministers, who were as deaf to the repre- 
sentations of the Edinburgh Council as they had been to Sir 
John Cope’s. It is clear that for all that-happened they were 
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in reality the chief persons to blame. This view is strongly 
confirmed by the editor of the * Culloden Papers,’ himself a 
Whig, and a friend to the authorities. 

It is not’ worth while to discuss at length the details of the 
battle of Preston Pans, or the question whether Cope selected his 
ground wisely or not. He had with him less than two thousand 
infantry, but he had six hundred cavalry, It was thus of great 
importance that he should fight on ground where horsemen 
could act with advantage, and this seems to be his justification 
for choosing the lower road by the sea instead of the adjacent 
heights, by which Prince Charles was advancing’ from:'Edin- 
burgh. Had he elected to meet and fight him behind’ the 
village of Tranent he would have found ‘himself on broken 
ground among used-up coal-pits, where his cavalry would’ have 
been practically useless. On this point, though we speak with 
diffidence:on a purely military question, Sir Robert’ Cadell 
seems to be in the right and Sir Walter Scott and others’ in the 
wrong ; and’ after all it was by a mere accident that the 
Highlanders were not compelled to fight’ upon’ much'' less 
favourable terms. -When the Highlanders got on to the plateau 
they could not have charged straight down it' without’ terrible 
loss, as it was discovered at the last moment that between the 
brow of the ‘hill and the plain below lay an almost impassable 
morass, intersected with ditches and ‘enclosures which even 
Highlanders could not have crossed without being ‘decimated 
by the English: musketry. Cope cannot be’ blamed for’ not 
being aware of the secret path through the swamp, which’ was 
known only to one person out of the whole five’ thousand 
there assembled... A young man,'a sportsman who had often 
shot snipe in the marsh, communicated its existence to Lord 
George Murray, and thus enabled the Prince to' take Cope at a 
disadvantage against which the most skilful’ general’ in the 
world could not possibly have guarded. His name was Robert 
Anderson ; and an interesting anecdote has been'présérved of 
the two young ladies, his cousins, who lived with their father 
at Windygoul, just outside the village of Tranent: As‘ Charles, 
with some of his staff, was observed near’ the house ‘on 
that September afternoon, old Mr. Anderson, unable to go out 
himself, desired his eldest daughter to take some refreshments 
to the Prince on a salver. But the girl was ‘blate’ (shy), and 
her younger sister volunteered to go instead. Charles drank a 
glass of wine, and rewarded the bearer with a kiss. When the 
elder sister: witnessed this reception she is said to have 
exclaimed, ‘ Eh, but I had kent!’ 

But if it is allowed that Cope could not have marched ‘by 
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the upper road to meet the Prince, might he not have found a 
better position on the flat? We are inclined to agree with 
Sir Robert Cadell that Scott had seen Murray’s memoir and 
practically adopted his view, in which he has been followed by 
Chambers, Lord Mahon, and Ewald. Murray was on the spot, 
and had every opportunity of judging, and in his opinion 
Gladsmuir, an open heath, would have afforded Cope a. much 
more favourable field of battle than Preston Pans, where he 
was cooped up in a narrow space which turned out to be a 
trap. The great slaughter of English infantry was at the wall 
of Lord Grange’s park, which cut off their retreat. But it is 
easy to be wise after the event. When Cope chose his position 
nothing was known of the path through the morass, and if this 
had not been discovered at the eleventh hour we might have 
heard less of his incompetence. It must further be remembered 
that the Court of Enquiry by which Cope’s conduct of the 
campaign was examined, and to which neither Scott nor 
Chambers nor Lord Mahon nor Mr. Ewald make the slightest 
allusion, reported that all the charges brought against him were 
perfectly unfounded, and that in every case he had made the 
best dispositions of which the circumstances admitted. The 
Court was composed of officers who had no interest in shielding 
Cope, while the English Ministers, who made such a glaring 
display of incapacity and obstinacy at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, would naturally have been willing to see the blame 
thrown upon somebody else. If, in these circumstances, Cope 
was acquitted, the probability is that he was not to blame. 
Here, Sir Robert Cadell has, we think, done what he sought 
to do, and rescued the memory of the English general from 
some unmerited aspersions. 

We now take leave of Cope and return to Charles at 
Edinburgh, where, as we know, he lingered for six weeks 
r | before marching into England. The arguments for and against 
% an immediate advance are well known. Many good judges 
have thought that an immediate dash upon London would have 
been the wisest as well as the boldest course, and we are inclined 
to agree with them. Charles was not in a position to wage a 
regular war: his best plan would: have been to treat London as 
he treated Edinburgh, to give the king’s troops the slip, and to 
get within striking distance of the capital before they could 
come up with him. But he was probably waiting for trust- 
worthy information about the English Jacobites. That Charles 
was much disappointed with the reception which he experienced 
in Cumberland, Cheshire, and Lancashire, may easily be 
believed. It was at Brampton in Cumberland that he was 
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first informed of the bitter truth that the northern gentry did 
not intend to join him; and as he rode out of the town to 
review the army on a neighbouring moor, his countenance 
only too plainly betrayed the disappointment from which he 
was suffering. But it must be remembered that it was the 
northern gentry who had suffered most severely in the ’"15— 
Lord Derwentwater was beheaded on Tower Hill, and twenty- 
six gentlemen who had joined his standard were hanged either 
in Lancashire or in London. This did not make the rest love 
the new Government any the better, but it doubtless made them 
more careful of themselves. The Highlanders marched as far 
as Manchester without receiving much encouragement of any 
kind. A regiment raised at Manchester was commanded by 
Colonel Townley, the only English gentleman of family and 
fortune who joined them; this body was subsequently left to 
garrison Carlisle. But to judge from the evidence afforded by 
the Kenyon MSS., lately published by the Historical MSS, 
Commission, the townspeople were not zealous in the cause. 
At the trial of one Fowden, for associating himself with the 
Jacobite army during its stay in Manchester, it was shown 
that in helping them with arms and provisions he was acting 
under compulsion ; nor should we gather from the same papers 
that even after Colonel Townley’s arrival there was any belief 
among the townspeople that further reinforcements were to be 
expected from the Lancashire gentry. 

We need not doubt that among the old oaks and ancestral 
halls of the northern and north-western counties a genuine 
attachment to the House of Stuart still lingered as late perhaps 
as the reign of George III. But there was this great difference 
between the 15 and the ’45, that in the meantime the clergy 
had been ‘ squared’ by Walpole. We do not of course mean 
the Non-jurors, but the rural clergy in general. In 1719, at a 
critical moment, he threw himself into the arms of the High 
Church party, and spoke and voted against the repeal of the 
Schism Act with as much zeal as if he had never supported it. 
The Act was repealed, but Walpole’s sympathy and assistance 
were appreciated ; and the favourable feeling which he had 
thus inspired among the rectors and vicars of the English 
counties was further increased by his famous reply to the 
Dissenters after the General Election of 1735. The clergy 
began to think they might perhaps go further and fare worse, 
and what the clergy felt, the laity were beginning to think too. 
A generation had passed away since the sword had been drawn 
for the White Rose, and the zeal of many had had time to wax 
faint; they needed more instead of less exhortation from their 
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spiritual pastors than they had formerly received. Many an 
English squire probably discovered, with the Scottish baronet, 
that his demi-pique saddle would only fit one of his horses, and 
that this sagacious quadruped could not be brought to stand fire. 
Charles, therefore, when he reached the midland counties, 
had so far been compelled to rely on the Highlanders alone. 
But as his daring column penetrated deeper and deeper into 
the heart of England, the loyalty which had slumbered in the 
north began to bestir itself in the west, and when Charles entered 
Derby the signal to rise was being anxiously looked for in Wales, 
It has always been known that Sir Watkin Wynn, Lord 
Barrymore, and the Duke of Beaufort were warm partisans of 
the exiled family, and that the Welsh population in general 
shared their sentiments. It is now clear that their Jacobitism 
was of a more pronounced character than that of the northern 
squires. We learn from Murray of Broughton that Sir Watkin 
Wynn was ‘very forward indeed. He was, in fact, quite 
ready to begin, without waiting for the appearance of any body 
of French auxiliaries on the English coast. Two days after 
the retreat began, Dr. Barry arrived at Derby with a message 
from Sir Watkin to assure the Prince that he was ready to join 
him when and where he chose. Had the message come only 
twodayssooner! The melancholy refrain of Too late! too late! 
rarely sounds more sadly than when it recalls to our minds that 
memorable December morning on which the Highlanders filed 
out of Derby on their road homewards. We may sympathise 
with the generous champions of a falling cause without regretting 
their failure. And what it was in the power of Sir Watkin 
Wynn to effect was far from inconsiderable. Without en- 
dorsing what is sometimes asserted—that the patriarchal or 
tribal system still existed in Wales in the last century—we may 
believe that the heads of the great Welsh families had a hold 
upon their tenantry and an authority with the people at large 
greater than anything of the kind which still survived in 
England. The Wynns in particular were a very influential 
family, as was shown by what happened at Wrexham in 1715. 
When on the proclamation of George I the Welsh miners rose 
in open insurrection, the Sir Watkin Wynn of that day, who 
did not think the pear ripe, was able by his sole authority to 
restore order and disperse the rioters to their homes. The 
train which he extinguished he could just as easily have fired. 
That the gentry of North Wales could have raised a large body 
of men as devoted to their leaders as the Highlanders were to 
their chiefs is not doubted by Chambers. There was a large 
Jacobite association in Wales called ‘the Cycle,’ of which 
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Wynnstay House was the centre. The members of it dined at 
each other’s houses in rotation, and the rota on which their names 
were inscribed is still preserved by some of their descendants. 
A facsimile of one of these lists was exhibited at the 
Stuart Exhibition in 1890 by the Dowager Lady Watkin 
Williams Wynn, who also sent the badge of the association. 
The lady patroness of the Cycle was always the Lady Wynn 
of the day, who wore the jewel whenever the meeting was at 
Wynnstay. The facsimile exhibited bears the inscription, 
‘Lady Williams Wynn, Lady Patroness, elected 1780.’ At 
Wynnstay also is preserved the bowl in which they drank the 
King’s health. The Cycle was founded in 1710 and lasted 
till 1869. Latterly, of course, it became only a convivial club, 
but it retained its political character down to the death of 
Charles Edward at all events, and lingering traditions of the 
White Rose may probably still be found among the Welsh 
hills, 

A work of fiction published by Messrs, Longmans two years 
ago professes to give us the true history of the Welsh conspiracy 
and the real reason of its failure. Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl, the 
author of ‘For the White Rose of Arno,’ assures us that his 
story has an historical basis, both documentary and traditional, 
and that he has merely embroidered it for literary effect. 
Assuming, then, that the author has had access to the unpublished 
documents which he declares to exist, we feel justified in 
giving his account of the Welsh plan of campaign, as concerted 
between Sir Watkin Wynn and the Duke of Beaufort, for what 
itis worth. There is no inherent improbability in any part of 
it; and if the incident of ‘the intercepted despatch’ is really 
founded on fact, we have in it a new and very valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the period. If not, the position of 
the Welsh Jacobites remains where it was, and even that was 
something much more favourable to the success of the insurrec- 
tion than is generally known. 

So soon as it was known that Charles was marching south- 
wards steps were immediately taken for communicating with 
him. ‘The Gentlemen of the Cycle’ were ready to march, 
and would have formed a regiment of three hundred horse, 
besides their tenants on foot. This contingent, under Sir 
Watkin, was to have joined the Prince’s army between Maccles- 
field and Derby. The Duke of Beaufort had undertaken to 
raise South Wales, and was to have seized Bristol, when it 
was expected that the Cavaliers of the western counties would 
at once be up in arms. Had any such scheme really been put 
in execution, it is pence say what might have happened. 
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There were no troops to stop the Duke of Beaufort: and the 
eases of the whole Welsh people rising up against the 

overnment must have communicated a dangerous impetus to 
the Jacobites of England. We have seen that Sir Watkin 
Wynn sent a message to the Prince, which reached Derby two 
days after Charles had left it. But this message, it seems, 
had been preceded by an earlier one containing a similar 
announcement, which reached the Chevalier at Preston. In 
this he was assured that the Welsh preparations were all com- 

lete, and was requested to send back word by the messenger, 
Meredith, saying where Sir Watkin Wynn was to meet him. 
Charles wrote accordingly directing his Welsh friends to join 
the Highland army at Leek or Ashbourne. The messenger 
was intercepted by one of Cumberland’s spies who had wormed 
himself into the confidence of Sir Watkin Wynn, and the 
despatch never reached its destination. Charles approached 
Derby expecting every day to fall in with the Welsh Cavaliers. 
He had no doubt that the messenger had reached Wynnstay, 
and that his friends were on their way to join him. Even at 
Derby he seems only to have thought that some accident had 
delayed them. But the messenger was then lying between life 
and death in a smuggler’s hut on the borders of Delamere 
Forest. The smuggler’s hut is perhaps part of the embroidery ; 
but the intercepted despatch we are to believe is history. 

This is Mr. Rhoscomyl’s story. It is no doubt possible 
that the stoppage of Meredith on his way back to Wynnstay 
may be only another version of the capture of Mr. Hickson, 
who was undoubtedly sent by Charles from Edinburgh on the 
22nd of September to communicate with his friends in the 
south, and who was intercepted and taken prisoner near 
Newcastle. Whether the details are fact or fiction, it is quite 
true that Cumberland had spies at work on the Welsh border, 
and that two Welsh gentlemen, Morgan and Vaughan, an 
ancestor of the present Cardinal, did follow the Prince back from 
Derby to try and make him halt at Manchester. This much 
is known. But no one seems to have heard till now the story 
of the intercepted despatch. When the news of the miscarriage 
reached Wynnstay, Sir Watkin at once sent off the Dr. Barry who 
has been already named, to explain to the Prince what had 
happened, and so prevent him from retreating: and this was the 
messenger who arrived two days too late. Sir Watkin at the 
same time issued immediate orders to ‘the Gentlemen of the 
Cycle’ to mount their horses and set off for Derby without a 
moment’s delay. The order was at once obeyed: but it was 
useless. On the second day’s march the advanced files of the 
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cavalcade heard rumours of the retreat: and as they pressed 
forward the light suddenly fell on the helmets and scabbards 
of a squadron of dragoons going northward by a road which 
crossed their own. It was all over: and there was nothing for 
it but to ride back to Wynnstay as quickly as possible, to stop 
the rising, and to obliterate all traces of it before the gentlemen 
engaged should be compromised beyond retreat. 

On a careful study of all the evidence before us, and taking 
into account the Prince’s determination to push on, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the Jacobite movement in 
North Wales was in a much more advanced state than either 
Sir Walter Scott or Dr. Chambers appears to have thought. 
If Charles Edward actually received at Preston the despatch in 
— it quite accounts for his reluctance to turn. back at 

erby; while the fact that nothing came of it must have made 
the Highland chiefs more distrustful than they were before of 
English promises of support, and of Charles’s assurances that 
it was still to be confidently expected. However little 
reliance we may place on Mr. Rhoscomyl’s story, it is 
certain that Sir Watkin Wynn did send one message to 
Charles, if he did not send two: and the mere fact that it 
reached its destination so late affords some presumption that it 
was not the first. When he sent it his men must have been 
ready to march: and there is no great credulity in believing 
that they actually set out. Chambers was told that the Welsh 
squires used to boast over the my ly how far each had 
ridden on his way to join the Prince, he who had gone fifty 
miles holding himself a much better man than one who had 
gone only twenty-five. On tbe other hand, what tells against 
the credibility of this story is that no allusion to the earlier 
despatch is to be found in any of the memoirs, journals, or 
biographies relating to the period. If Charles had been able 
to show Sir Watkin’s first letter received at Preston, when the 
Highland chiefs complained that no promises of support had 
reached them in England, would he not have done so, and 
would it not have been commonly talked about, even if it had 
not persuaded the chiefs to go forward ? 

If Charles had pushed on, even without the help of the Welsh, 
we do not see what could have prevented him from reaching 
London. According to Mr. Blaikie, our best and latest 
authority, when he turned back from Derby he was at the head 
of five thousand men. Cumberland was not then at Lichfield, 
as Horace Walpole supposed, but at Stafford, nearly twenty 
miles south-west of Derby, having been thrown out by a clever 
manceuvre of Lord George Murray, who doubled on him like 
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a hare on agreyhound. Had Charles advanced, as was originally 
intended, by Loughborough and Leicester, he would have kept 
ahead of his pursuers, and would have reached Finchley without 
any more desertions. What kind of resistance he would have 
met with when he got there it is difficult to ascertain with any 
accuracy. No preparations were commenced till he was known 
to be at Derby, only about 120 miles from London, The 
troops actually stationed in London seem to have consisted of one 
regiment of guards, three regiments of the line, and a squadron 
of cavalry, besides militia and volunteers, in whom, however, 
according to Smollett, who was in London at the time, no 
confidence was placed. The four regiments might probably 
have amounted to some two thousand men, the cavalry perhaps 
to three hundred. Had the clans, outnumbering them by two 
to one, thrown themselves on this little army with the fury which 
they displayed at Preston Pans, Falkirk, and Culloden, the 
result could hardly have been doubtful. The odds were 
decidedly in their favour. It is clear at all events from both 
Smollett and Walpole, and it is to be inferred, we may add, 
from a well-known drawing of Hogarth’s, that the inhabitants 
of London put little trust in the camp at Finchley. 

Horace Walpole speaks of the excellent spirit which displayed 
itself in London, and the offers of support which the Government 
received on all sides. But then Charles was at adistance. Had 
he come within four miles of London it would have been the 
turn of the Jacobites to show themselves; and it is agreed 
by all the historians that the city was full of them. Some 
curious evidence of the state of feeling in London four years 
after the rebellion is to be found in ‘The Lyon.’ A friend 
writes to Bishop Forbes that he went to the Lord Mayor’s ball 
at Guildhall in November 1749, and dined with the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen first. After dinner he expected the usual 
toasts. But neither the King nor any member of the Royal 
Family was so much as mentioned. The only healths drunk 
were those of the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Orrery, and 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford—all three, of 
course, noted Jacobites. 

Had Charles forced his way into London everything would 
then have depended on the feeling of the country. The 
Whigs did not seem inclined to do much for the good cause, 
Fourteen Whig noblemen offered to raise a regiment apiece, 
provided the Government would pay for them and that they 
themselves should be allowed the appointment of the officers ; 
but this handsome proposal was rejected. The Duke of Bedford 
did actually raise a regiment from among his tenantry, and 
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appeared in person at the head of them; and somewhat later a 
few gentlemen of Yorkshire, ‘briskly arrayed in blue and with 
good armour,’ joined the Duke of Cumberland. But these were 
the only signs given of any disposition on the part of the Whig 
aristocracy to take up arms for their sovereign, On the other 
hand, in the event we are supposing, it is at least highly 
probable that the English Jacobites would have risen in a 
body. It is sometimes maintained that many of the nobility, 
otherwise friendly to the cause, were kept back by the fear of 
being compelled to disgorge the abbey lands under a Roman 
Catholic dynasty. But this is a mistake. They had been 
confirmed in possession of them by the Pope. Sir Walter Scott 
allows the existence of ‘a great Jacobite conspiracy of which 
the insurrection of 1745-6 was but a small part,’ and also that 
some years afterwards the same party, ‘ whose force was still 
unbroken,’ thought of renewing the attempt. Now this 
powerful body, whose strength was still unbroken and who were 

repared to exert it in 1750, would surely have come forward 
in 1745 when the Stuarts were actually in London and 
James III proclaimed. It seems to be proved beyond dispute, 
from the Chevalier de Johnstone’s memoirs, that Charles had 
received promises of support from a very large number of the 
English nobility and gentry, and that it was on the strength 
of these that the enterprise was undertaken. If they feared 
defeat in the first instance, without assistance from abroad, they 
could hardly have belied their pledges in the moment of victory. 

Had such a rising taken place, what would have happened ? 
If it had come to a general civil war, would George II have 
stayed to see it out? Would the Jacobite tenantry, however 
superior in numbers, have been able to withstand regular 
troops? The Highlanders could do so; but in the event we 
are supposing they would have been but a drop in the ocean. 
The Prince’s main reliance must have been on forces similar to 
those which formed the armies of Charles I, and which were at 
first victorious over levies less hardy and worse disciplined than 
themselves, Had it come to a stand-up fight between such 
troops and a regular army composed of disciplined veterans, 
the struggle would have ended as it did at Naseby and Sedge- 
moor, Not even a French invading force could have averted 
defeat in the long run. But would things have ever come to such 
a pass as this? That is the question, The regular army was 
known to be full of Jacobites. A soldier at Pontefract received 
a thousand lashes for drinking the Chevalier’s health and 
saying that half the regiment would join him, So severe 
a sentence tells its own tale. Many of the officers belonged 
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to Jacobite families and were known to be secret sympathisers. 
At Walsall, in Staffordshire, on the 29th of May, 1750, 
George II was burnt in effigy, after the body had been riddled 
with bullets; and the riot was only suppressed by a party of 
dragoons from Worcester. If Charles had defeated another 
English army on English soil, there might have been just such 
another popular demonstration as there was on the coming of 
the Prince of Orange. The standing army might have melted 
away, and George II would have followed the example of James. 

We must now, however, exchange these tempting speculations, 
with the wide and varied panorama on which we seem to look 
down as we indulge in them, for the sad realities of failure, 
misery, and ruin. There is, comparatively speaking, little 
room for controversy as to the incidents of Charles’s retreat. 
‘ Either go on and meet your fortune, or turn back and lose it,’ 
says Meg Merrilies to Bertram. Charles had been compelled 
to turn back, and there was no retrieving his fortune. As soon 
as it was known that Charles was on his way back to Scotland, 
the Cavaliers of Denbighshire and Flintshire sheathed their 
swords, plucked off their white cockades, and retired quietly 
to their homes among the hills. The French armament at 
Dunkirk was heard of no more. The loyal Highlanders, 
however, by no means despaired of ultimate success. They 
appear to have thought that Charles could still maintain himself 
in Scotland, and the return to their native land did not seem to 
them the death-blow to the Prince’s hopes which it was to 
his friends in England. But the Cameron pibrochs which led 
the retreat on that December morning sounded the knell of the 
Stuart cause. The White Rose had flowered for the last time, 
and its leaves were soon to be scattered to the winds. 

Between the retreat from Derby and the battle of Culloden 
nearly five months intervened. The chief events in this long 
interval were the siege of Stirling, the battle of Falkirk, and 
the ‘rout of Moy.’ It seemed, for the moment, as if the tide 
were really turning. Charles was joined at Stirling by some 
fresh clans, under Lord Lewis Gordon and Lord Strathallan, and 
by Lord George Drummond with a body of French auxiliaries. 
He was now at the head of nine thousand men, with whom he 
resolved to lay siege to Stirling Castle. He took up his abode 
for a time at Bannockburn House, the seat of Sir Hugh 
Paterson, It was here that he fell in with Miss Walkinshaw, 
a handsome girl about twenty years of age. She was the daughter 
of John Walkinshaw of Barrowsfield, one of the old Scotch 
manorial baronies, like Bradwardine, and was the niece of Sir 
Hugh Paterson, with whom she was staying at the time of the 
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Prince’s visit, The Prince himself was no Lovelace, and the 
only conquest he ever thought about was the conquest of Great 
Britain. But Clementina was of a different temperament. 
A fair-haired Prince of five-and-twenty did not come in her 
way every day in the week, and she resolved to make the most 
of him. When, where, and how the intimacy between them 
first commenced we are left to conjecture. We only know 
that when Charles returned to France Miss Walkinshaw 
followed him. She seems to have been with him at Avignon 
in 1749, and to have lived with him continuously till 1760, 
when they finally parted. This lady is said to have been a 
spy in the Hanoverian interest, and the discovery of her 
character is held to have justified the Jacobites in refusing to 
place their lives and fortunes at the mercy of a traitress. The 
charge, it is true, rests only on suspicion; but that is all that 
the majority of such charges have to rest on. Miss Walkin- 
shaw’s sister, who was housekeeper to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, was in like manner suspected of betraying English 
secrets to the Stuarts. Both charges are hardly likely to be 
true; whether either or neither is, our present knowledge does 
not suffice to show. Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ has 
not adhered strictly to historical facts—that is, as we know 
them. If Miss Walkinshaw was with Charles in Scotland after 
the Peace of Paris in 1763, she could not have finally left him 
in 1760; and if she was twenty in 1745, she must have been 
more than thirty when Alan Fairford saw her at Fair Ladies. 
Scott describes her as a blonde, with locks of pale gold, large 
blue eyes, and a neck of dazzling whiteness. The ‘ Royalist’ 
says she was a brunette. 

Charles suspended the siege of Stirling in order to fight 
General Hawley, which he did, with great success, at Falkirk. 
But the same interval of time, which had allowed Lord Lewis 
Gordon and Lord Strathallan to collect their reinforcements, 
had also enabled the English Government to place a regular 
force in the field which the Highlanders by themselves could 
not have hoped to oppose with permanent success. As it was, 
the battle of Falkirk was followed by many desertions, which 
Mr. Ewald attributes to the discontent of the Highlanders 
at their victories not having been turned to better account. 
The opinion in the camp, especially after Falkirk, was that 
Hawley ought to have been followed up, when he might have 
been utterly routed, and Ediuburgh retaken. The officers and 
chiefs had theit own grievances besides, among which was the 
fact that they were excluded from Charles’s confidence. Still, 
we must not attribute to desertions only the reduction of the 
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Prince’s followers at Culloden to five thousand men: that 
reduction was, for the most part, accidental and momentary. 

The insurrection of ’45, both at the beginning and the end, 
furnishes many illustrations of the peculiarly English habit of 
underrating the strength of an adversary till the truth is 
proclaimed by some more or less serious disaster, After the 
battle of Falkirk, General Hawley soundly rated the Intelligence 
Department in Edinburgh for the misleading accounts they had 
given him of the Highland army :— 


‘As to your diminishing their numbers, and ridiculing their 
discipline, you see and I feel the effect of it. I never saw troops 
fire in platoons more regularly, make their motions and evolutions 
quicker, or attack with more bravery or in better order than those 
Highlanders did at the battle of Falkirk. And these are the very 
men that you represented as a parcel of raw and undisciplined 
vagabonds. No Jacobite could have contrived more hurt to the 
King’s faithful friends, or done more service to his inveterate 
enemies,’ * 


The editor of the ‘Culloden Papers’ (1625-1748) left by 
Duncan Forbes, himself ,a strong anti-Jacobite, is not only very 
severe upon Sir John ‘Cope and General Hawley, but also 
confirms what has been already said of the inaction of the 
Highland army after Falkirk. They might, he says, have 
annihilated Hawley if they had pursued him; and he wonders 
at it all the more because in his opinion Charles was a first-rate 
soldier—the best officer in his army. It is clear, therefore, that 
the end of the campaign was not such a hollow thing as has 
been represented. Had Hawley’s army been destroyed, the 
Highlanders would not have deserted, and Charles would have 
met Cumberland on more equal terms. As it was, had he only 
waited a day or two longer, he would have been joined by 
further reinforcements—two thousand strong—which were then 
on their way; or had he gone on with the intended night attack 
at Nairn, he would have had a very good chance of taking the 
Duke of Cumberland by surprise and inflicting a serious defeat 
on him. The march, however, was mismanaged and the chance 
lost. 

On raising the siege of Stirling, which he did soon after 
the battle of Falkirk, Charles marched northwards to Inverness, 
He halted ten miles from the town at Moy Castle, the seat of 
the Mackintosh. Only Lady Mackintosh was at home, and she 
received the Prince with enthusiasm. While he was at the 
castle a design was formed for surprising him and taking him 





* Ewald, op. cit., quoting from a pamphlet among the Scottish State Papen. 
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prisoner, which was cleverly baffled by Lady Mackintosh. 


Charles, suddenly aroused by the noise, ran out in his night- 
clothes to get his men together, when the enemy, alarmed by 
the fire of half-a-dozen men who had been placed in ambush, 
fled precipitately. This was the ‘rout of Moy.’ The Prince 
caught such a bad cold as compelled him to stay at Inverness 
much longer than he otherwise would have done. Money and 
provisions began to run short; his men were dispersed on a 
variety of petty expeditions, and were not all recalled by the 
16th of April. 

It was still open to Charles, ‘when he heard of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s advance, to retire into the Highlands, and 
in this case the more prudent course would probably have 
been the wiser. But, after Falkirk, Charles’s good angel 
seems to have deserted him. From Moidart to Derby he 
displayed skill, courage, and energy. The advance from Corry- 
arrack, the capture of Edinburgh, the battle of Preston Pans, 
and the march into England were all admirably planned and 
carried out, But the failure to follow up his victory at Falkirk, 
the miscarriage of the intended night attack on Cumberland’s 
camp, and the dispositions for the battle of Culloden were all 
serious mistakes, though how far due to the Prince himself it 
is impossible to say. According to one report, when he heard 
that the night march was broken off and that the army was 
returning, he was as vehement in his endeavours to prevent it 
as ever he had been at Derby. It was two o'clock in the 
morning of the 15th of April when the halt was made. He was 
then within an hour’s march of the enemy, The sun would not 
rise before five o'clock ; and, though Cumberland’s camp might 
not have been reached while it was pitch dark, a sudden attack 
in the dusk of an early spring morning would have had a very 
good chance of success. At all events he would have had a 
much better bargain of the Duke than he had at Culloden. 
Mr. Lang * produces evidence to show that a complete surprise 
was still possible when Lord George Murray gave orders to 
retreat. 

Whether Charles himself was in favour of waiting for reinforce- 
ments, or for fighting at once with a wearied and half-starved army 
on as ill-chosen a field of battle as could well be imagined, it is 
equally difficult to decide. Some say one thing and some another. 
From a letter written by Lord George Murray to the Prince, and 
published in the appendix to Mr. Blaikie’s ‘Itinerary of Prince 
Charles,’ we learn that Lord George was strongly opposed to 





* ‘Bibliographica,’ iii, 411, quoted by Blaikie, ‘Itinerary,’ p. 44, note. 
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fighting at Culloden, and that he disapproved of the arrange- 
ments for the battle. He half intimates that Charles was 
responsible for both. But, if so, it was very unlike his usual 
self, or the character he had earned of being the best officer in 
his army. If he did hurry on the battle, he must have repented 
of it when he said to Cluny Macpherson in the course of his 
wanderings, ‘I wish we had had you at Culloden,’ In two days 
or less Cluny would have joined him. It is suggested in some 
of the memoirs that both the army and its leaders were getting 
weary of the campaign, of marches and countermarches, of sieges 
that had to be abandoned, and victories that bore no fruit ; and 
that all alike were anxious to put it to the test at once and end 
the thing one way or another. If so, the history of the battle is 
simply this, that it was fought in a fit of desperate impatience, 
with the consequences to be expected from such rashness, 

The general outline of the battle is well known; but there is 
one particular incident which still requires some notice, even after 
so much has been written about it. This is the conduct of the 
Macdonalds, who formed the left wing of the Highland army, 
and who, as represented by Sir Walter Scott, refused to charge 
because they had not been allotted the post of honour. We all 
remember his description of the scene. In spite of the appeal 
of the Duke of Perth, and the still more affecting reproach of 
Keppoch, their chief, the clan showed no disposition to close 
with the enemy. Keppoch, crying out, ‘My God! have the 
children of my tribe forsaken me?’ rushed forward, and imme- 
diately fell dead with three bullets in his body. Chambers, 
Lord Mahon, and Mr. Ewald all repeat this version of the 
story. But there seems to be some reason for doubting 
its perfect accuracy. A map of the battle is in existence, 
drawn by a Mr. Finlayson, who was engineer in Charles 
Edward’s army, and present on the field. From this it 
appears that the right and centre of the Highland army were a 
good deal in advance of the left; and the impatience of the 
clansmen under fire made it necessary for Lord George Murray 
to give the word to charge before the Macdonalds had time to 
get into line with them. The latter were marching over rough 
ground covered with heather and furze bushes, which they 
hacked at with their claymores as they came along, thus working 
themselves into a passion according to the custom of the 
Highlanders. Mr. Henry Jenner, who has written a history of 
the ‘ Clans at Culloden,’ has investigated this question with great 
care, and produces the evidence of eye-witnesses to show that 
the Macdonalds did charge, though not perhaps as vigorously as 
they might have done had they not been affronted. Nobody 
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who was present seems to have heard the words attributed to 
Keppoch. Sir Robert Strange, who was there, says nothing 
about it. Mr, Jenner is inclined to think that James Hogg, 
who was the first to mention this story in his ‘ Jacobite Relics,” 
Dr. Chambers, and Sir Walter Scott embellished the facts 
between them till the tale assumed its present form. When the 
Macdonalds saw that the Highland right and centre were rolled 
up together and that the battle was irretrievably lost, they 
retreated, and then it was that Keppoch fell. After all, it 
does not seem that the discrepancy between the familiar story 
and the revised version is so very great. From whatever cause, 
the Macdonalds showed a lack of zeal, in spite of the efforts of 
their chief, who had once sent word to the Prince that he had 
five hundred men at his command who ‘would follow him to 
hell.’ 

The story of Lord Elcho trying to induce the Prince to risk 
a last charge at the head of such troops as still remained 
unbroken, and of his anger at the Prince’s refusal, is now 
generally discredited. There is no mention of it in the Elcho 
MSS., and the family themselves do not believe it. 

Of Charles’s wanderings after the battle of Culloden, by far 
the best account is to be found in Mr. Blaikie’s ‘Itinerary,’ 
which traces him all the way, step by step, from the island of 
Eriska, a little south-west of Skye, where he landed on the 
23rd of July, 1745, to Borrodale, in Moidart, whence he sailed 
for France on the 20th of September, 1746. It was at the same 
spot that he had first touched the mainland of Scotland just 
fourteen months before. From Moidart to Derby, and from 
Derby back again to Moidart, our indefatigable investigator has 
examined the route so carefully as to be able to tell us almost 
every house at which he slept and every spot where he lay con- 
cealed when a fugitive with a price upon his head. Culloden 
was fought in the middle of April, and for five months Charles 
Edward was chased like a partridge on the mountains, but no 
bribe could tempt a Highlander to betray him. It was on 
the 21st of June that the Prince met with Flora Macdonald, 
the daughter of Ranald Macdonald, of Milton, in South 
Uist ; and those who wish for a minute and graphic 
account of all that passed during the next ten days must 
consult the ‘Lyon’ himself. The Prince was passed off as 
Betty Burke, Flora Macdonald’s maid, and some scandal was 
created on one occasion by the gentlemen being seen to pay so 
much more attention to the maid than to the mistress. He was 
dressed, we learn, in a flowered linen gown and a white apron 
supplied by Lady Clanranald. In this guise, Macdonald of 
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Kingsburgh, Flora’s uncle, conducted them both to his own house 
on the 29th of June. When they got there, between ten and 
eleven o'clock at night, Mrs. Macdonald was in bed. When 
the servant told her that her husband had come home with 
*Milton’s daughter,’ and company with her, she sent her 
compliments to Flora, and bade her heartily welcome, and her 
friends too, but begged to be excused from coming down, as 
she was ‘very sleepy.’ Then her daughter ran into the room 
and said, ‘Oh, mother, my father has brought in a very odd, 
muckle, ill-shaken-up wife as ever 1 saw!’ Next entered her 
husband, who said she must get up and order supper. The 
lady did as she was bid, and went to fetch her keys, which 
were in the hall. But when she looked in she was afraid to 
go any further. ‘For,’ said she,‘ I saw such an odd muckle 
trallup of a carlin making lang wide steps through the hall 
that I could not like her appearance at all.’ However, she got 
the keys, not without undergoing a salute from the Prince, 
whose beard betrayed his sex. When Kingsburgh told her who 
it was, she cried, ‘Ob, Lord, we'll a’ be hanged now!’. But 
she got the supper all the same, thinking it a very poor supper 
for a Prince. ‘The Prince,’ said the lady, in conversation with 
Bishop Forbes, ‘ate of our roasted eggs, some collops, plenty of 
bread and butter, jam, and the de’il a drap did he want in ’s 
weam of twa bottles of sma’ beer. God do him good o’t, for 
well I wat he had my blessing to gae down wi’t.’ After this 
the Prince drank a glass of brandy and smoked a pipe, and he 
and his host seem to have made a night of it. 

Mrs. Macdonald had been dreadfully frightened at the idea 
of sitting down with royalty. ‘How can I come to supper?’ 
she said. ‘I know not how to behave before majesty.’ ‘He 
won’t eat a bit till he sees you at table,’ said her husband, and 
added that she would find no difficulty in getting on with him, 
as he would soon put her at her ease. Mrs. Macdonald soon 
regained her confidence, for she turned up the sleeve of his 
gown to see what his skin was like, as he was said to have 
contracted some skin disease during his wanderings, and she 
said, ‘I saw a bonny clean white skin indeed, The de’il a 
lady in a’ the land has a whiter and purer skin than he has.’ 
What a little picture we here have before us! What a subject 
for Orchardson or Mr. Dendy Sadler: the Prince in his flowered 
linen gown and white apron, and the Highland chief in his kilt, 
smoking their pipes and drinking their grog together, and the 
two ladies looking on, half pleased, half shy, and one peering 
under Betty Burke’s sleeve ! 

In the morning, when Flora got up, Mrs. Macdonald said she 
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must have a lock of the Prince’s hair, and that Flora must go 
into his bedroom, where he was still asleep, and get it for her. 
Flora naturally hesitated, but in the end she was persuaded to 
go in, when the Prince knelt down, and placing his head in her 
lap, told her to cut off any lock she liked. A pleasing account 
of Flora is left us by Bishop Forbes. She was a perfect lady in 
all respects ;. spoke very good English, and not the finest ladies 
in Edinburgh could excel her at the tea-table. 

It was on the evening of the 28th of June, 1746, that the Prince 
had sailed from South Uist with Flora Macdonald, The tradition 
runs that they were obliged by stress of weather to go ashore at 


’ Airdmaddy, and were there sheltered in the cottage of a crofter, 


a Macpherson. While there the Prince was recognised by a 
Macdonald who had fought at Culloden. The man held his 
peace till the illustrious visitors had departed, and then told 
his host whom he had entertained unawares. When the three 
Miss Macphersons—girls in their teens—heard this, a desperate 
battle ensued between them for the wooden stool on which the 
Prince had rested. The prize was carried off by the youngest, 
who lost two teeth in the encounter, and it is still in the 
possession of the family. From Skye Charles returned again 
to the mainland, and all his wanderings from this time till he 
got back to Borrodale on the 19th of September, whence he 
sailed for France the next day, are minutely described by Dr. 
Chambers, from the MS. of the ‘Lyon in Mourning.’ Mr. 
Blaikie, however, has been able to supply us with « sketch of 
the celebrated cave where he lay hid for three days, guarded by 
the famous ‘Glenmorriston men.’ The following is a descrip- 
tion of it as it appeared in 1888 :— 


‘It was a cavern formed by great masses of rock at the bottom of 
a talus from the hill above—in fact, a cavity in a cairn of stones. 
The roof of the cavity is formed by a peculiarly shaped mass very 
much resembling three-quarters of an umbrella resting on a spur of 
rock. The floor of the cave takes a crescent form, the entrance 
being at the south-west... . About the centre was what appeared 
to be a hearth, and the south-east would have formed the bed. The 
bottom of the cavern was of gravel, and a pure rivulet of water passed 
close under the east side of the cave.’ 


His last hiding-place was ‘Cluny’s cage,’ of which a full 
description is also to be found in Chambers and other 
historians, It was formed by a ring of holly-trees on a hill- 
side in the forest of Ben Alder, then part of the estate of Cluny 
Macpherson, and here the Prince spent nearly a week—that 
is, from the 6th to the 12th of September. A week after that 
his wanderings were over, and he bade a long farewell to the 
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purple hills and the loyal people whom he was never to see 
ain. 

“eWe shall not follow his fortunes any further, except to remark 
that doubts have been thrown on the fidelity of the picture 
which has been drawn of his declining years. It is chiefly 
founded on the reports of his wife, Louisa of Stolberg, whose 
interest it was to represent him in the worst colours, in 
order to justify her own liaison with Alfieri. We may, without 
doing violence to history, permit ourselves to believe that he did 
not altogether sink into the degraded drunkard that even Sir 
Walter Scott supposed him to have become. 

His path is strewn with traditions and memorials. At Eriska’ 
he planted a pink convolvulus on a rocky slope by the sea, 
which still grows there, and will grow nowhere else. Prince 
Charlie’s rose is still preserved at Sunlaws, near Kelso, the seat 
of Major Scott Ker, where the Prince stayed for a night on his 
march from Edinburgh. In the garden he set a white rose, 
from which cuttings have been carefully taken ever since. 
Less than forty years ago a Scottish lady of rank could speak 
of her acquaintance with ‘Long Peg ’—the sobriquet by which 
a famous old Scotchwoman was long known who, as a young 
girl, had come to Brahan castle while the Prince was there on 
a visit to Lady Fortrose, the daughter-in-law of the attainted 
Earl of Seaforth, who had been ‘out’ in ‘the fifteen.” Peggy 
was among the privileged few who were admitted by Lady 
Fortrose to peep at Prince Charlie through the drawing-room 
door as he drank his coffee, and she afterwards begged of her 
sympathetic hostess the coffee cup which he had used, and 
which no meaner lips were ever allowed to touch. Many years 
afterwards she obtained another relic from Mrs. Stewart 
Mackenzie, whose husband succeeded to the family estates in 
1784, and who was created Lord Seaforth in 1797. This was 
an old green velvet cushion on which the Prince had rested his 
feet. It is needless to say that both precious relics were 
religiously preserved, and when Peg died, early in the present 
century, she desired that they might be buried with her. To 
show how long the Jacobite tradition has lingered, we may 
mention that a very few years ago a young officer quartered 
in Ireland, when the health of William III was proposed at a 
public dinner, set down his glass untasted. 

The northern counties of England teem with reminiscences 
of Charles Edward. The people of Brampton, in Cumberland, 
still show with pride the house in which he lived for a whole 
week, twice as long as he lived in any other English house 
during his campaign. The late Vicar of Brampton, the Rev. H. 
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Whitehead, has described the Prince’s visit with sympathetic 
enthusiasm. His account was published in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Association for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science.’ ‘The Prince took 
up his abode in a small square house in High Cross Street, 
then the “Joiner’s Arms,” now a draper’s shop, with a win-. 
dow on either side of the door and three above,’ It has never 
been touched or restored or in any way altered since it sheltered 
the last Stuart who ever slept under the English sky. There 
are the very walls over which the royal standard floated, 
and through the adjoining streets and past many houses still 
standing came Pitsligo, or Bradwardine, whichever we choose 
to call him, and Fergus Maclvor and Waverley, and possibly 
enough the squat person of Bailie Macwheeble on his white 
pony. The stables adjoining the house have only lately ceased 
to be called ‘the cavalry stables,’ and another house in the same 
street is to this day known as ‘the barracks.’ 

Twelve years ago persons were still living to whom the 
story had been told by eye-witnesses. A lady then residing 
at Brampton had in her seventeenth year talked with the 
carpenter who made ladders for the siege of Carlisle from the 
trees in Corby Wood, and who was frequently in the Prince’s 
presence. Sergeant Clark, of Brampton, who was eighty- 
three years of age in 1886, had been told by a lady when he 
was a boy that she remembered Lord George Murray and 
his staff dining at her father’s house when she herself was 
eleven years old. While Charles was waiting for the surrender 
of Carlisle, he visited several Jacobite families in the neighbour- 
hood, the Warwicks and the Hetheringtons among them. He 
dined with Mrs. Warwick on roast beef and ale. But her 
husband was away ‘on urgent private business, as he would 
have felt himself in rather an awkward position had he stayed 
to see the Prince’s standard planted within sight of his park 
gates. A lady at Wetheral, in Cumberland, had still in her 
possession a few years ago the identical candlesticks which 
were placed for the Prince’s use in the retiring room prepared 
for him at Warwick Hall. On the 15th of November came 
the news that Carlisle had surrendered, and next day the Mayor 
and Corporation arrived at Brampton and presented the keys to 
Charles Edward on their knees. An old Mr. Hetherington, 
who died at Brampton in 1881, had often heard his grand- 
mother describe the scene—the crowd, the crush, and the 
cheering. The old lady died in 1813, in the eighty-ninth year 
of her age, so that she would have been twenty-one at the 
time. Later on six of the Jacobite prisoners who lay under 
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sentence of death at Carlisle were executed at Brampton. 
They were hanged upon an oak tree then many hundred years 
old, but of which only the stump is now visible, with their faces 
towards the Cheviot Hills. As may be supposed, the spot was 
haunted, and he was a bold townsman who would venture after 
dark down the sandy lane, at the corner of which, where it 
joins the Carlisle road, stood the ‘ capon tree.’ 

Of the cruelties and outrages attributed to the Duke of Cum- 
berland and General Hawley after the battle of Culloden, the 
most terrible picture is presented to us by the ‘ Lyon in Mourn- 
ing ’—they are worse than the worst that have been reported of 
the excesses of the British army at Badajoz, Children were 
shot, women were violated, and some even were burned alive. 
Such is the account given by defeated partisans, and some 
allowance must be made for the passions by which they 
were inflamed. But, when all deductions are made on this 
score, it is impossible to doubt that many shameful crimes 
and much wanton barbarity were really perpetrated, both 
by officers and private soldiers; and that the defenceless 
inhabitants were plundered of their property right and left. 
The story of Mrs, Gordon's china has not been told by either 
Scott or Chambers, and may be new to many of our readers. 
This lady’s house was occupied by General Hawley, who pro- 
mised that nothing in it should be touched. In spite of this he 
stripped it of everything: carried off even the lady’s clothes, and 
a valuable collection of old china, which was worth two hundred 
pounds. This he seems to have divided with the commander- 
in-chief, for some time afterwards a friend of Mrs. Gordon, 
who knew the china well, recognised some of it in a shop- 
window in London, and, on asking the shopkeeper how he came 
by it, was told that he had bought it from a woman of the town, 
to whom it was given by the Duke of Cumberland. It is not 
an improbable story, if what Walpole tells us of the Duke is to 
be believed. 

Such was ‘the end of an auld sang.’ Nine years after 
Culloden the refusal of Charles to part with Miss Walkinshaw 
finally broke up the powerful Jacobite party, which still existed 
in England, prepared to strike yet another blow for the White 
Rose, if the Prince would only give up his Helen. His natural 
obstinacy, rather than any real affection for the lady, forbade 
him to comply with this condition; and another was added to 
the list of lost causes which a woman has helped to ruin. 
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ArTIcLeE I. 


F all the communities of men that have dwelt together 
since the world began, the population of modern London 
is probably the least self-sufficing. On the banks of the 
Thames some five millions of human beings find a living, within 
an area which if cultivated to the highest known pitch could 
not supply one-tenth of their numbers with bread alone. There 
is‘of course no modern industrial group which is entirely self- 
contained; every town and village has some economic link 
with the outside world: all of us, individuals and communities 
alike, are ‘members one of another.’ But the dependence of 
London on outside sources for the materials of her industry and 
the means of her subsistence is peculiarly impressive, not only 
from the absolute magnitude of the tribute which she draws, 
and the almost infinite variety of sources which are laid under 
contribution, but also, as we shall see hereafter, from the fact 
that this dependence is constantly increasing. ; 

A writer in the ‘Quarterly Review’ in 1854, discussing the 
Commissariat of London, drew a striking picture of the wonderful 
and complex machinery and of the immense variety of methods 
by which at that day the population of London was fed. Had 
he lived to the present time he would have found still more 
reason for astonishment. The development of steam com- 
munication, then comparatively in its infancy, has acceierated 
all the tendencies which even forty-five years ago were widening 
the area and changing the en of London’s food-supply. 
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Irresistible economic forces have transferred large branches of 
food production and preparation from London to the provinces, 
which in turn have yielded to more powerful competition from 
countries across the sea. The writer would have seen the 
supply of corn from the Eastern Counties almost wholly 
supplanted by the produce of the wheat fields of America and 
Eastern Europe; the Home Cattle Market eclipsed in im- 
portance by the Foreign Animals Wharf; and this again 
yielding to the competition of frozen meat sent from the ends 
of the earth. He would have found the milk of London-kept 
cows—still the main source of supply in 1854—shrunk to a 
tiny driblet compared with the mighty stream which reaches 
London each morning from the country ; the home supply of 
butter almost entirely beaten out of the field by the products 
of Denmark and France; and these in turn experiencing the 
insidious encroachment of the cheaper ‘ margarine.’ He would 
have observed that steam trawlers and railroad carriage have 
radically affected the conditions of the London fish-supply. 
He would have seen corn reaching London ready-ground, cattle 
ready-killed, sugar ready-refined, with corresponding results 
on the employment of the millers, the cattle-drovers, the 
slaughterers and the sugar-refiners of the capital. He would have 
discovered, in short, a growing tendency to transfer from London 
nearly every process of food-preparation that can be carried on 
elsewhere. He would also note that these changes, together 
with the growth of London’s needs, and the rising standard 
of public requirements, have given birth to a fresh class of 
problems of which he was ignorant, while solving some which 
were of urgent importance in his day. The scandals of old 
Smithfield Cattle Market, which he so vividly portrayed, are a 
thing of the past, but the growth of knowledge regarding the 
communication of disease has raised new problems as to the 
effective inspection of meat and milk; while the sanitary re- 
quirements of a crowded population have caused the imposition 
of conditions on London slaughter-houses and cow-sheds which 
almost point to their gradual extinction. The problem of 
carrying milk by rail without injury has been solved since 
his day ; but the growing area of milk-supply has caused debates 
on the use and effects of chemical preservatives ; and regard for 
the interests of the poorer consumer, not unmixed with the 
desire to protect the British agriculturist, has demanded and 
perhaps justified special legislation to suppress the fraudulent 
sale of substitutes for butter. While he would be surprised at 
the progress that has been made in cheapening the people’s food 
by the removal of taxation, he would find that the gradual 
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extinction of London sugar-refining by the competition of 
bounty-fed sugar has led to a loud-voiced demand for counter- 
vailing duties or other retaliatory measures. Lastly he would 
note the grave questions respecting the adequacy of the present 
sources of water-supply, to which the vast increase of London’s 
population has given rise, and the numberless schemes which 
have been proposed to supplement or improve them, 

The statistical material at the command of the ‘ Quarterly’ 
reviewer of 1854 was of the scantiest description, nor can the 
available data be said to be much more complete at the present 
day. In the absence of an ‘octroi,’ such as exists in many 
Continental cities, no statement is possible of the total quantity 
of food which reaches London from all sources; and were it 
possible to measure this amount, we should still be at a loss to 
estimate London’s consumption without knowing the magnitude 
of the outgoing stream. Market records are at best but imperfect 
guides, for not only does much food reach the London consumer 
without passing through a London market, but the markets 
themselves supply a far wider area than the County of London. 
Similarly, great quantities of food pass through the port of 
London which are not destined for the ultimate consumption of 
Londoners. The reader must therefore be warned that the statis- 
tical data on which the following article is based are in many 
cases somewhat conjectural : all that can be claimed is that so far 
as is known to the writer the best available sources have been used 
throughout. The official and unofficial sources of information 
that have been utilised are mentioned so far as possible without 
loading the article with references; but in some cases the figures 
given are based on estimates, which could only be completely 
explained by the introduction of calculations unsuited to the 
character of an article in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 

It is natural to begin our survey with the Staff of Life. It need 
hardly be said that Londoners are almost wholly dependent 
upon outside sources for at least the raw material of their bread. 
Indeed, many persons will be surprised to learn that any wheat 
whatever is actually grown within the limits of the County of 
London. The unimpeachable authority, however, of the official 
‘ Agricultural Returns’ credits London with the production of 
7,076 bushels of wheat in the year 1898, the 210 acres which 
yielded this crop being no doubt on the outer fringe of the 
administrative county. If we neglect this insignificant quan- 
tity—which would about serve for the consumption of one 
four-thousandth part of London’s population—London’s corn 
supply may be divided into two unequal parts: that which 
reaches it by sea, and that which comes by rail. Of these the 
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{ sea-borne element, which is by far the more important, 
amounting as we shall see to over four-fifths of the whole, is 
if derived almost entirely from foreign countries and the Colonies, 
a while the comparatively small land-borne supply is chiefly 
i the produce of the United Kingdom. It is true that this classi- 
“a fication is not absolutely rigorous, a small quantity of the 
WY produce of the Eastern Counties being brought to London by 
"7 coasting vessels from Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Hull, and other 
ay rts, while some American corn or flour may find its way to 
pe by rail from Liverpool or Southampton. 
£4 The only authoritative figures showing the magnitude and 


bie sources of the sea- and rail-borne supplies of corn and flour 
fe which enter London are those contained in the weekly circular 
i. issued by the Secretary of the London Corn Exchange ; and, 


+f though these figures are probably subject to a good many quali- 
fications in points of detail, we propose to follow them in the 
absence of any complete official data.* But, in handling these 
| statistics, we are met, at the outset, by two difficulties, which 
illustrate the complexity of the present enquiry. In the first 
place the figures only refer to the inflow, and we have no means 
of estimating the outflow, though it is certain that much of the 
sea-borne corn which passes through the port of London is 
destined for consumption elsewhere. Thus we have no direct 
means of arriving at the net balance which is consumed in 
London itself. The second difficulty arises from the fact that the 
is corn arrives in different forms, partly as grain, partly as flour, 
and we need some means of translating the one into terms of 
the other. If, as has sometimes been suggested, part of the 
future corn supply of London will reach it in the form of loaves 
of bread baked in large extra-metropolitan bakeries, the statisti- 
cians of the future will also want some formula for converting 
iH bread into corn. 
“hd In order, so far as possible, to surmount or evade the above 
ty difficulties, a few elementary data with regard to corn, flour, 
tf and bread must be borne in mind. 
( In the first place, roughly speaking, one pound of wheat makes 
i one pound of bread. In its conversion into flour it becomes 
i reduced to less than three-quarters of its weight—the figure 
q] officially used in making the conversion being 72 |b. of flour 
ry to 100 lb. of corn. The water, salt, &c. added by the baker 
restore about the weight which was abstracted by the miller. 
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* It should be explained that the figures used are obtained from the weekly 
circulars issued between September 1898 and August 1899, after making certain 
allowances for missing returns. The totals therefore given do not precisely agree 
with any published figures, and the present writer is solely responsible for them. 
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Of course, these figures merely represent a rough average. 
Different kinds of wheat and flour vary in regard to the amount 
of moisture they will take up, and the weight of bread they will 
produce. It is noteworthy that the rule given above allows a 
much greater proportion of water than was nominally permitted 
by the old Assize Acts,* which, according to McCulloch, 
prescribed that a sack of flour, weighing 280 Ib., should 
bake into 80 quartern loaves, weighing 4 lb. 54 oz. each, and 
composed of four-fifths of flour and the rest of water, salt, &c. 

The rough data given above, combined with the official rule 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, that a bushel of wheat may 
be taken to weigh 60 Ib., enable us to translate the 4,000,000 
sacks of flour (of 280 lb. each), which arrived in London in the 
cereal year 1898-9, into their equivalent of about 3,300,000 
quarters of wheat, and justify us, after adding the 2,500,000 

uarters which arrived in the form of grain, in saying that 
about 5,800,000 quarters of wheat, or its equivalent in flour, 
came to London in the cereal year just closed. The larger 
half of this quantity came already ground into flour. 

The next of the provisional data which it is necessary to 
utilise, in the absence of complete and trustworthy information, 
is that the average consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom 
is about six bushels per head per annum—equivalent to the 
consumption of nearly one pound of bread per day. It is only 
with considerable qualifications that we can apply an average, 
based on the habits of the whole British and Irish population, 
to obtain the consumption of a particular area like London; 
and it is not easy to say whether the bread consumption of 
Londoners is above or below the average for the whole country, 
The figure stated above, however, derives some support (qiantum 
valeat) from the statistics of ‘Family Budgets’ collected and 
published by the Economic Club. We find therein particulars 
of the weekly expenditure of eight London families, containing 
forty-eight individuals of all ages and social classes, on bread, 
flour, &c. in or about the year 1891; and, though the basis is 
too narrow to support any general conclusions, it is of interest 
to note that the aggregate expenditure amounted to 27s. 9d. per 
week, or almost exactly ld. per day per head, which at the 
prices current in 1891 would purchase somewhat less than one 
pound of bread, If we assume that the average consumption 
of the country can be applied to the case of London, we shall 
arrive at an aggregate annual London consumption of about 





* The London Assize was legally abolished as early as 1815; while elsewhere 
it continued, though it was allowed to fall into disuse. 
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3,400,000 quarters. On this assumption, it would appear that 
nearly three fifths of the whole quantity poured into London are 
retained to supply its own wants, and that more than two fifths 
are passed on for consumption elsewhere, Of course, the surplus 
goes mainly to other parts of England; but it may surprise 
many to learn that an appreciable quantity of grain and flour— 
not far off 70,000 quarters or their equivalent—is annually 
exported from the port of London. 

Of the total corn and fiour which passes through London, 
only about one-sixth is of home production, and almost the 
whole of the contribution of the United Kingdom consists of 
flour. Last year not six per cent. of the wheat which arrived 
as grain was described as English, Scotch, or Irish in the Corn 
Exchange returns; and even this proportion is probably, if 
anything, too high. On the other hand, over a million sacks of 
flour—more than a quarter of the total arrivals—are credited 
to the United Kingdom. The proportion of corn imported as 
flour has risen very greatly in recent years. We have no 
figures for the year 1853 specially applicable to London; but 
of the total imports of wheat in that year less than a quarter 
consisted of flour, whereas now the flour imported exceeds 
the grain. 

The great rise in the proportion of flour compared with 
corn brought into London has naturally exercised a depressing 
influence on the London milling industry ; though, according to 
Mr. Baxter, who describes the trade in the seventh volume of 
Mr. Charles Booth’s great work on ‘Life and Labour of the 
People,’ there have recently been signs of revival, and some of 
the lost trade has returned to this side of the Atlantic. ‘One 
large London mill,’ Mr. Baxter writes in 1896, ‘ which had been 
closed for some time, has been re-opened this year, and there 
seems no reason to suppose that English millers will not in the 
future be able to hold their own against foreign competition.” 
But whatever may be the issue of the competition between 
British and foreign millers, it is clear that London*has already 
practically lost any share it may have had in past times in the 
grinding of the English corn which it consumes. In view of 
the economy of carriage of flour compared with corn, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. 

According to the Census enumeration of 1891 there were 
then thirty-four employers described as corn millers in London, 
employing 313 subordinates. If we allow an annual output of 
about 2000 sacks of flour per head (which seems to be about 
the proportion that obtains in the large co-operative mills, 
for which full statistics are obtainable), these figures would 
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appear to indicate that in 1891 London millers ground over 
620,000 sacks of flour, from about half a million quarters of 
wheat, or about one-seventh of the total flour consumption of 
London. 

Of the foreign and colonial wheat imported as grain into 
London last year more than half (1,270,000 quarters out of 
2,360,000 quarters) came from the United States, and about a 
seventh (305,000 quarters) from Russia; India accounted for 
270,000 quarters, Canada for 208,000 quarters, and Australasia 
for 194,000 quarters, the total contribution of British Colonies 
and dependencies being 672,000 quarters, or rather more than a 
quarter of the whole, Of the remainder the bulk (89,000 quarters) 
came from the Argentine Republic. The chief sources of supply 
naturally vary according to the season. Last year the Russian 
supply came chiefly between March and October: that from 
the United States came all the year round, but most freely in 
the early spring. The Argentine Republic sent its corn almost 
exclusively in the summer half of the year; while practically 
the whole of the Canadian wheat arrived in the summer and 
autumn, and the bulk of Australasian and Indian wheat in the 
spring and summer months. 

Four-fifths of the flour imported into London from abroad 
came last year from the United States, and the remainder chiefly 
from Canada, Austria, Hungary, and France. Russia, India, 
the Argentine Republic, and Australasia sent hardly any corn 
ready ground. If the imported flour be translated into its 
equivalent of wheat, we find that of the total imports of corn 
and flour, not quite a million quarters came to London from 
other parts of the British Empire, and about 3,800,000 quarters 
from foreign countries. 

Turning to the home supply of wheat and flour, we find that 
in the cereal year just passed about 30,000 quarters of wheat 
described as British were brought to the port of London by 
coasting vessels—almost all from ports in the eastern corn- 
growing counties. In the same year about 160,000 sacks of 

nglish flour (equal to 130,000 quarters of wheat) came to 
London from the same districts by sea. Hull and Grimsby head 
the list as regards flour, Burnham and Ipswich as regards grain. 

The quantities, however, of British corn and flour brought 
to London by rail are much greater than those brought by 
sea, as is shown by the following figures, obtained by sum- 
marising the weekly returns issued by the Secretary of the 
Corn Exchange.* The figures relate to the quantities of wheat 








* After making certain allowances for missing returns.. 
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and flour carried to London by each of the Railway Companies 
named, in the year September 1898—August 1899. 











Railway Company. | Quarters of Wheat. | Sacks of Flour. 
Great Eastern é 4 : ‘ é 93,500 | 592,000 
Great Northern . 6,800 155,000 
London, Brighton, and South ‘Coast " 9,300 22,700 
London and North-Western . otal 9,500 25,300 
London and South-Western . 4 2,000 43,000 
Midland. 2,750 86,000 
South Eastern. ‘ ; 1,000 13,600 
London, Chatham, a Dover ‘ ‘ 9,500 
Great Western. : si “250 35,500 





125,100 | 932,600 





Lastly, if we look at the aggregate wheat supply which 
reaches London, both grain and flour, foreign and British, we 
shall find that of the grand total of 5,800,000 quarters, Great 
Britain last year contributed rather more than a million, and 


the rest of the Empire rather less than a million quarters, the 


aggregate contribution of the Empire being roughly 2,000,000, 
while that of foreign countries was 3,800,000 quarters. "Thus the 
foreign element was nearly double that furnished by the British 
Empire, a fact which gives matter for thought, though it is not 
necessarily a cause of alarm. 

We have dwelt so long on the London corn supply that we 
must dismiss in a few words the processes of bread-making and 
of baking, which are still important London industries. No 
fewer than 2513 employers, with 12,489 employees, and 581 
persons described as working on their own account, are put 
down in the Census returns as engaged in the London baking 
trade in 1891, besides 10,175 persons described as pastry- 
¢ooks, confectioners, &c. Here, as in so many other industries, 
the larger establishments are absorbing or driving out the 
smaller; and if, as appears, the working hours are shorter 
and the conditions better in the large wholesale bakeries, the 
change is entirely for the better. London differs from some 
parts of the country in baking by night, and since the majority 
of bakeries are underground and some of the smaller ones 
insanitary and ill ventilated, while the nature of the work 
tends to long hours in a high temperature, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that there has been a considerable demand for 
special legislative interference—no longer, as in past times, 
to protect the consumer from the baker, but to protect the 
workman : from his employer. A discussion of this question 
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would lead us too far afield, but the arguments on both sides 
are admirably set out in the pages of Mr. Booth’s work.* 

From Bread we turn to Meat. Competent authorities calcu- 
late the average annual consumption of meat per head throughout 
the United Kingdom at about 120 lb., and it is certain that 
Londoners consume more than the average amount of animal 
food. Hence, according to a moderate calculation, the four and 
a half millions of inhabitants of London must eat annually not 
far short of six million hundredweights of meat. But even these 
figures, large as they are, by no means cover the whole quantity 
of meat which in one form or another, alive or dead, frozen or 
——. is annually poured into London by rail, road, or sea. 

ndon is not only an enormous centre of consumption, but a 
focus of distributing agencies, and the London cattle and meat 
markets supply an area far wider than the administrative 
county. 

Since the year 1854 (when the ‘Quarterly Review’ article 
on ‘The London Commissariat’ appeared), the meat supply of 
London has undergone a gradual revolution, both as regards 
sources, character of supply, and methods of distribution. Rapid 
steam communication has brought the vast breeding grounds of 
North and South America within reach of our shores, and the 
introduction of cold storage has made it possible to reinforce 
the London supply of mutton and beef from the Antipodes, 
It is stated that in 1853 the foreign supply of cattle, sheep. 
pigs, and calves was ‘ more than a seventh of the entire number 
sent to London.’ In 1898, if we take into account live animals 
only, the foreign and colonial proportion was roughly two 
thirds. In the earlier year, out of 80,785 oxen and calves 
imported into London, three fourths came from Holland, and 
almost the whole of the remainder from Denmark, the 
Hanseatic towns, and Belgium. At present the United States, 
Canada, and the Argentine Republic account among them for 
the whole of the foreign and colonial imports of cattle, of 
which, in 1898, 222,853 were brought into London by sea. 
As regards sheep the change is quite as striking. In 1853, 
229,918 sheep were imported into London, of which the whole 
came from ports on the North Sea, chiefly from Holland. 
In 1898 the number had risen to 351,204, but the sources 
of supply had entirely changed. No fewer than 322,720 
animals came from the Argentine Republic, and the whole of 
the remainder from other parts of America. The European 
supply has entirely disappeared. 





_ ™ *Life and Labour of the People,’ vol. vii, part ii, chap. 3. 
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Meanwhile the number of cattle reaching London alive from 
the country districts has largely diminished. In 1853 the 
official figures of the old Smithfield Cattle Market showed that 
331,362 oxen and calves were exhibited in that market, of 
which at least 250,000 must have been brought from the 
country districts. In 1898 the number of oxen and calves 
brought into the Metropolitan Cattle Market at Islington (the 
one large market for home-grown cattle in London) was only 
80,245, or less than a third of the number shown in 1853, in 
spite of the improvement of transport and the enormous growth 
of the London population. Similarly the number of country- 
grown sheep brought into the Metropolitan Cattle Market in 
1898 was only 538,160, or less than half the number shown 
in the records of the Smithfield Market for 1853. 

A study of these remarkable figures makes it clear that while 
the great falling off in the supply of country-grown cattle has 
been accompanied by a considerable increase in the imports of 
cattle from abroad, this increase has by no means balanced the 
decline—much less does it account for the vast expansion that 
must have taken place in the London meat supply to satisfy the 
wants of a doubled population. Adding together the foreign 
and home supplies, we find that fewer cattle (303,098, compared 
with 331,362) and fewer sheep (889,364, compared with 
1,518,010) were brought into the principal London markets 
last year than in 1853. 

The explanation is that, while Londoners rely far more than 
in past years on foreign and colonial sources for their meat, 
another change of even greater dimensions has been in pro- 
gress, viz. the substitution of dead meat for live cattle as the 
main part of the London supply. Many causes have conduced to 
this change. Rapidity of transport has made it possible, economy 
of transport has stimulated it, and cold storage has removed 
all limits to the distance from which supplies of ready-killed 
meat can be drawn. The inconveniences of wholesale slaughter 
in a crowded centre of population, and the necessary restric- 
tions and regulations to which slaughter-houses are subject in 
London, have added to the forces tending to substitute country- 
killed for town-killed meat ; while the regulations of the Board 
of Agriculture, requiring all foreign cattle imported to be 
slaughtered at the port of landing, have no doubt added a 
powerful stimulus to the change, by making it impossible to 
fatten imported cattle on English pastures before bringing them 
to market. 

The ‘ Quarterly Review’ estimated that in 1853 at least 
37,187 tons of country-killed meat were brought into London. 
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At that time there was practically no trade in dead meat from 
abroad. In 1898, at the Central Meat Market alone, over 
300,000 * tons of country- and foreign-killed meat were exposed 
for sale, of which about one-third was country-killed, and two- 
thirds imported from abroad. In 1853 the proportion of dead 
meat to live cattle in the London supply appears to have 
been roughly as 1 to 3; in 1898 it was as 3 to 1. 

Altogether, if we reckon - both live and dead meat, adopting 
the equivalents in use at the Board of Agriculture for the conver- 
sion of one into the other, we find that in 1898 about 450,000 
tons of meat of all kinds passed through London, of which, 
roughly speaking, one-third, or 150,000 tons, was home-grown. 
A corresponding calculation for 1853 shows that in that year 
roughly 200,000 tons of meat passed through London, of which 
over 170,000 tons were the product of the United Kingdom. 

We estimate roughly that of the 450,000 tons of meat which 
reach London yearly from all sources, about 200,000 tons are beef 
and veal, and not Jess than 170,000 tons mutton and lamb, the 
remaining 80,000 tons being pork, bacon, ham, rabbits, poultry, 
and game. But this analysis is very conjectural, the data being 
incomplete. 

The vast supplies of meat, dead and alive, which London 
draws to itself from over the seas, come almost entirely from 
America and Australasia ; the beef and pork chiefly from North 
America, including Canada; the mutton chiefly from Austra- 
lasia and the Argentine Republic. A large quantity of bacon 
comes from Canada and Denmark to be smoked in London. 
It may be of some interest to inquire what proportion of this 
tribute is drawn from other parts of the British Empire, and 
for what proportion we are dependent on foreign countries. 
The reply to this question must necessarily be only approxi- 
mate, since, apart from the difficulty that the official returns only 
show the port of shipment—so that some Canadian meat reaching 
us through the United States may figure as foreign—the average 
weights of cattle and sheep used to reduce them to the standard 
of meat, though good enough for general purposes, are not 
necessarily exactly true when applied to the animals coming 
from particular countries. With these reservations, it may be 
said roughly that of the 300,000 tons of meat dead and alive 
coming into London by sea, rather more than a half, about 
160,000 tons, is the produce of other parts of the Empire, while 
about 140,000 tons come from foreign countries. Hence, in 





* The actual weight was 321,220 tons, but this includes a certain quantity of 
‘provisions.’ The figure given in the text is only an estimate. 
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the final analysis, the Empire, including the United Kingdom, 
furnishes about 310,000 tons of meat annually to London, 
compared with 140,000 tons derived from foreign countries. 
The supply of meat drawn from the British Empire is more 
than double that derived from foreign countries: thus the 
relative importance of these two sources already noted in 
regard to the corn-supply is reversed in the case of meat. 

If the sources of the London meat-supply have undergone a 
revolution since 1854, so also have the methods of distributing 
that supply after it reaches London. In 1854 the Centra} 
Cattle Market was still at Smithfield, where it had been for 
over two centuries, though the removal to Islington had already 
been decided on, and took place in the following year. The 
dead meat market was at Newgate, which apparently had been 
the site of a cattle market before ‘the City of London reduced 
the rude vast place of Smithfield into a fair and comely order.’ 

At present there are two great cattle markets in London—one 
at Islington, mainly for home-grown animals; and one at 
Deptford, opened in 1872, for imported animals, all of which, 
in accordance with the orders of the Board of Agriculture, must 
be slaughtered on arrival. Old Smithfield Market occupied less 
than seven acres. The markets at Islington and Deptford 
cover thirty acres each, When we remember what has been 
said above as to the decline, both absolute and relative, in the 
number of live animals marketed in London, we can get from 
the above figures some idea of the improvement that has taken 
place in the market accommodation, and some measure of the 
scandalous state of overcrowding which formerly made Smith- 
field a by-word. 

Two quotations as to past and present conditions respectively 
will be sufficient. The first is from the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
article in 1854 :— 

‘The foreigner, after seeing the magnificence of our docks, the 
solidity and span of our bridges, might naturally look for a 
national exposition of our greatness in the chief market dedicated 
to that British beef which is the boast of John Bull. What they 
do see in reality, if they have courage to wend their way along any 
of the narrow tumble-down streets approaching to Smithfield, which 
the Great Fire unfortunately spared, is an irregular space bounded by 
dirty houses and the ragged party-walls of demolished habitations, 
which give it the appearance of the site of a recent conflagration— 
the whole space comprising just six acres, fifteen perches, roads and 
public thoroughfares included. Into this narrow area, surrounded 
with slaughter-houses, triperies, bone-boiling houses, gut-scraperies, 
&c., the mutton-chops, scrags, saddles, legs, sirloins, and rounds, 
which grace the smiling boards of our noble imperial capital 
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throughout the year, have, for the major part, been goaded and 
contused for the benefit of the civic corporation installed at 
Guildhall. . . . This scene, which has more the appearance of a 
hideous nightmare than a weekly exhibition in a civilised country, 
is accompanied by the barking of dogs, the bellowing of cattle, the 
cursing of men, and the dull blows of sticks—a charivari of sound 
that must be heard to be appreciated. . . . Can it excite surprise 
that a state of things the worst details of which we have suppressed, 
because of the pain which such horrors excite, sometimes so injures 
the stock that, to quote the words of one of the witnesses before the 
Smithfield Commission, “a grazier will not know his own beast four 
days after it has left him.”’ 


Our second quotation shall be from Mr, Baxter’s chapter on 
‘ Butchers and Fishmongers,’ descriptive of the present state of 
things, in Mr. Charles Booth’s ‘ Life and Labour of the People,’ 
published in 1896 (vol. vii, p. 190) :— 

‘So far from there being “crowding, pushing, beating, whooping, 
and yelling,” or “a bideous and discordant din resounding from every 
corner of the market,” as Dickens describes Smithfield of old, the scene 
at Islington on a fine morning is singularly pleasant and almost 
idyllic. “London’s central roar” has not yet begun; here on the 
top of Camden hill, the air, always comparatively pure and bracing, is 
now doubly so in its morning freshness and freedom from smoke; 
beyond the lowing of cattle and the bleating of sheep scarcely a 
sound can be heard; altogether it is a peaceful and a pleasant scene, 
more redolent of country sights and sounds than any other that 
London can show.’ 

While there has been this enormous improvement in the 
conditions prevailing at the Central Cattle Market, it will be 
evident from the figures already given that that market has lost 
much of its importance in relation to the total meat supply of 
London. 

Under the provisions of the ‘Diseases of Animals Act,’ 
foreign animals for food may only be landed at a special 
Foreign Animals Wharf, and must be slaughtered within ten 
days without being moved alive out of the wharf. From a 
large number of countries, including the whole of Europe, 
importation even under these stringent conditions is at present 
prohibited. The point of entry for foreign cattle into London 
is Deptford Cattle Market, through which in the present day 
nearly three times as many cattle pass as through the market at 
Islington. The Market occupies the site of the old Dockyard 
at which Peter the Great worked. It has three jetties, on to 
which large steamers can at high tide discharge their cargo, 
and includes lairs for 2000 sheep and 6000 cattle, and seventy 
slaughter-houses. 
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While the competition of Deptford Foreign Cattle Market 
has greatly reduced the employment of drovers at Islington, 
Deptford has in its turn felt the competition of the enormous 
supplies of home- and foreign-grown meat which are poured 
into the Central Meat Market at Smithfield, occupying 
the site of the old Cattle Market. This competition seems 
destined to become more severe in the future, under the 
pressure of economic forces similar to those which are substi- 
tuting flour for wheat in the London corn-supply. Town- 
killed meat is therefore a diminishing element, and the question 
of public versus private slaughter-houses, which is at present 
the subject of heated discussion in London, may perhaps be 
virtually solved by losing most of its practical importance. In 
1873 there were 1500 slaughter-houses in London. By the 
end of 1891, before the new County Council bye-laws for the 
regulation of slaughter-houses came into operation, the number 
was reduced to 651. In 1898 only 456 licences were granted. 
Thus private slaughter-houses would seem to be in a fair way 
to extinction without being supplanted by public enterprise, 
though at least a certain amount of killing may continue to 
be done in London under special conditions, e.g., for the pre- 
paration of ‘ Kosher’ meat, which is killed for the consumption 
of the Jews by agents of the Jewish Board of Shecheta, 

At the Smithfield Meat Market poultry and game as well as 
butcher’s meat are sold, but there is a special retail market for these 
articles off Leadenhall Street, on a site on which they have been 
sold for four hundred years. A large and increasing quantity of 
rabbits, poultry, and game is imported from abroad into London. 
Thus last year the rabbits imported weighed over 14,000 tons, 
of which more than 10,000 tons came from Australasia, where 
the colonists have found at least one remedy for the pest 
from which they suffer, in making the offending animal 
contribute to the London commissariat. The remainder of the 
rabbits, to the amount of 4000 tons, came from Belgium. Of 
poultry and game imported into London from abroad over 
four-fifths came last year from the northern ports of Russia. 
London derives a large supply of foreign eggs from many 
sources, including France, Belgium, Austria, and Russia. 

The Fish-supply of London has undergone a great transforma- 
tion in the past half-century, but one hardly so complete as that 
which we have noted in the case of bread and meat. The North 
Sea is still the main source of supply, and Billingsgate is still the 
chief market. The changes however have been considerable. 
The introduction of steam trawlers, which go as far as Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands in one direction and the Bay of Biscay in the 
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other, has very greatly widened the area of supply. At the same 
time the improvement of railway service has tended to reduce 
the amount of fish landed in the port of London. Even in 1854 
the ‘Quarterly’ reviewer noted the relative increase of the 
proportion of rail-borne fish. He tells how in former days the 
whole of the fish destined for the London market came by sea, 
with the trifling exception of certain small quantities landed 
on the neighbouring coast and carried inland in carts ; whereas 
in his day ‘nearly one-half of the fish supply of London, instead 
of following as of old the tedious route of the coast, is hurried 
in the dead of night, across the length and breadth of the land, 
to Billingsgate.’ Since then, this tendency has become much 
more marked. At the present time the quantity of fish brought 
to London by rail altogether overshadows in importance the 
supply which comes by sea. Thus, according to the returns of 
the Fishmongers’ Company, no less than 135,693 tons of fish 
were brought by land to Billingsgate market in 1898, compared 
with only 46,874 brought by sea. Even when we add to the 
latter amount the 17,485 tons of fish landed at the East End 
riverside market at Shadwell we find that, of the total of over 
200,000 tons of fish brought into London last year, over two- 
thirds were brought by land. Fresh fish is so perishable a 
commodity that the supply brought to London goes mainly 
into consumption on the spot, though to a certain extent the 
London markets supply the neighbouring districts as well as 
the capital itself. 

Practically the whole’of the fish brought into London passes 
through Billingsgate or Shadwell market ; and of these markets 
Billingsgate is by far the more important. So far back as 1509, 
Billingsgate was a landing-place for fish, corn, salt, and certain 
other commodities, and at the end of the seventeenth century it 
was made a free and open market for all sorts of fish. The 
‘Quarterly’ reviewer, writing in 1854, refers with pride to 
the new building recently erected by Mr. Bunning, which, 
with its Italian colonnade, must have been an enormous 
improvement on the sheds that had previously done duty as a 
market. The new building however proved in turn inadequate 
to the growing wants of the trade, and was rebuilt on a 
larger scale. The present building, which was designed by 
Sir Horace Jones, and has an area of 30,000 square feet, was 
opened in 1877. 

We have no data which enable us to state precisely the 
proportions of various kinds of fish which make up the enormous 
total-of 135,000 tons brought last year to London by rail. The 
Fishery returns collected by the Board of Trade however give 

Vol. 190.—No. 380. 21 
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some particulars as regards fish landed direct from the fishing 
grounds. Of the 46,000 tons of fish brought to Billingsgate by 
sea last year we find that more than half (27,000 tons) consisted 
of haddock, 3000 tons were shellfish, about 4000 tons plaice, 
aud 1600 tons soles, turbot, and other prime fish, No herrings 
or mackerel came last year to Billingsgate by river, although a 
certain quantity of herrings were landed at Shadwell in the 
spring and early summer. 

The large quantity of haddock included in the total is 
probably connected with the existence of a considerable haddock- 
curing industry in London. The fish is not completely pre- 
served like smoked herrings or dried cod, but slightly cured 
so as to keep for a short period. ‘ The trade,’ says Mr. Baxter, 
‘ is largely confined to certain families, and there are several smal} 
colonies of haddock-curers in the poorer districts of London— 
one being in Bethnal Green and another in Camberwell.’ 
The streets in which the haddock-curers live are generally of 
the most squalid and poverty-stricken description ; the work is 
very irregular; and the men are described as drunken and 
improvident. The demand for cured haddock comes chiefly 
from the poor, who will not pay high prices, and it is only 
when the supply is great and prices low that the demand is 
sufficiently brisk to keep the curers employed. 

The water-borne fish brought to London is chiefly caught by 
the North Sea fishing fleets. The fishing-boats do not them- 
selves come up the Thames, the fish being collected from the 
fleet by steam carriers, usually belonging to the owners, which 
bring the fish up the river packed in trunks with ice. This 
fish is sold by auction on arrival, whereas the land-borne fish is 
consigned to commission salesmen, and sold by them chiefly, 
though not entirely, by private contract. The middleman, 
or ‘bummaree,’ whose operations are described by the reviewer 
in 1854, is still to the front at Billingsgate; and though, 
from time to time, he attracts something of the odium with 
which the half-informed are so ready to invest middlemen of 
all kinds, he appears to perform so useful a function that he 
is not likely to be soon displaced. This function is well 
described by Mr. Baxter, as follows :— 


‘Fish comes to the market unsorted as to size, and in many cases 
one trunk will contain various kinds. It would seldom pay the 
retail fishmongers to buy the whole of a trunk, while the commission 
salesmen have no time for sorting. A great part of the fish in the 
market is therefore bought by middlemen, called “ bummarees,” who 
sort it for the convenience of retail buyers. The bummaree does 
not appear to be too highly paid for his services; his business is 
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extremely speculative; the price of fish goes up and down in the 
course of a morning with alarming rapidity, and a man who buys 
early may often find at the end of the day that he has made a heavy 
loss on his purchases.’ * 


The figures already given refer only to the produce of sea 
fisheries, and do not include freshwater fish, of which a 
considerable quantity comes to Billingsgate. Thus, last year, 
22,000 boxes of salmon, weighing about 1 cwt. each, were sold 
in that market, and this is a very considerable falling off, com- 
pared with some previous years—e.g. 1891, when the number of 
boxes sold was no less than 42,000. Of the 22,000 boxes of 
salmon, 14,000 were the produce of the Scottish fisheries, about 
3600 were Irish, and only 1300 English, the remainder coming 
chiefly from Holland and Norway. The Hudson Bay Company’s 


. steamers also brought over 1200 cwts. of salted salmon to London 


in the same year. 

According to the writer of 1854, the whole of the oyster-supply 
of London had formerly been brought by water to Billingsgate ;. 
but the discovery of the Mid-Channel bed, stretching for forty 
miles between Shoreham and Havre, had already led to the 
utilisation of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway as a 
means of conveyance to town, and of escaping the vexatious dues of 
metage and other tolls to which sea-borne fish landed at Billings- 
gate was liable. At the present time no oysters reach London 
by sea; but more than half of the 36,000,000 oysters annually 
landed upon our coasts from British fishing grounds are brought 
to ports within the immediate neighbourhood of London. Nearly 
16,000,000 were landed in 1898 at Whitstable, of which 5,000,000 
are described as natives. Burnham accounted for another 
3,000,000, and Leigh, Southend, and Brightlingsea for 3,000,000 
more. There is also a considerable importation of foreign 
oysters, of which nearly 9,000,000 were brought last year from 
Flushing to Queenborough. 

As regards other fish imported from abroad to London and 
sold at Billingsgate and Shadwell, over 3000 tons of herrings 
were brought last year from Norway, and 1000 tons of eels, 
with over 2000 tons of various kinds of shellfish, from Holland. 

Even the enormous figures which we have given do not com- 
pletely cover the London fish supply, for no account has been 
taken of tinned fish, of which a large amount is imported. No 
less than 12,000 tons of sardines alone were imported last year 
into the United Kingdom, of which a considerable proportion 
came to the port of London, It is not possible to arrive at 





* Booth, ‘ Life and Labour of the People,’ vol. vii, p. 209. 
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any exact figures for the quantity of fish of all kinds actually 
retained for consumption in London; but if only three quarters 
of what comes to market are consumed in the capital—and this 
is almost certainly an under-estimate—the amount would be 
over 150,000 tons per annum, giving a consumption of about 
75 lb. per head. This figure is of course much above the 
average for the whole country. 

Of this large quantity by far the greater proportion is the 
produce of British fisheries. It is true that last year 37,000 
tons of fish of all kinds, fresh and preserved, were imported into 
London from abroad ; but of this quantity nearly 6000 tons were 
re-exported, and of the remainder a considerable amount was 
certainly destined for consumption elsewhere than in the capital. 
Probably 20,000 tons would be an ample estimate of the 
quantity of foreign fish annually consumed in London, so that 
at least six sevenths of the total supply are the produce of our 
own fisheries. The position of the United Kingdom in relation 
to the supply of London with fish is in marked contrast to the 
state of things which we have observed with regard to the supply 
of bread and meat. Clearly, British fisheries have not shared 
in the relative decline of British agriculture, and while our 
population have migrated from country to town they have not 
yet lost their love of the sea. 

Want of space prevents us from dealing at all fully with the 
supply of London in regard to Vegetables and Fruit, which was 
described at considerable length by the reviewer in 1854. The 
chief vegetable and fruit market is still at Covent Garden} but 
South London is largely supplied by the Borough Market, and 
the East End by the market at Spitalfields. Unfortunately, the 
Columbia Market in Bethnal Green has not fulfilled the hopes 
with which it was founded by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

In the aggregate there is no doubt that the bulk of the vege- 
table and fruit which pass through these markets is home-grown, 
but a large and increasing element comes from abroad. There is 
a considerable import of foreign potatoes into London, amounting 
last year to over 80,000 tons. How much of this was consumed 
in London, and what proportion the imported potatoes bore 
to those of home growth cannot be directly stated. If we take 
the United Kingdom as a whole, the importation of potatoes is 
very small, compared with the total amount of home production ; 
and, though in the last two years it has considerably increased, 
it only appears to amount to about 10 lb. out of nearly 3 cwts. 
per head. It is, however, to be remembered that this apparently 
high average rate of consumption must be largely raised by 
Ireland, in many parts of which potatoes are the staple article 
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of food ; while a considerable quantity of the potatoes grown 
does not enter directly into human consumption, but is used 
for feeding cattle or for other purposes. The chief areas which 
supply potatoes for the London market are the fen districts 
of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. The 
imported potatoes come mainly from Germany, Belgium, 
France, and the Channel Islands, which last supply a large pro- 
portion of the early potatoes for the London market. 

As regards green vegetables and fruit, the tendency of recent 
years has been to widen the area from which London draws its 
supplies. The ring of market-gardens round London has been 
pushed further out by the growth of London, and increased 
facilities for transport have brought distant counties and foreign 
countries within reach of her markets, More than a million 
bushels of onions, and miscellaneous vegetables to the value of 
over half a million sterling, were imported into London last year 
from across the seas. Kent is still the great fruit-growing 
ground, but an ever-increasing supply of fresh fruit and 
vegetables comes from abroad. Dry or non-perishable fruits 
have long come from all parts of the world; but the following 
figures, showing the imports of foreign and colonial fruits into 
the port of London last year, may cause some surprise :— 


Apples . : ‘ A 820,106 bushels 
Grapes . ‘ : ‘ 435,646 ,, 
Oranges . , s . B01 TO , 
Lemons . ‘ . . 724,516, 
Plums . ‘ " 177,848 ,, 
Other raw fruit. , «| ORR FOR 5, 


These amounts give a total of nearly six million bushels of raw 
fruit, exclusive of nuts and almonds, of which a quantity valued 
at over 600,000/. was imported during the year. To this enormous 
total have to be added over 500,000 cwts. of preserved fruits of 
all kinds; and even then we hove taken no account of dried 
fruit—currants, raisins, figs, prunes, &c.—of which more than 
a million cwts. came to London last year. Altogether (if we 
assume that a bushel of fruit on the average weighs 56 lb.), at 
least 220,000 tons of fruit, raw, dried, or preserved, must have 
entered the port of London in 1898, in addition to the vast 
supplies drawn from the country districts, With regard to a 
large proportion of this total, especially the dried and preserved 
fruits, London merely acts as a centre of distribution for other 
parts of the country. Thus a third of all the oranges and grapes, 
nearly half the lemons, and about half the currants and raisins 
and preserved fruits, imported into the United Kingdom, enter 
by the port of London. 
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The sources from which these foreign supplies are drawn are 
very various. Currants come almost exclusively from Greece ; 
raisins from Spain and Asiatic Turkey; apples chiefly from 
Canada and the United States; grapes from Spain and Portugal ; 
lemons from Italy; oranges from Spain; plums from France 
and Germany; pears from France; almonds from Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Morocco; and figs from Spain, Portugal, 
and Turkey. The imports of fruit, and especially the imports 
of fresh fruit, from particular countries are subject to very . 
marked fluctuations from year to year. Thus, taking the 
United Kingdom as a whole, Canada sent us 1,000,000 bushels 
of apples in 1894, 2,600,000 in 1896, and 1,400,000 in 1898, 
On the whole, however, the tendency of the past few years has 
been to transfer the main sources of supply of apples from 
Europe to America. In 1894 European countries accounted 
for nearly half the supply of imported apples; in 1898 their 

roportion had sunk to about one-sixth, while Canada and the 
United States sent over three-quarters of the total supply. 

We have exhausted our space, but our survey has as yet only 
covered a portion of the ground, The main items in the dinner 
menu—fish, meat, vegetables, and bread—have been passed 
under review ; but no mention has been made of other large and 
important classes of articles of daily consumption—such as milk 
and butter, tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar—without which London 
breakfast- and tea-tables would be but ill supplied. Moreover, 
while we have been concerned with the satisfaction of the 
Londoner’s hunger we have as yet paid no attention to his thirst : 
the whole range of alcoholic and teetotal drinks, beer, wine, 
spirits, and aerated waters, to say nothing of the London water 
supply itself, still await our consideration. Any account of the 
London commissariat would be utterly inadequate which ignored 
such elements as these. It is proposed to deal with some of 
them in a second article, in which we also hope to submit a few 
reflections suggested by our analysis of the sources and character 
of the London food supply. 
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Art. X.—1. The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. 
London: Longmans, 1899, 

2. De la Typographie et de [Harmonie de la Page imprimée. 
William Morris et son Influence sur les Arts et Métiers. Par 
C. Ricketts et L. Pissarro. London: Vale Press, 1898. 

3. A Note by William Morris on his Aims in founding the 
Kelmscott Press, together with a short description of the Press. 
By S. C. Cockerell. Kelmscott Press, 1898. 

4. The Art of William Morris. By Aymer Vallance, London: 
Bell and Sons, 1897. 
5. The Books of William Morris. By Buxton Forman. 

London: Hollings, 1897. 


«A VEC W. Morris |’Angleterre a perdu, non-seulement 

l’influence créatrice du renouveau décoratif, mais, pour 
le moment, l’élément de concentration particulier qui en faisait 
la force.’ These, the closing words of the eloquent appreciation 
of Mr. Ricketts, mark the position of William Morris, one of - 
the great consciously decorative artists of the world’s history. 
His art, many-sided as it was, whether in his stories, his 
hangings, his tapestries, his stained glass, or his printing, was 
ever decorative. His tapestries will perhaps be the art-production 
by which his age will be best known in times to come, and he 
has produced one of the most magnificent of illustrated books 
in his Chaucer, and the finest example of a decorated non- 
illustrated printed book in the ‘Godefrey’ of the Kelmscott 
Press. Entering on life at the time when the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement had made its first mark on the public mind, he was 
chiefly instrumental in expanding it into a decorative renais- 
sance which has re-awakened the popular demand for beauty 
in the daily life of the world. The life of such a man has 
particular interest for us, whose surroundings, so far as they 
are artistic at all, bear testimony, conscious or unconscious, to 
his influence; and it was with particular pleasure that we 
heard that the task of writing it had fallen to the lot of an 
author whose cultivated taste and philosophic habit of mind 
are universally recognised, Some, at least, of our expectations 
have been fulfilled, others have perhaps been disappointed. 
Mr. Mackail’s knowledge of art-methods often betrays a recent 
origin, his literary criticism is not unfrequently uncon- 
vincing, and he has failed to mark out Morris’s place in 
the great movement of which he formed part. But when we 
remember the .inferior types of biography from which so 
many of the great men of our time have suffered, we acknow- 
ledge gratefully the spirit in which the work has been 
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approached, and the general accuracy with which it has been 
accomplished. 

That there should be some mistakes of fact, and some mis- 
conceptions of principle, is not to be wondered at; but most 
of these are too slight to require correction here. It may be 
doubted whether Morris was interested in the White Horse above 
Uffington because his father was granted a horse’s head as an 
heraldic device ; and it is flatly impossible that under any stress 
of argument he could have admitted that the Duomo at Florence 
has the finest exterior in the world, A certain want of pro- 
portion in the selection of Rossetti’s remarks about Morris 
results in giving wrong impressions of both; and it is unfor- 
tunate that many of Morris’s lifelong friends are not so much 
as named in the book. We could have wished for alittle more 
heart, a little less of that criticism which seems meant to show 
the author’s intellectual independence ; but, so far as Morris’s 
immediate reputation goes, it is probably fortunate that the 
‘Life’ is not written at a higher pitch. There is in it a large 
mass of material, assimilated with considerable ability, clearly 
arranged, and skilfully set out. The illustrations, more especi- 
ally the Holbein-like photograph of Morris as a young man, 
are invaluable documents, and testify to the loving care spent 
upon them. To those who did not know Morris personally, 
or who, knowing little of his work, are anxious to know more, 
the book, though it cannot be said to be equal to its subject, 
can hardly fail to be of extraordinary interest. 

William Morris was born of a substantial middle-class 
family, and educated at Oxford. He was a man of restless 
energy and great physical strength. His sudden rages, followed 
by an instant and child-like recovery of calm, his physical 
intolerance of pain and of the idea of death, the nightly terrors 
from which he suffered, and to which we owe some of his best 
work—from ‘Summer Dawn’ and the ‘ Defence of Guinevere’ 
down to his latest romances—all these betokened that excess 
of temperament which only found relief in unceasing production 
of new work, ‘When I have mastered a thing it ceases to 
interest me,’ he used to say, and, like Faraday, he turned it 
over to the mathematicians. Choosing architecture as his pro- 
fession, he never built a house, yet, as Mr. Mackail says— 


‘throughout the whole range of life he was from first to last the 
architect, the master-craftsman, whose range of work was so pheno- 
menal and his sudden transitions from one to another form of pro- 
ductive energy so swift and perplexing because, himself secure in 
the centre, he struck outwards to any point of the circumference 
with equal directness, with equal precision, unperplexed by artificial 
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sub-divisions of art, and untrammelled by any limiting rules of 
professional custom.’ (‘ Life,’ i. 79.) 


Proceeding with the analysis of Morris’s character, Mr. 


Mackail observes :— 


‘Two other great disturbing forces there were which came at long 
intervals into his life. One was the temporarily overpowering 
influence of Rossetti, that masterful personality which swayed every 
one who approached it out of his own orbit. The other was more 
impersonal and more impalpable, the patient revenge of the modern 
or scientific spirit, so long fought against, first by his aristocratic, and 
then by his artistic instincts, when it took hold of him against his 
will and made him a dogmatic Socialist. Apart from these influences 
and their effects, he continued as he began; the rare instance of a 
man who, without ever once swerving from truth or duty, knew what 
he liked, and did what he liked, all his life long.’ (‘ Life,’ i. 80.) 


la our opinion this observation errs, first, in regard to the 
amount and the nature of Rossetti’s influence. It was, doubtless, 
great, but it had been largely anticipated in its effect on Morris 
by the movement of which Rossetti was the protagonist; while 
on the other hand Rossetti rather stimulated and encouraged 
Morris’s natural bent than ‘swayed him out of his own orbit.’ 
Still more does the statement err in its representation of the 
causes of Morris’s Socialism. It was the taste for order and 
social harmony, and the love of beauty, feelings essentially 
aristocratic and artistic, that drove him into revolt against 
the social anarchy which is the result of Whig laissez faire 
under democratic conditions, when he compared it with the 
regulated economy which was the theory of medieval life. 
Morris was a Socialist because he rebelled against the capitalist 
system, Which imposes uniformity on craftsmanship and treats 
the workman as a mere unit, and against uncontrolled com- 
petition, which sacrifices beauty to cheapness, solid work to 
seductive shams, and art to machinery. There was, in fact, 
nothing modern or scientific about Morris’s Socialism. He 
turned to the Middle Ages, because what he detested did not 
then exist, but he never formulated a scientific scheme of 
Socialism. Indeed, it is doubtful if he can be rightly called a 
Socialist at all: he objected as vigorously to the tyranny of 
collectivism as to that of capital. We are inclined to hazard 
the paradox that, if Morris was a Socialist, he was so just 
because he was so intense an individualist. 

It was, perhaps, hardly to be expected, in the circumstances, 
that an adequate attempt should be made by Mr. Mackail to 
estimate the artistic result of the most serious and permanent 
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influence that affected Morris, namely, his lifelong intimacy 
with Burne-Jones—an intimacy founded on the secure base of 
common tastes and similar views of medieval humanity, and 
strengthened by years of close association and mutual compre- 
hension. A final estimate can hardly be attempted till time has 
put both artists into juster perspective, yet we may be allowed to 
feel that with the growth and widening of Morris’s interests, they 
passed beyond the sphere of Burne-Jones’s sympathies, till at 
last the painter's influence, refined, delicate, loving as it was, 
tended, if it had any effect at all, to weaken Morris’s literary art. 

The decorative renaissance in England is but one expression 
of the spirit of the Pre-Raphaelite movement—a movement 
which has been defined by the most eminent of living critics as 
the renascence of the ‘spirit of wonder’ in poetry and art. So 
defined, it falls into proper relationship with the continuous 
development of English literature, and of the Romantic move- 
ment, during the last century and a half, and is no longer to 
be considered an isolated phenomenon called into being by an 
erratic genius. The English Romantic school, from its first 
inception with Chatterton, Macpherson, and the publication of 
the Percy ballads, does not, as Mr. Watts-Dunton has finely 
pointed out, aim merely at the revival of natural language; it 
seeks rather to reach through art the forgotten world of old 
romance—that world of wonder and mystery and spiritual beauty 
of which poets gain glimpses through— 

‘Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 


The spirit of wonder and mystery is, indeed, of the very life- 
blood of the Middle Age. Everything outside the narrow circle 
of personal everyday experience was strange and possiBle, while 
the limits of the known were so strait that the mind lost the 
power of discrimination between the more and the less probable. 
A man’s neighbour had seen the Wandering Jew when he was on 
pilgrimage to Saint James; the cinnamon he bought at Stour- 
bridge Fair had been shot from the nest of the phoenix with 
leaden arrows; the dye of his robe was the dried blood of the 
dragon. And as the boundary between the natural and the 
un-natural had not arisen, so also there was none between the 
natural and the supernatural. The present and the future life 
were as continuous as the round world, and though death here 
was the common gateway from this life, yet peradventure other 
climates had other laws, and folk might dwell in the Secret Isle 
without fear of change. It is this feeling of the continuity 
of things that seems to explain the medieval non-reverence 
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which is called irreverence. God and His saints were as near 
and familiar as the King—sometimes terrible and inexplicable, 
sometimes gentle and debonair, but never inaccessible to those 
who should seek them in the right spirit. 

As the Middle Age was slowly drawing to its end, Chaucer, 
the first of the moderns, came to his heritage. Without claim 
to rank among the world’s greatest poets he is remarkable 
among our own, and first for this, that he is the only English 
poet to whom French influences have not been harmful— 
possibly because neither the nation nor the literary tendencies 
which we now call French had come into existence. He sang 
for us Romance themes in English words, and left us the true 
heirs to that glorious patrimony of poetry which has been so 
sterile in its native land. We cannot seek the forbears of 
Chaucer in alliterative English poetry. His form, his metre, 
his methods, are Romance French, but French tinged with that 
peculiar indefinable spirit which makes it English. In Tudor 
England the native inspiration was still strong; but, veering 
towards revived Italian romanticism, as in Spenser, and then 
subjected to classical restrictions, it died away at last under 
French influence into the formal art of the Augustan age of 
English literature ; and in the dry light of eighteenth-century 
Whiggism mystery and wonder disappeared. The modern 
Romantic revival found its dayspring in the wonderful genius 
of Chatterton, and its complete expression in Coleridge and Keats. 
Since their day our literature has always opened for us paths and 
byeways into the magic forest of Broceliande; and, wandering 
therein, we may catch the horn of Oberon winding through its 
distant glades, still making the hearts of true men rejoice and 
dance. This is the spirit of Morris’s poetry, and, we may add, 
of his painting too, for they went hand in hand. ‘My work 
(he said himself) ‘is the embodiment of dreams.’ 

For a few years in the middle of the century, the Romantic 
movement seemed to centre itself round Rossetti. Tennyson, 
indeed, had written some of his best work while Rossetti was a 
child, if he had not ceased to be a great poet when the latter 
began writing. But the elder poet’s verse, with a deep sense of 
the romantic, generally lacks that element of terror, of the 
weird, which is so essential—an element of which Rossetti was 
an undoubted master, This is not the occasion to attempt an 
estimate of the character and importance of this extraordinary 
genius. Living aloof from public view, hoarding for years his 
pictures and his poems from sight, it is hard to say whether 
his fame has suffered more from popular ignorance in his life- 
time, or from the multitude of pathological details with which 
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it has been obscured since his death. But at this period he 
was known to the public as the foremost of a much-abused 
group of artists in active revolt against the academic ideals in 
art, and to a smaller circle as a poet of daring and brilliant 
originality. Even now, except in the minds of those whose 
memory of the wonderful winter exhibition at Burlington House 
is undimmed, Rossetti must rank rather as a poet than as a 
painter. 

It was at this stage of the Romantic revival that William 
Morris began his career. We shall speak later of his personal 
preparation, but the time too was ripe. The foremost writer of 
the day was the Tennyson of the ‘Lotus Eaters’ and ‘ Maud’ ; 
Browning and his wife were in full career; Ruskin and Carlyle 
were applying a vigorous criticism to life and art. The 
Tractarian movement, the cholera, and the Russian war had 
roused the conscience, and stimulated the moral and emotional 
life, of the nation. Morris himself had undergone a mental 
revolution, and when the gift of poetic expression came to him 
in full measure, he was prepared with subject matter alike from 
his early love of nature and of architecture and from his recent 
introduction to Malory and Froissart. His personal surround- 
ings conspired to help. Reserved to shyness with strangers, 
he opened his heart freely to a small circle of friends, whose 
reciprocal intensive criticism fanned each other’s interest into 
flame. 

It was a memorable time when ‘ The Blessed Damozel’ and 
‘Hand and Soul’ fell into this small circle, thus well prepared 
to receive them. We have heard Morris describe the thrilling 
effect this poetry had upon him. But great as this was, personal 
contact with Rossetti produced even greater results. His influence 
strengthened many of the half-formed plans and secret prefer- 
ences which the young poet had already cherished ; yet it was 
not that of a stronger on a weaker nature, but rather that of 
a riper on a less mature character, of an approved master of 
his craft on a beginner. We owe to this intimacy many of the 
more distinctive poems of ‘The Defence of Guinevere,’ notably 
‘King Arthur’s Tomb, ‘The Blue Closet,’ and ‘The Tune of 
Seven Towers.’ But even here Morris owes little to Rossetti 
except subject and a sort of courtly and intense note in the 
diction: the two minds were essentially unlike. The influence 
of Browning and of Tennyson was more direct: but Morris's 
poems are fresher and less conscious than Tennyson’s, and 
Browning has taught insight without lending his fine worldli- 
ness: it is the observation of a younger mind, In the sense of 
things and their outward circumstances Morris is near Keats, 
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with at times a sort of emerald-green effect—if one may borrow 
the language of colour to describe it—which has had much. to 
do in the evolution of Maeterlinck. Any one of the poems, 
‘Riding Together,’ ‘Summer Dawn,’ or ‘The Wind,’ would 
establish a poet’s reputation, and ‘ The Haystack in the Floods,’ 
however much it may owe to Browning’s inspiration, ranks with 
these. In all Morris’s work we have to wait for the ‘ Poems by 
the Way,’ written again under a second strong influence of his 
life, to find pieces which may be set beside them, 

The personal influence of Rossetti had another marked effect 
on Morris. It was one of Rossetti’s cardinal teachings that 
painting should be the chief aim of everyone interested in art. 
‘Rossetti says I ought to paint, he says I shall be able; now, 
as he is a very great man and speaks with authority and not as 
the scribes, I must try. I don’t hope much, I must say, yet I 
will try my best.’ With what success his effort was attended, 
the remarkable work exhibited at the New Gallery in 1898 
sufficiently showed ; but a more important result was the tem- 
porary cessation (1858) of writing, and the foundation (1861) 
of the firm of ‘Morris and Co.’ We shall have occasion later 
on to write in some detail of the artistic importance of this 
industrial enterprise; let us at present take the opportunity of 
regretting that Mr. Mackail has been less than just to Rossetti 
in his account of its business affairs. It seems as if a grievance, 
which never rankled in Morris’s mind, had taken root in his 
biographer’s, and had embittered his account of a separation 
which he admits to have been ‘desirable or even necessary.’ 
It is but fair to remember that of the original members of 
the firm there were only two then known to the public—Ford 
Madox Brown and Rossetti. Whatever of artistic reputation 
the firm had at its beginning was due solely to these, and this 
reputation was surely a valuable asset, ranking as capital with 
Morris’s money. Moreover, in estimating the justice of Brown’s 
and Rossetti’s claims at the dissolution of the firm (1874) it is 
to be remembered that the former was a poor man, and that 
he had received a smaller share of the orders for work than he 
conceived he had a right to expect. This was the key of the 
situation. Brown felt himself aggrieved, stood on his rights, and 
appealed to Rossetti, who was in a similar financial position as 
regarded the firm. It would have been a condemnation of Brown’s 
conduct if Rossetti had not stood by him, even at the cost of 
a separation. We have the best authority for saying that, 
whatever annoyance the affair may have caused to Morris, it 
was but transitory, and that he even took comfort in the thought 
that the hardly-spared money did his friends a good turn, 
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During the years of busy work which marked the early 
history of the firm, a great change came over Morris’s poetry, 
not so much a development as a new departure marked by 
different qualities. The earlier work is all edge, in marked 
contrast to the smooth and easy flow of ‘Jason’ and ‘The 
Earthly Paradise.’ Distinct advance in the art of writing these 
show indeed, and a fine sense of the colour of life, but they are 
bitter-sweet with a note of disbelief in the durability of happi- 
ness, deepened and more obtrusive as the great cycle grows to 
its end. Chaucer and Spenser have been at times selected as 
the analogies for the Morris of this period. With Chaucer his 
main resemblance is as a romantic story-teller, and he has this 
advantage over his predecessor that he was able to complete his 
scheme. The amount of unfinished work left by Chaucer 
testifies as surely to his lack of strength as its preservation does 
to the position he took among his contemporaries. With Spenser 
there are points of contact in other directions, Archaism, an 
objection urged against both poets, is explained, according to 
some recent researches, by Spenser’s use of a dialect; while 
with Morris, until the publication of his prose romances, it 
was hardly more in quantity and quality than an added grace 
and a metrical expedient. There are other and better-founded 
reasons for the comparison with Spenser, but it would be 
difficult to select from this poet passages to rank with the small 
poems of the months in ‘The Earthly Paradise’: they are 
little masterpieces, and no one who understands the charm of 
rural England can be unmoved by them. Morris’s art had now 
become that of the improvisatore, and he speedily carried it to 
the highest point of which it was capable. ‘Pygmalion and 
the Image,’ ‘Rhodope,’ and ‘The Lovers of Gudrun’ will 
stand beside ‘ Aliscans,’ ‘ Cliges,’ or ‘ Le Chatelain de Couci’ 
in all that makes these great poems excellent; and they show 
further some of the highest qualities of genius in their richness 
of invention, unstrained pathos, and keen sense of beauty. 

The pictorial quality of his work sets him in a class apart 
from the older writers of the romantic school. Scott knew his 
history as well or better: he had the manners and customs, the 
personalities and the anecdotes, of olden time, at his fingers’ 
ends; but he did not see the things of the past as Morris saw 
them: he could describe, but he could neither draw nor paint in 
language. A few words—and we have the bold, tidy, affectionate- 
looking houses of the village in ‘John Ball’; a few lines— 
and the church rises before us in all its grace and spiritual 
beauty ; and’ then at a touch, by an allusion to the white stone- 
dust about it, the interest of antiquity is replaced by another 
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beauty of which we had never thought, the wonder of the first 
freshness of those great stone shrines built for God to dwell in 
in every village. In all Morris’s works it is the same: the 
words are but selected to draw what he was seeing—as he says 
in ‘ Jason ’—‘ to bring before men’s eyes the image of the thing 
my heart is filled with.’ When, at the beginning of ‘The 
Earthly Paradise,’ the Norse discoverers of America meet 
Edward the Third on the sea, we are able to recognise the King 
from his bronze portrait effigy at Westminster ; then the heraldic 
arms of the knights are touched in by the only man of the 
moderns who could draw heraldry brightly and gaily, and the 
ships are not got up for the occasion, but sail out of long- 
remembered manuscripts. On the first page of the same book, 
London, with its white-washed houses, its gardens, and the 
great spire of its famous church, is shown to us as through the 
small end of a telescope looking back through time. Here 
again are two word-pictures not to be excelled for vividness 
and compression, equal to the beryl-pictures in the ‘ Rose 
Mary ’ of Rossetti :— 
‘ The shadows of the fruited close 
Dapple the feast-hall floor; ° . 
There lie our dogs and dream and doze, 
And we return no more.’ (‘The Burgher’s Battle.’) 

‘Then he saw how the hawser was cast off and the boats fell to 
tugging the big ship toward the harbour-mouth with hale and how 
of men. Then the sail fell down from the yard and was sheeted 
home and filled with the fair wind as the ship’s bows ran up on the 
first green wave outside the haven. Even therewith the shipmen 
cast abroad a banner, whereon was done in a green field a grim wolf 
ramping up against a maiden, and so went the ship upon her way.’ 
(‘The Wood beyond the World,’ p. 8.) 


It is this characteristic—the pictorial view of things—which, 
in addition to the romantic spirit and the imaginative love of 
beauty, gives unity and harmony to all Morris’s work, artistic 
and literary. It is this too which enabled him, as it also 
enabled the more purely intellectual genius of Rossetti, to 
carry on together the two trades, so seldom successfully united, 
of artist and poet, In neither case were they really two trades, 
but rather two aspects of the same. In no other manner could 
Morris have accomplished so much in both branches of activity. 
An ‘idle singer of an empty day’ he might call himself, but he 
never was: rather were his days full to overflowing. It was a 
truer phrase when he called his work ‘ Poems by the Way,’ for, as 
Burns’s poems took shape in his head while his hand held the 
plough, so Morris composed while on the knife-board of an 
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omnibus or at his loom. ‘If a chap can’t compose an epic 
poem while he’s weaving tapestry, he had better shut up, he'll 
never do any good at all.’ It is more than doubtful if the 
greatest poems ever have been, or can be, composed that way, 
but it was Morris’s way. He could have gone no other; and 
his poems, both for good and evil, bear the mark of it. As 
Mr. Mackail says: ‘The idea that poetry could, or should, be 
cultivated as an isolated and specific artistic product, or that 
towards its production it was desirable to isolate oneself from 
common interests and occupations ... was one which he 
found not so much untrue as unintelligible.’ 

The group of Morris’s books dealing with Northern subjects— 
‘The Volsunga Saga,’ ‘ Grettir the Strong,’ ‘ Three Northern 
Love Stories,’ and the ‘Saga Library’ in prose, and ‘ Sigurd’ 
in verse—marks another development in his career. The prose 
of these books, while noble and pure, betrays a certain brusque 
self-sufficience in the choice of words—the art of the axe rather 
than of the chisel—and a fondness for northern constructions, 
which will prevent them from ranking with his best work. 
‘Sigurd,’ on the other hand, ‘more masculine than “ Jason,” 
more vigorous and dramatic than the best of the stories in 
“The Earthly Paradise,” ’ will take its place among the epic 
poems of the world. It was to Morris’s apprehension almost 
too great a story to be retold. 

‘This is the Great Story of the North, which should be to all 

our race what the Tale of Troy was to the Greeks—to all our race 
first, and afterwards, when the change of the world has made our 
race nothing more than a name of what has been, a story too—then 
should it be to those that come after us no less than the Tale of 
Troy has been to us.’ (‘ Volsunga Saga,’ p. xi.) 
Yet he has told it with marvellous fidelity and power. It is 
in truth the religious epic of the North, and it is the life of the 
gods, and their war with evil, for and through man, which 
furnishes its ultimate thread—deep-hidden in the tragedy of the 
life of the Volsungs. 

‘Love is Enough’ stands almost by itself amongst Morris’s 
poems, notable for its bold innovation in point of form. Mr. 
Mackail’s remarks upon this poem are instructive and inter- 
esting, but the analogy which he draws between the Latin and 
English literatures will not bear pressing: classical Latin, on 
the one hand, was far nearer to the native language than was 
the Romance-French to the Early English which it overpowered 
for a time; while on the other, the tongue of Chaucer and 
Gower was not a literary dialect like classical Latin, but, 
excepting a few new-fangled words, the common speech of a 
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people. The time has yet to come when alliterative verse, 
with the exception of a few carefully chosen fragments, can be 
read aloud so as to produce the effect of poetry on an English 
ear. Rejecting as we do the idea of Morris’s ‘ following the 
metres of the earliest English plays for this dramatic poem’ 
(‘ Life,” i, 284), we adopt for ourselves the judgment of an 
earlier critic, that the poet, in writing it, enlarged the limits of 
English verse. 

Later on in life Morris again struck out a new line in ‘ The 
House of the Wolfings ’—‘ a form of literary art so new that new 
canons of criticism have to be formulated and applied to it.’ It 
was the first of his prose romances, and lies separated from 
them by its form—narrative intermixed with song-speech. The 
tendency of northern speakers to burst into song under the 
influence of any strong feeling would have been almost incredible 
to us if it were not for the example of Morris himself. There is 
no doubt that at any of the meetings of the ‘ Anti-Scrape '—a title 
by which the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
is familiarly known—he could have chanted his denunciation of 
Pearson and all his works in flowing verse without an effort or 
a break. From certain points of view the work is a great 
success; its plot is noble and beautiful, yet, as a critic observed 
at the time, ‘the unmetrical portion of the narrative is more 
poetical than the metrical,’ and from thenceforward Morris 
restricted the main output of his work to prose, 

As a prose writer his productions fall into three distinct 
classes—his controversial writings, his translations, and his 
prose romances. The works of the first. class, including his 
lectures on art, and his Socialist tales and tracts, ‘A Dream 
of John Ball,’ and ‘ News from Nowhere,’ are written in an 
English so simple and direct that it has no rival since Cobbett, 
yet with a distinction and grace all his own. AA little tract, 
‘Under the Elmtree,’ still lives in the memory as the very 
embodiment of poetical ideas expressed in plain and serious 
prose. Apart from its tendency, ‘A Dream of John Ball’ is 
a work whose beautiful language and delicate fidelity to 
archeological details and medieval feeling have conquered 
for it a place in the affections of many who are as the poles 
asunder from its author’s sympathies. The translations from 
the Icelandic are, as we have already said, remarkable for their 
closeness in point of form to their originals, and the same 
may be said for the three little French romances; but in the 
case of the latter the Old French lends itself more gracefully 
to our tongue, of which it is, in truth, a sort of foster-mother. 

Round Morris’s prose romances a bitter war of criticism has 
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been waged. On the one side, their style has been condemned 
as ‘a theatrical prose which seems to derive from nowhere,’ or 
‘from Wardour Street,’ and so on; on the other, they have 
been received with the warmest praise by some of those best 
able to judge of what is sweet and noble in literary art. For 
our own part we should frankly admit the truth which lies at 
the base both of blame and praise. Here again, Morris. has 
been an innovator—this time, in style—and the sole question 
to be answered is: Has he justified his position? There can 
be no discussion as to the right of an artist to invent his style 
if he is strong enough to do so: looking only to the moderns, 
we can point to Victor Hugo, Carlyle, and Meredith, whose 
uses of language are as individual, as striking, and as unaccus- 
tomed as that of Morris, It seems to us that his deliberate 
choice of a style has been fully justified. His first necessity 
was to create his atmosphere, to awaken the mind to the ex- 
pectation of strange surroundings and simpler if unaccustomed 
motives; and this end he could most readily attain by the use 
of archaic words and an old-world turn of phrase. He is not 
in the world of Caxton or of Malory, yet of such surroundings 
is his tale built up, and his language recalls, but does not 
copy, theirs. For this age of his romances never existed—a 
fact no man knew better than himself. Two pasts were always 
with him: the historical, with its riches of art and its squalid 
poverty, its high aims and marvellous performances, its 
misery and vice, its good and bad, and the bad very bad; the 
other an ideal age, five hundred years behind us and a thousand 
years ahead. The age in which he loved to move is one which 
contains only what is fairest and strongest in medieval life: 
he peoples with his imagination a little hollow land, sheltered 
by wide forests and desolate wastes, where his loved ones may 
live undisturbed, far from the foes of the outside world. Once, 
indeed, he began a story of the actual past—the adventures of 
one of his favourite Northmen in the decaying Roman civilisa- 
tion, but he found the task of portraying its evil too great for 
what was to be the solace of his leisure hours, and he abandoned 
it half-done. To the picturing, then, of this ideal world the 
poet, the artist in words, brought a style wholly new, which 
places these romances among the most original contributions to 
pure literature that our epoch has seen. Morris’s use of the 
supernatural, too, is very personal and quite northern in 
character. Perhaps the principal defect of these romances is 
a want of relief to the virtues of almost all the actors therein: 
even the criminality which occurs is business-like and free from 
any taint of meanness. 
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As a scholar Morris was sound but not brilliant; ‘ scholar- 
ship’ in its technical sense he abhorred. Yet his knowledge 
was wide and deep, extending to many subjects outside what 
appeared to be his sphere of interest. The remark made of 
the Oxford freshman was repeated by one or another to the day 
of his death: ‘ How Morris seems to know things, doesn’t he ?’ 
His Virgil is a wonderful example of the ‘traduttore traditore’ 
of the Italian proverb, but in an unusual sense. The poet who 
to the public represented the fine flower of classical art was 
brought straight into romance; but then the ‘ Aneid,’ as 
Mr. Mackail observes, is ‘the fountain-head of romanticism,’ 
and Morris had a comparatively easy task. The ‘ Odyssey’ is 
less successful, for here Morris aimed at preserving qualities 
which will not bear transposing into another tongue. He 
knew Icelandic well, but his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon was 
slight, and his translation of Beowulf failed to give satisfaction 
to scholars. His special bent of mind was historic, and there 
were very few questions connected with the history of the Middle 
Age which he had not studied. An amusing tribute to his 
historic sense was paid him soon after the publication of ‘ The 
House of the Wolfings. A German professor, a high authority 
on such subjects, wrote to him for the loan of the manuscripts 
from which he had obtained the details of the organisation of the 
Mark employed in that tale, as they were evidently authentic, 
and yet had never been described. His attitude towards 
questions of mere literal accuracy can be seen from his treatment 
of the Caxton reprints in the Kelmscott Press —‘ The 
Troy Book,’ ‘The Golden Legend,’ ‘The Order of Chivalry,’ 
‘Godefrey of Boloyne,’ and ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ Here the texts 
are printed with very substantial correctness; but, while the 
spelling of the longer words is untouched, Morris never hesi- 
tated to strike out a superfluous letter in some of the shorter 
ones if by so doing he ensured better spacing of the line. 
He was probably right in this from his own point of view, 
since there is no doubt that early printers took the same 
liberty with their originals; but the uncertainty as to whether 
Caxton printed ‘thee’ for ‘the’ or not robs the work of all 
value to some minds. The texts of the Press were prepared by 
Mr. Ellis, with the exception of three Caxton texts, prepared by 
Mr. Sparling, and it is doubtful if’ Morris even saw many of 
them before they were printed. He certainly did not see that 
passage in his reprint of the ‘ Utopia’ where he makes More 
advocate a nine hours’ working day instead of six.* On the 





* The mistake appears to have arisen in the second edition of the ‘Utopia,’ 
from which Morris printed his book. 
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other hand, he was directly responsible for the return to Keats’s 
esrlier form of ‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci’ in his edition—an 
alteration for which he doubtless had to answer to Keats when 
me met in Elysium. 
orris’s printed books form a convenient stepping-stone from 
the consideration of his literary work to that of his artistic 
productions: they are related to both of the main divisions 
of his enormous activity. They are also curiously connected 
with his political views, for the foundation of the Kelmscott 
Press was an indirect consequence of Morris’s Socialism. For 
several years he had edited, partly written, and largely sub- 
sidised a Socialist paper—‘ The Commonweal.’ The influence 
of free discussion, and a more intimate knowledge of the 
immediate prospects of the working class in politics led him 
gradually to dissever himself from the anarchist element of the 
Socialist League, of which latter he was a prominent member, 
In June 1890 he resigned the editorship of the paper, and soon 
after, on the publication of some articles advocating violence, 
he withdrew his pecuniary support. This left him the gainer 
by an annual amount of some 350/., which he determined to 
spend on fine printing—a subject that had been pre-occupying 
him for some time—though without much hope of return.. Un- 
expectedly, the work was from the first a great financial success. 
Of the general result of this work we can give no better 
account than that given by Mr. Ricketts :— 


‘Sur la fin de sa vie,...il a remanié le livre sur une base si 
Jogique qu’un effort original ne saurait se faire sans des conditions 
de soins et de technique d’une importance au moins égale, et ce qu'il 
a fait restera sirement comme [effort initial dans ce mouvement. 
On lui a reproché, dans le livre comme dans tout ce qu’il a fait, 
@avoir été trop influencé par le Moyen Age; cette accusation ne 
s’applique qu’a une partie, et & une partie secondaire, de ses publica- 
tions de la Kelmscott Press. Il a publié quelques cuvres médievales 
de longue haleine, et ces quelques efforts, pourtant trés majestueux 
d’effet, ont créé un préjugé en France, ot les livres plus intimes, 
plus charmants, imprimés avec le “Golden type” sont encore & peu 
prés inconnus. Le remaniement de ces livres gothiques sur des 
données gothiques reste un fait logique au fond. II y avait aussi 
utilité de renouveler ses forces & une source ancienne, 4 un moment 
ot le goft populaire et la spéculation faisaient main basse sur les 
efforts personnels, surtout en Amérique, le pays de la flibusterie 
artistique et littéraire, dont V’influence vulgarisatrice a pénétré & 
Paris et méme 4 Londres. Disons-le hautement, la plupart de ses 
jivres sont d’une grande originalité: 4 la fois riches et gais d’effet 
et modernes! si ce mot peut s’appliquer 4 une belle chose décorative ; 
disons moderne, puisque les conditions qu’il a remplies ont été 
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accomplies, peut-étre, pour la premiére fois. Son cuvre parait 
gothique, c’est & dire dotée d’un style & cété de choses qui n’en ont 
pas. Comparée aux livres gothiques d’Allemagne, de la France, de 
YAngleterre, ou de l’Italie (qui sont dissemblables entre eux), il 
n’y @ aucune ressemblance méme dans la partie retrospective de son 
euvre que nous avons signalés.’ (pp. 28-30.): 


The appearance of these books promises to bring about a 
revival of printing, or rather a return to healthier models, but 
the revival is complicated by the fact that the fringe of imitators 
who are the first to seize on any idea have chosen the one part 
which cannot be imitated. It will probably be long before 
another man arises who can design decorations and borders as 
new and fresh as those of Morris; but any printer with an eye 
for his work can get good results by care in placing the letter- 
press on the page of paper, by attention to the spacing, so that 
no ugly rivulets of white run down the page, and by the selection 
of type not too thin, too oval, or too small. 


‘ Letter pure in form; severe, without needless excrescences ; solid, 
without the thickening and thinning of the line, which is the essential 
fault of the ordinary modern type, and which makes it difficult to 
read ; and not compressed laterally, as all later type has growa to 
be, owing to commercial exigencies.’ (Cockerell, ‘A note,’ p. 3.) 


This is the description given by Morris himself of the type 
he required, a type which is known as the ‘Golden’ type from 
being first used on ‘The Golden Legend.’ Of the productions 
of the Kelmscott Press the finest are the ‘Godefrey of Boloyne’ 
as a decorated book, and the ‘John Ball,’ and ‘ Nature of 
Gothic,’ as undecorated books. The magnificent Chaucer stands 
alone among printed books. 

In turning to consider Morris as an artist we are met by 
the difficulty that a detailed examination of his works could 
hardly be of interest or value unless they were themselves before 
us. It will therefore be well to consider his teaching about 
art, and the principles he laid down, before passing to a brief 
survey of the immense body of his achievements. These prin- 
ciples and teachings are best understood in view of the life of 
the teacher, From his earliest youth Morris seems to have had 
no awakening time, no revolutions of taste, no regular training, 
yet no kind of doubt as to what art was. He walked forward 
on his own path, hardly seeking or learning, but finding and 
gathering up what was his own. Like Ruskin, who names Scott 
with ‘ father’ and ‘I’ in the first two lines of his ‘ Preterita,’ 
Morris seems to have been early awakened by Scott’s romances 
to the wonder of the Middle Age, and the love of the old 
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monuments, and the imagining of what the country-side looked 
like in those days. Asa boy he could discriminate the styles 
of Gothic architecture for himself, and at Oxford his seemingly 
intuitive knowledge of armour and French churches roused the 
admiration of his contemporaries, His Oxford career, so far 
as the regular studies of the place were concerned, affected him 
but little—indeed, as Mr. Mackail puts it, ‘the educational 
system and the intellectual life of modern Oxford were matters 
as to which he remained bitterly prejudiced.’ To Morris they 
were ‘ matters’ which were mainly responsible for transforming 
the Oxford he saw at his first coming—a medieval city with 
modest additions, as it is shown in Loggan’s prints—into its 
present state: a transformation by which he was so bitterly 
aggrieved that the writer has heard him say, after what he 
considered the desecration of St. Mary’s, that he could never 
enter the city again ‘unless they make me drunk at the station.’ 
But Oxford rendered him great services, and he did not forget 
them. ‘When did you first see an illuminated manuscript?’ 
Morris was asked. ‘At the Bodleian, when | went up to 
Oxford ; and,’ he added, ‘I knew that that was the sort of thing 
I liked.’ And for this—knowing what he liked, and seeing at 
once what would bore him—Morris had a marvellous aptitude. 
From the outset he recognised Ruskin as ‘a man of genius, the 
author of one of the very few necessary and inevitable utterances 
of the century,’ and he at once hailed ‘ Modern Painters’ and 
‘ The Stones of Venice’ as ‘ the sort of thing he liked.’ Morris’s 
article on ‘ Modern Painters’ in the ‘Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine’ gives the first explicit statement of his theory of art, 
and maintains that the whole quarrel between Ruskin and the 
mistaken people who differ from him lies in their assertion that 
the function of art is not to express thought but to make pretty 
things. Its true aim, he holds, is not to amuse people, but to 
make them ‘brave and just and loving men.’ His Pre- 
Raphaelitism, like that of Ruskin, always had a social aspect, 
a practical bearing on life. 

Although Morris made no attempt at systematic teaching, 
his philosophy of the relation of art to life is readily gathered 
from his writings, for in his statements of it there is from first 
to last no appearance of change, and no digression or paradox. 
Everywhere we find a man straightforwardly uttering his mind, 
a man who knew what he meant, and was not merely clearing 
his thought as he went along by throwing it into words. What 
then did Morris mean by art, and in what sense is it true that 
‘he made art his religion’? The word ‘art’ in its current 
value means little, and by many that little is regarded as an 
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unessential adjunct to serious life—a somewhat trivial tickle of 
luxury obtainable for a shilling at a picture gallery or a concert. 
The folk who take this view—not without a certain enjoyment 
of works of art ‘in their proper place’—might well shrug 
their shoulders when they discovered that Morris treated with a 
life-long seriousness what to them was at best a sort of child’s- 
play. They could hardly expect to understand why he looked 
on most modern painting with impatient amazement, whether 
it were the vapid prettiness of the more innocent sort, or the 
repulsive ugliness of certain esoteric schools. 

A key to his position may be found in his discipleship 
to Ruskin, and through him to Carlyle. Work, according to 
Morris, was the main substance of life, the best medium for 
man’s reactions with the universe and for the healthy exercise 
of his energies. ‘The reward of labour is life.’ Thus it came 
about that in ‘ News from Nowhere’ his happy people were so 
far from thinking that all work was suffering that they told 
their visitor of ‘a kind of fear growing up amongst us that we 
shall one day be short of work.’ Life is enfeebled so far as it 
puts aside or hides away work; but work divorced from art 
becomes mechanica] industrial slavery. ‘What I mean by art 
is some creation of man which appeals to his emotions and his 
intellect by means of his senses. All the greater arts appeal 
directly to that intricate combination of intuitive perceptions, 
feelings, experience, and memory which is called imagination.’ 

Thus art was to Morris the constant condition of good 
quality in all work rightly done. It was the soul of labour, 
the spiritual element (he used the word in this relation him- 
self) in the work of man’s hands—‘ Work-Pleasure.’ This 
spirit of art is necessary in all work, in agricultural labour, in 
the humblest building, in the smallest craft, and in the meanest 
domestic service. It was the intrinsically right principle in 
the making of things—tidiness, thoroughness, sweetness, and 
so on with all the cardinal virtues of Work-Religion. The 
freeing of the soul of man in this the larger and nobler part 
of his life is essential to his happiness and is the necessary 
basis of his development. At any momenta hundred avenues of 
evolution are open to us—lines of least resistance or of greatest 
self-interest, of violent power or of vicious ease; but every step 
of ‘a progress which puts art on one side will tend towards the 
intellectual death of the human race,’ The world without man 
on it would be beautiful, and art is necessary ‘to prevent 
mankind from being a mere ugly blotch on the surface of the 
earth.’ ‘The ugly is something degrading to our manlike 
qualities.’ The quality and quantity of beauty spontaneously 
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produced or rather lived by a people is the best measure of the 
value of their civilisation. oe is, in fact, mere normal 
commonplace in a fine and stable society. 

Looking round on the other hand at the squalor of modern 
life, Morris saw that man was adapting himself to his sur- 
roundings, and that special types were being produced, the 
Black Country man and the parasites of the asphalte. The 
need for beauty to react on the soul of man was the centre of 
all Morris’s thought; activity is to be judged by whether it 
helps or injures nature; all life is to be measured by its 
quality, not by its mere extension: all work is to be estimated 
according to its art. The supreme office of art is the care for 
the beauty of the earth. ‘The cleaning of England’ and ‘the 
hallowing of industry’ stand first amongst immediate needs, 
but, if these first works be attended to, other aims will emerge 
of which we can now know nothing. 


* What I mean by art,’ he says, ‘ what I am really interested in, is 
not the prevalence of this or that style, not the laying on the public 
taste, whether it will or not, a law that such or such a thing must be 
done in art: not this interests me and forces me to speak when I had 
rather hold my tongue; but rather a general love of beauty, partly 
for its own sake and because it is natural and right for the dwellers 
on the beautiful earth to help and not to mar its beauty, and partly, 
yes and chiefly, because that external beauty is a symbol of a decent 
and reasonable life, is above all the token of what chiefly makes life 
good and not evil, of joy in labour—in creation, that is—and this 
joy in labour, this evidence of our helping in the work of creation, 
is, I feel sure, the thing which from the first all progress in civilisa- 
tion has been aiming at. . . . To me and I hope to you art is a very 
serious thing. . . . I know that there are people of good will now, as 
there have been in all ages, who have conceived of art as going hand 
in hand with luxury, nay as being much the same thing; but it is an 
idea false from the root up.’ 


And again :— 

‘There have been in all ages of civilisation men who have 
acted or had a tendency to act on some such principle as the follow- 
ing words represent: “The world is full of grievous labour, the poor 
toiling for the rich, and ever remaining poor ; with this we, at least, will 
have naught to do; we cannot amend it, but we will not be enriched 
by it, nor be any better than the worst of our fellows.” Well, this is 
what may be called the monk’s way of rejecting the arts... . But 
there are some rejecters of the arts who are corrupters of civilisa- 
tion. . . they will increase the labour infinitely that produces 
material comfort, but they will reach no helping hand to that which 
makes labour tolerable. . . . If there were no other way of resisting 
these oppressors of the people save the monk’s or ascetic’s way, that 
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is the way all honest men would have to take. But there is another 
way, which I shall ask leave to call the citizen’s way .. . to do with 
as few things as we can, and, as far as we can, to see to it that these 
things are the work of freemen, not of slaves.’ 


This, then, was Morris’s theory of art ; it was, in his own words, 
a theory of life based on the fellowship of men of good will, on 
the sweetening and sanctifying of labour, and on the conscious 
enjoyment of the beauty of the earth. He formed this theory 
for himself very early in life. When, under Rossetti’s advice, 
he resolved to add the systematic study of drawing—‘ six hours 
a day’—to his office-work with Street, we find him saying: 
‘One won’t get much enjoyment out of life at this rate, | know 
well, but that don’t matter: [ have no right to ask for it, 
at all events—love and work, these two things only.’ When the 
‘inevitable utterances of the century’ are told over, surely this 
one of the relations of art to life will be seen to be one of the 
sanest and fullest of hope—the basis of a new Political Economy 
of Quality, rather than of gain and wealth, 

Morris's first experiment in life, his apprenticeship to a 
professional architect, was soon closed. It was in vain that he 
tried to settle down to the architectural exercises of an office, 
copying the regulation drawing and the curious English of a 
specification. The principal work at that time in Street’s office, 
besides the customary church-scrapings of a diocesan ‘ practice,’ 
was a competition for a church at Lille. Both these must 
have completed the disillusion of one who had already, in his 
first prose story, given us the ‘ Master Mason’ of an ‘ Unknown 
Church.’ He relieved his mind for a time by thinking out his 
poetry—thumping his head the while with closed fists—and by 
practising illumination, modelling, and even carving, of an 
evening. But a month or two was enough to convince him 
that there was nothing for him in the methods of the office-bred 
architect, and soon after meeting Rossetti, who spoke of his 
illumination of manuscript as quite unrivalled by anything 
modern, he set to work on the systematic study of drawing. 
In the summer of 1856 he moved with Street’s office to 
London, and went with his chief to Lille. He saw the row of 
‘competition drawings’ and the works of John van Eyck, and 
came back decided for painting. The short time spent in an 
architect’s office was the least part of Morris’s qualifications to 
speak of the art of building. His devoted study of ten years 
was proved impossible of application by ten months of office, 
but that study ever remained as the broad basis of his 
art life. 

Mr. Mackail well says: ‘ For him, then and always, the word 
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architecture bore an immense and one might almost say a 
transcendental meaning’; it absorbed all other arts, and was 
the best tangible expression of man’s life on the earth, Archi- 
tecture is inextricably bound up with that care of the beauty of 
the earth in which man best matures his powers and finds his 
solace, From this point of view the love of architecture stood 
first with Morris right through his life, never left behind or 
put on one side. Half a dozen volumes on the architectural 
arts might be compiled from his writings, and his little ‘Gothic 
Architecture’ is quite the best general definition and history of 
the art that has ever been written. 


‘A work of architecture,’ he says, ‘is a harmonious co-operative 
work of art, inclusive of all the serious arts, all those which are not 
engaged in the production of mere toys, or of ephemeral prettinesses. 
Now these works of art are man’s expression of the value of life, and 
also the production of them makes his life of value. . . . The exist- 
ence of the true Art of Architecture betokens a society which, what- 
ever elements of change it may bear within it, may be called stable, 
since it is founded on the happy exercise of the energies of the most 
useful part of its population.’ 


This ‘ harmonious architectural unit, inclusive of the arts in 
general,’ he goes on to say, is no mere dream: it had once been 
realised in Gothic, the great organic style of art which sprang 
up on the decay of things Roman and lasted from the days of 
Justinian to those of Henry VIII. The paintings of Giotto 
and van Eyck were only the ornaments of this great architecture. 
‘In short, those masterpieces of noble building, . . . the sight of 
which makes the holiday of our lives to-day, are the standard 
of the whole art of those times, and tell the story of all the com- 
pleteness of art in the heyday of life.’ Greek architecture, he 
held, was incomplete—a refined Stonehenge. Roman, so far as 
it was alive, was only heartless engineering, but it gave us, in 
the arch, the seed of the truly organic art which sprang up in 
Byzantium and was matured in Western Europe. For Renais- 
sance architecture Morris had no admiration, rather contempt. 
He would have denied its superior adaptability to domestic 
purposes and to civic buildings; but it is doubtful if he ever 
took sufficient interest in the later styles to master their prin- 
ciples. We may call this narrow, but it was characteristic. 
Intensity can hardly be catholic. At the Renaissance, he main- 
tained, beauty ceased to be the main object in men’s minds, and 
as the romance in the lives of the builders was forced out of 
them by the great economic change, a plausibly respectable 
style of design had to be put in place of the living creation. 
But only a really organic style, free to glory in roof and wall, 
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free to use all materials, and readily adaptable to all varieties 
of climate, can give what the future will need. Therefore—and 
since the word ‘Gothic’ has been used in the argument in 
a much extended sense, and interchangeably with ‘ organic’— 
any future great style of architecture must be a Gothic style. 

No life could lend itself better to the making of a biography 
than Morris’s. His various interests, architecture, painting, 
decoration, writing, and printing, follow one another like 
chapters. Painting, once decided on, was followed for some 
time with undivided interest and with incessant study and 
practice. Mr. Mackail dismisses Morris’s study of the figure 
much too lightly: ‘In the drawing of animate forms he never 
could become proficient; the human figure was too much for 
him, and even with birds and animals in his designs he felt 
difficulty.’ - This may be true to some extent, but the assertion 
that the animals in his wall papers were as a rule drawn by 
Mr. Webb is a mistake. In the papers there is the one case of 
the birds in the trellis pattern, the earliest of all the designs ; 
but his own little birds and rabbits in the chintzes are exactly 
what they should be, and the woodpecker on the tapestry is a 
splendid creature. 

Fortunately a number of Morris's figure studies are still 
preserved. The completed picture which was shown two years 
since, and is now on view, at the New Gallery, the figures on the 
tapestry at South Kensington, and others reproduced in Mr. 
Vallance’s book, are quite sufficient to claim serious attention. 
The writer has recently looked over at least a dozen more 
cartoons for stained glass, now in the New Gallery, including a 
fine bishop, a most romantic David, a King Alfred, bright as an 
ivory carving, a dramatic St. Michael and the Dragon, a Peter, 
a Magdalene, and even a nude Eve. Morris himself used to 
say that he could not make his figures move, and would explain 
that painting was such a difficult art that a painter must 
necessarily devote his whole time to its practice. The real 
reason of his giving up figure work is probably to be found 
in the fact that he had around him Rossetti, Madox Brown, 
and Burne-Jones, who could do work which satisfied him so 
much more easily than he could himself. 

Morris was supremely happy in his closest friends, Burne- 
Jones and Webb, and marvellously lucky in some of his 
assistants and advisers. The close association with Rossetti 
and Brown multiplied their power and gave them the impetus 
of a school. But, although work was done by each that could 
not have been done by any other, Morris was not dependent on 
his colleagues. It would have been a serious loss if Burne- 
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Jones’s designs for the Arthurian story—designs which should 
be published together as the best modern reading that we are 
likely to have of ‘ The Matter of Britain ’—had never been woven 
into tapestry ; or again it would have been a great gity if the 
same master’s cartoons for the Birmingham or the Cambridge 
windows, and those of Madox Brown for Brighton, had never 
been put into glass. But Morris would have been much the 
same notwithstanding, and his impact on his time would have 
been just as weighty. His own figure cartoons, put into his 
glorious colour, would have made superb windows having a 
noble simplicity of their own; and the same is true of the 
tapestries, as sufficient examples in each kind show. The 
greatest difference to his work if Burne-Jones had not assisted 
him (speaking to a vain hypothesis) would have been in this, 
that the Chaucer would not have been illustrated. 

Amongst work which belongs as much to the painter as to 
the pattern-designer, are those most beautiful backgrounds of 
foliage which Morris filled in to many window lights behind 
the figures of Burne-Jones or Madox Brown, and the flowery 
grounds which he designed for his tapestries. The Kensington 
Museum and Exeter College tapestries are good examples of 
this kind of work. It is difficult in designs of later times to 
be at all sure whether the actual drawing is Morris’s own or 
that of an assistant: but Morris had such a power of making 
known ‘the sort of thing he wanted’ that his pupils’ work is 
largely his in every case. A small but beautiful example of 
his own work in this line is the filling-in to the first woodcut 
illustration of the great Chaucer. 

Another result of his studies as a painter appears in the 
engraving on wood of most of the series of Seonsdeeats 
drawings for ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ which were to have been 
illustrations to his version of that story. One of these engravings 
is given in Mr. Cockerell’s account of the Kelmscott Press. 
Altogether a body of pictorial work exists which even ‘a real 
artist’ might be proud to acknowledge. The transition from 
picture-painter, as understood by Morris, to pattern-designer 
was almost insensibly made. The decorations at the Oxford 
Union included work of both kinds, a picture on the wall and 
an all-over scroll-pattern of foliage interspersed with beasts and 
birds—and jokes—on the roof. The picture, with its grey 
armour and bright sunflowers, is said to have been most 
beautiful in colour. 

Another chapter of his life opens with the building of the 
Red House at Bexley Heath, decided on when he was twenty- 
five. The decoration of this house, to which he now devoted 
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himself, was to be complete and harmonious in all its parts, 
wall paintings, hangings, furniture, and the service of the table. 
The walls and ceilings were for the most part decorated with 
that painted patternwork which a little later formed one of the 
staples of the work done by Morrisand Company. It must not be 
forgotten that one of Morris’s employments was the making of 
schemes for large decorative works, such as for glazing churches 
and furnishing and decorating houses. He revolutionised modern 
house-furnishing, but his own houses were ever the most 
perfect ; natural yet romantic ; homely and bare, but stately. In 
other houses it was difficult to avoid overdoing ; if employers 
were interested they could not be made to stop at the right 
moment, nor would they put up with whitewash and scrubbed 
wood, the almost necessary foils to decoration of a romantic 
kind. There were only two kinds of furniture, Morris would 
say—‘ furniture made of timber and furniture made of sticks’— 
and he preferred the former. His first advice used often to be 
some such phrase as ‘I should whitewash the whole lot,’ or 
‘Turn out most of the furniture. One of the ‘Hopes and 
Fears’ lectures gives general rules for furnishing and ‘ making 
the best of it’ in houses that are not good in themselves. The 
sum of his advice was: ‘ Have nothing in your rooms which 
you do not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful.’ The 
unaffected furnishings of the house at Hammersmith, so care- 
lessly got together, had nevertheless that stamp of nobility which 
marked all his complete work. The upholding of the old house 
at Kelmscott in its lovely garden is a perfect example of reverent 
care for an ancient building. 

The firm of Morris and Co. (Morris, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Madox Brown, Webb, Faulkner, Marshall) was established in 
1861: this begins the era of Morris’s work in stained glass, as 
also in pattern-designing applied to wall-papers, chintzes, and 
woven stuffs, Probably not Jess than a hundred and fifty of 
these patterns were made by Morris from first to last. They 
have been imitated by hundreds of designers, but they still stand 
first in plan, colour, and drawing, and above all in sweetness 
of feeling and intelligent meaning. Mr. Vallance has illustrated 
many of these and other works in his very useful book, and 
Mr. Day has reproduced several of the original designs in a 
recent number of the ‘Art Journal.’ On an inspection of the 
original cartoons themselves, one is bewildered by the immensity 
of the labour involved in producing such a variety of pattern, 
all so fresh, gay, and strong. Ordered design of this kind is, 
it is evident, the expression of a language, not a mere art- 
gibberish or esthetic excitement of the nerves. Morris's 
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lectures on pattern-designing are conclusive as to his view of 
the matter. Mr. Day, however, demurs to Morris’s doctrine 
that ornamental design ‘not founded on observation of nature 
can hardly be beautiful or inventive. It is apt to become 
merely strange and monstrous where not founded on nature. 
No schools of art have ever been contented to use abstract 
lines and forms and colours without any meaning.’ Mr. Day 
goes on to tell a pleasant story—how on one occasion, when 
Morris and he were examining together, ‘I said that our dis- 
liking a thing did not make it bad. “Oh, don’t it though?” 
he answered ; “ what we don't like is bad.”’ 

It was in 1866 that the wood-engravings were made by 
Morris for the projected edition of ‘The Earthly Paradise.’ 
About 1870 he designed and engraved some initials and 
borders for ‘Love is Enough.’ None of these were used. In 
1890 he began his work for the Kelmscott Press, the outcome 
of many years’ dissatisfaction with existing methods and of 
much careful experiment. 

‘I began,’ he says, ‘printing books with the hope of producing 
some which should have a definite claim to beauty, while at the same 
time theyshould be easy to read and should not dazzle the eye or trouble 
the intellect of the reader by eccentricity of form in the letters. 
... Fifteenth-century books, I had noticed, were always beautiful by 
force of the mere typography. . . . After a while I felt that I must 
have a Gothic as well as a Roman fount; and herein the task I set 
myself was to redeem the Gothic character from the charge of 
unreadableness.’ 


Morris’s aims were certainly fully attained in the books 
issued from the Kelmscott Press. To say that the types are 
beautiful in themselves and void of eccentricity is indeed true, 
but this does not explain a certain heightening of effect which 
is reflected from the beautiful pages into the text. To those 
who love old architecture and have studied old printed books, 
it must be clear that the intrinsic beauty of these types and 
the association of ideas which they carry with them add much 
to our pleasure in the works themselves. Chaucer, as an 
examination text, may be read very well in newspaper type, but 
Morris’s book seems to carry an illuminated atmosphere with the 
printed page. Some readers may demur to the statement that 
the Kelmscott books are ‘easy to read ’—as easy, for instance, 
as the best of Baskerville’s books, or as some éditions de luxe of 
the present day; but they are easy enough, and what difficulty 
there is, is due to the spacing rather than the type. Of the 
beauty of the page there can hardly be two opinions. The 


typographical ornaments also are supreme of their kind. 
& 
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Morris’s copyists all over Europe and America have done him 
the sincerest homage, but his influence is not to be seen in 
his imitators only, whether in this or any other of the arts 
which he pursued. It is apparent even more in the general 
renascence of style, the substitution of a truer feeling for beauty 
of line and colour in all the ordinary surroundings of domestic 
life. 

We have no space to speak in detail of Morris’s work in 
embroidery and dyeing, in weaving, and in writing and 
illumination. To gain some idea of the volume of work 
achieved by this man, consider the number of the crafts he 
dealt with—at Merton alone some dozen must still be practised 
—and multiply these by the processes he had to learn, the 
instruments he had to devise, the materials he had to make or 
gather together, especially in the production of stained glass, 
embroidery, and printed textures. Dyeing was not merely a 
craft to learn, but the dyes had to be examined one by one and 
the whole art simply regenerated. Then consider all the 
different kinds of weaving, for woollens, silks, and carpets, 
which he had to master, with the various treatments of warps 
and woofs, and the infinite trouble of ‘ pointing’ the patterns. 
His tapestry work included the devising and erection of a loom, 
the dyeing of the wool, and the designing of a piece. He learnt 
first to weave with his own hand ; and then (master-work of all) 
he taught others to carry on the business in a perfectly skilled 
way as a matter of everyday employment. Again, in the busi- 
ness of printing we must include the designing of types and 
of large initials, ornamental borders, title pages, and colophons ; 
the choice of a linen paper, or the superintendence of its 
manufacture ; and the supervision of composition, demanding 
a knowledge of all the mysteries of margins and leading and 
registering. The book printed, suitable bindings had to be 
devised, in linen, paper, or parchment, and the oak boards 
covered with the white pigskin which he was assured ‘ could 
not be got,’ In illuminating, he only cared to use a special 
vellum from Rome, and the gold had to be specially beaten of 
double thickness. 

The reflection arises that this great tradition, built up by 
one man and still to some extent carried forward by the 
momentum he created, necessarily runs some risk of being 
speedily forgotten. It is difficult to imagine a work of greater 
importance to our national industries than a collection of 
specimens of all Morris’s works, every paper, chintz, blue linen, 
silk, carpet, tapestry, that he produced, with written accounts of 
all that can be gathered of his processes, and photographs 
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of his appliances, South Kensington Museum does this kind 
of work for such things as Japanese woodcuts, and also, quite 
properly, has already acquired some of Burne-Jones’s cartoons. 

urely it would be worth while to make a permanent record of 
Morris’s work, both as a chapter of art-history and as a standard 
and a stimulus for the craftsmen of the future. The purpose 
of the Museum, to the service of which Morris was so loyal, 
and from which he knew how to gain so much (‘It was 
built for me and a few friends,’ he once said), is to raise the 
standard of our national industries. Now, as the highest 
standard of modern craftsmanship has been set by Morris, and 
as future efforts must necessarily be founded on his work and 
judged in relation to it, it is essential that a means for ready 
access to his work in its entirety should be provided. His 
pre-eminence can hardly be questioned : for as, on the one hand, 
no poet can again give us the clear vision in verse which 
Morris gave unless he is saturated with an equal passion for 
beauty and an equal knowledge of art, so, on the other hand, it 
is plain that we shall not again get such designs until as great a 
man as Morris deals with the designer's method of expressing 
thought. A collection of his works would, indeed, be the only 
adequate memorial of Morris, for his life was lived into his 
work, and that is alive yet, and will live long. Well he 
merits the title he once humbly claimed—‘if I deserve it— 
the Master Artisan.’ 
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Art. XI.—1. Dal Conclave di Leone XIII all’ ultimo concistoro. 
Studi, ricordi, e documenti.) Per R. De Cesare, Citta di 
astello: Lapi, 1899. 

2. Il papa futuro per un Cattolico Italiano. Per Giovanni 

Berthelet. Turin: Roux, Frassati, e Cia., 1898. 

3. Alla conquista del Papato di Aldo Chierici.—Preparativi per 
il Conclave. Papabilie Papeggianti. Rome: Enrico Voghera, 
1898. 

4. The Papal Conclaves. By the Rev. Arthur Robert Pennington, 
M.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1897. 

5. Die Katholische Kirche unserer Zeit und ihre Diener in Wort 
und Bild. 1. Band: Rom, das Oberhaupt, die Einrichtung, 
und die Verwaltung der Gesammthirche. Bearbeitet von P. M. 
Baumgarten, C. Daniel, und A. de Waal. Vienna: Leo- 
Gesellschaft, 1899. 

6. Urbs et Orbis: or the Pope as Bishop and as Pontiff. By 
W. Humphrey, S.J. London: T. Baker, 1899. 


HE meeting of a Conclave seemed this year, at the begin- 
ning of March, to be close at hand. The world awaited 
with anxiety the next bulletins from the Vatican; for to all 
appearance the Pope’s last hour drew near. Fate, however, 
willed it otherwise; his Holiness, who passed his birthday, 
the 2nd of March, and the anniversary of his coronation, the 3rd 
of March, on a sick bed, was restored again to devote himself 
anew, in the ninetieth year of his age and the twenty-second of 
his reign, to his exalted duties. In spite, however, of his 
recovery from his last serious illness, it would be an un- 
paralleled wonder if the aged Pope, who has often sung the 
praises of Death in Latin verse, were spared much longer to 
continue his labours. Only one Pontiff has equalled him in 
age—Gregory IX, who reigned from 1227 to 1241, and died 
when more than ninety. Only ten Popes, including Leo XIII, 
have governed more than twenty years. 
Taking into account the age of the present Pope and his 
prolonged reign, there is no impropriety in considering the 
ossibilities of a future Conclave. The Italians, from whom the 
Pipes have been elected for the last four centuries, and from 
whom there is no doubt that the next Pope will be chosen, 
have occupied themselves for some time with-this subject. It 
is, however, uncertain whether, as some newspapers stated, the 
cardinals who were in Rome during the late illness of Leo 
XIII assembled in private conventicles to discuss among them- 
selves the choice of a successor to the Holy See; at any rate, 
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this was officially denied. There is also no probability that 
deliberations took place in so formal a manner as is asserted, 
for the cardinals are forbidden during the lifetime of a Pope 
to speak with each other of a possible successor. This pro- 
hibition, however, in no way prevents members of the Sacred 
College who hold similar views from ascertaining by indirect 
means each other’s opinions as to the situation of the Holy 
See after the decease of the Pontiff ; and the future of the Papal 
See can scarcely be spoken of without touching upon the future 
occupant. Such intimate communications are not only possible, 
but even natural and necessary. The letter of the traditional 
silence remains unbroken, according to which so long as a Pope 
breathes, his successor, even in purely academic discussion, 
cannot be appointed ; but it is scarcely conceivable that the 
different parties within the College should not have arrived at 
some understanding, we will not say absolute, but relative. To 
give a concrete example, it is quite determined among certain of 
the Intransigents, who are averse to a reconciliation between 
Italy and the Papal See, that they will not elect the mild and 
placable Cardinal Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua, nor the 
moderate Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli, Bishop of Frascati. 
It is also certain that none of the Moderates will give their vote 
for the present doyen of the Sacred College, Oreglia di Santo 
Stefano, Bishop of Ostia and Velletri. Nor is it conceivable 
that any of the Austro-Hungarian cardinals, or the one cardinal 
living in Germany, Dr. Kopp, should assist in raising the 
present State Secretary, Rampolla del Tindaro, to the papal 
throne ; for the two allied states leagued with Italy will favour 
no candidate who, like Rampolla, is a fierce opponent of the 
Triple Alliance and an enthusiastic friend of France. These 
cardinals look in this respect for assistance from Cardinal 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster; but a recent controversy 
seems to hint that they may be disappointed. 

Thus certain secret understandings do exist within different 
parties in the Sacred College, and though each individual 
cardinal outwardly observes the tradition, many of them inspire 
publicists directly or indirectly—and possibly the Liberal, who 
dare to speak with greater freedom on this delicate subject, 
more than the Clerical organs, which, however unbridled they 
may be, still observe with regard to this problem a compre- 
hensible reserve. The personal intercourse maintained by 
several cardinals, especially in Italy, with Liberal writers often 
causes their private views to filter forth, and so the cardinals 
themselves have ways and means, without personal jeopardy, 
to inform the world not only what policy the future papacy may 
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adopt, but also who, if their wish be fulfilled, shall be the 
future Pope. In the same way, when Pius 1X had passed his 
eightieth birthday, and the decay both of body and mind was 
visible to everyone, one cardinal or another was put forward 
as worthy to succeed, Public opinion first inclined to 
Riario Sforza, Archbishop of Naples, as a fitting successor. 
When the death of this cardinal unexpectedly occurred, the 
Italian writers best acquainted with the matter, among them 
Ruggero Bonghi, in his book ‘11 Conclave e il Papa futuro,’ 
designated the Bishop of Perugia, Gioacchino Pecci, as the most 
probable successor. Pecci had not too much endangered his 
chances in the unhappy campaign carried on by Pius 1X and 
Antonelli against the unity of Italy, so that his election could 
hold out to many of the Moderates among the cardinals, as also 
to the Italian Government itself, the prospect of a change in the 
course of papal policy. Cardinal Bartolini worked somewhat 
openly for the future elevation of Pecci ; so did Cardinal Franchi, 
a Moderate, who gradually grew zealous for this candidature, in 
the hope that on Pecci’s election he himself would be chosen for 
the post of State Secretary. The deceased Cardinal Galimberti 
used to relate to those admitted to his intimacy how he, when 
a simple Monsignore, writing for the Clerical papers at Rome, 
inspired at the same time articles for foreign journals, with the 
object of influencing popular feeling abroad for Pecci. It is 
true that the greater part of the work connected with Cardinal 
Pecci’s election was accomplished in the ten days between the 
death of Pius IX and the meeting of the Conclave, but the 
confidence with which Monsignore Galimberti acted in favour 
of his candidate, the Bishop of Perugia, when the eyes of 
Pius IX had scarcely been closed, showed that the ‘ Pope- 
makers’ had prepared everything beforehand for the case of the 
Pope’s death. 

fe: Sevan times, the Roman people assisted at the election of 
a Pope; to-day, so to say, the orbis terrarum takes part in the 
Conclave, by means of the press of all countries, which enters 
upon the discussion before the decease of a Pope occurs. 
Raffaelle De Cesare says: ‘To-day, in advance, the different 
candidates for the papal chair are discussed, and it is in reality 
journalism which exercises the right of veto.’ The remark is 
pertinent: the press, even before the Pope’s death, exposes to 
the fierce light of day the distinctive qualities of the most 
prominent of the papal candidates, When acardinal, ambitious 
of papal honours, is attacked by the press of a great country, 
to whom it is not a matter of indifference who sits upon 
the pontifical throne, the election of such a candidate is 
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improbable. As we have already observed, the Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Rampolla del Tindaro, who is perhaps, 
after all, somewhat better than his reputation, has made 
himself so very much disliked in Germany and in Austria- 
Hungary that it seems — natural that Germany as well as 
the Dual Monarchy should oppose his election. But Germany 
has no veto. It is otherwise with Austria-Hungary, which, 
like France and Spain, possesses the exclusiva, that is, the right 
of veto. Is it likely that Austria-Hungary would make use of 
this veto to the prejudice of Cardinal Rampolla at a coming 
Conclave ? The answer is decidedly in the negative. The 
reason why the Emperor of Austria is unlikely to take so strong 
a step is that it would be superfluous. Public discussion in 
Austria and Germany has already shown the existence of so 
much hostility to such an election that the majority of the 
Sacred College could only carry it out if the intention of the 
Conclave were ostentatiously to offend two Great Powers, one 
of them a leading Roman Catholic country. It is equally 
improbable that the Powers should actively intervene, and that 
the Conclave should openly offend the Powers. 

The fact that the Pope no longer rules over Italian soil 
enables those States, which were once obliged to seat a creature 
of their own on the papal throne, to regard elections in the 
present day in a much cooler and more disinterested manner. 
Without going back to the time when Spain interfered in 
Italian affairs, we will only recall the fact that even under 
Pius 1X Austria and France were still the protectors of the 
Pope’s territory. So long as Italy was no united kingdom, 
foreign states, and first of all Austria and France, had interests 
to serve in the peninsula, and it was a matter of importance 
to them that no enemy of these interests, but rather an ally, 
should wear the tiara. The selfish necessities of this or that 
foreign state, instead of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
(according to Catholic belief), really decided the Pope’s election, 
uninfluenced by ecclesiastical or spiritual causes. If in the 
three centuries which elapsed between the death of Adrian VI 
and the election of Gregory X VI only Italians sat upon St, Peter’s 
chair, yet these were Spanish or French or Austrian Popes, 
according as Spanish or French or Austrian influence pre- 
dominated in the Conclaves by whom they were chosen. 
This was seen so late as 1846, at the election of Pius IX, 
but after his death Italy belonged only to the Italians; 
the last Austrian and French soldiers had left Italy, and the 
Pope had lost his ancient temporal power. At the Conclave 
of 1878 the election only concerned a spiritual head for Catholic 
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Christendom: it meant no longer a successor to a Julius II. 
History had avenged the gift which Dante once cursed :— 


‘ Ahi Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote, 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre ’— 


and which Machiavelli declared to be the chief impediment to 
the union of all Italians. The best policy of the European 
states regarding the election of the Bishop of Rome had come 
to be non-interference with the Conclave; and what was good 
licy in 1878 is so in a still higher degree now. As for 
taly herself, her interests are indeed intimately concerned in 
the question who is to be the next Pope ; but existing relations 
make it almost impossible for the Italian Government to bring 
influence to bear, even if it desired to do so. 

After the death of Pius IX a strong inclination prevailed 
among the cardinals in favour of holding the Conclave abroad. 
Some were for Spain, others for Malta, and some even for 
Munich. The present Pope himself, while still Bishop of 
Perugia, twice urged upon his brother cardinals—so De Cesare 
narrates—the desirability of holding the election outside Italy. 
Cardinal Manning also approved of the Conclave’s assembling 
out of Italy, though he gave no encouragement to his colleagues. 
to elect the Pope on English ground, rather insinuating that it was 
probable that the Governor of Malta, under orders from home, 
would refuse hospitality to the Conclave, out of consideration 
for the friendly Italian Government. The Depretis-Crispi 
cabinet was fully determined, in case the cardinals left the 
Vatican, to occupy it, and to plant the Italian tricolour upon. 
its walls; and there is little doubt that, if opportunity had 
arisen, they would have carried out their intention. Had the 
cardinals elected the Pope abroad, it is pretty certain that he 
would not have found the gates of the Vatican open to receive 
him after his coronation. Doubtless every Italian Govern- 
megt would respect the sovereignty of the Pope so long as he 
resided in Rome, bound as the State is by the Convention of 
1871; but it might well take advantage of the favourable 
opportunity afforded by the absence of the Curia from Rome, 
to seize the apostolic palace, which, so long as it is inhabited 
by the Pope, is always an imperium in imperio, a flaw in 
Italian unity. On the other hand, no Italian Government is 
likely to forget that the continual absence of his Holiness from 
Rome would also have a detrimental side for Italy. If Rome 
ceased to be the residence of the head of Catholic Christendom, 
her fame in the world would pale, and it would be no small 
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moral and material injury that she would endure. Who could 
undertake to recompense the Romans, already suffering from 
economical depression, for the losses that would be incurred by 
the absence of all those strangers attracted to Rome by the 
papal court ? 

On the other hand, it is far more important for the Catholic 
Church at large and for the renown of the Papal See that 
Rome should remain the seat of the Pontiff, than it is for Italy 
that her capital should retain the Pope within its walls. All 
the glory of the papacy is connected with Rome. The history 
of the last thirty years, during which the Pope has lived there 
without exercising temporal government, has proved that he 
can exert his spiritual power without the temporal sovereignty 
and without the possession of a capital. The king of Rome, 
in the person of the Pope, has been for thirty years dethroned, 
and yet it is generally recognised that not only the spiritual, 
but also the diplomatic authority of the Papal has largely 
increased. During this time his Holiness has been happily 
freed from the local government of Rome and the cares 
involved in governing the papal territory, as well as from 
fighting against the national spirit in Italy, against Mazzinists, 
Garibaldians, and even moderate partisans of Italian unity. 
Relieved of the temporal sovereignty, which since 1848 had 
been an impediment, he has, while confined to the Vatican, 
wielded a spiritual power at least as great as that of any of his 
predecessors since the Reformation; and they are ill-advised 
friends of the papacy who urge the recovery of Rome. But 
it does not follow that this power would continue undiminished 
if the Pope voluntarily left the scene where the most important 
chapters of papal history were unrolled and where its most sacred 
monuments exist. It has indeed been suggested that the most 
authoritative Pontiff of the future would be he who should strip 
himself of outward splendour, live like a philosopher on the fourth 
floor of a hired house in Paris, and thence govern the Catholic 
world. Yet what Pope would have the courage to convert,the 
paradox into reality, and how easily could such a bold experi- 
ment fail in an every-day world of facts! The Catholic Church 
is in truth no mere idea or ideal institution, but a powerful 
political organisation requiring an imposing centre at which all 
her believing children can gaze and assemble; and. this place 
is precisely the Vatican. If Rome ceased to be the seat of 
the Pope, the nimbus surrounding the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church would be sadly dimmed. 

The experience of the last Conclave, the celerity and safety 
with which everything passed off, make Rome again appear 
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the best place that could be chosen for the next papal election. 
Rarely has any Conclave accomplished its labours so expedi- 
tiously as the one which elected Leo XIII for Pope. Short 
indeed was the work of the two last elections, when compared 
with those ancient Conclaves which lasted weeks and even 
months. Pius 1X was elected in the Quirinal after thirty-six 
hours’ confinement, and the very last Conclave which met in 
the Vatican was over within an even shorter period, 

In t times, difficulty of communication rendered it 
impossible that all the cardinals should meet, and the Conclave 
was often far from being representative. So late as 1846 there 
were no railways in Italy, and it was not possible to bring 
even all the Italian cardinals to Rome in time for the Conclave. 
Who can say whether Count Mastai-Ferretti, Bishop of Imola, 
would ever have worn the tiara as Pius IX, had all the Italian 
cardinals been able to reach Rome and give in their votes? 
Archbishop Gaisruck passed too late through the Porta del 
Popolo to make use of the veto against Bernetti entrusted to 
him by his sovereign the Emperor Ferdinand. But Gaisruck 
would also have opposed the election of Mastai-Ferretti ; though 
the general opinion of modern historians, that the Archbishop 
of Milan was charged with the veto against the Bishop of 
Imola, is incorrect, Perhaps the timely arrival of the Arch- 
bishop of Milan might have prevented the election of that 
Pope, whose policy, at the outset so hopeful, was in the end so 
reactionary and so hostile to Italy. The Bishop of Imola himself 
almost failed to reach Rome in time for the election; and 
though the choice can fall upon a nominee during his absence, 
who does not know how much weight the presence of the 
favourite candidate at the decisive moment has upon the 
electors? It is a question whether Mastai-Ferretti would have 
been elected had he not arrived in time. Out of the sixty-two 
members who composed the Sacred College after the death of 
Gregory XVI, fifty-one were able to appear at the Conclave; 
and as the Archbishop of Milan failed to arrive, it was quite 
natural that distance prevented the cardinals of France, 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal from being present. 

Matters were quite otherwise in 1878, owing to the increased 
facilities for travelling that had been introduced in a single 
generation. Only three foreign cardinals were unable to be 
en The Archbishops of Rennes and Dublin, Cardinals 

rossais de Saint-Marc and Cullen, were too ill to undertake 
the journey to Rome. The Archbishop of New York, Cardinal 
MacCloskey, arrived too late, owing to the great distance, and 
found the new Pontiff already elected. The Patriarch of Lisbon, 
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Cardinal Moraes Cardoso, arrived in time the evening before 
the commencement of the Conclave, and was the last cardinal to 
reach Rome. On the 8th of February Pius IX died ; on the 20th 
Leo XIII appeared before the world as the Pope elected. While 
in 1846 the foreign cardinals, owing to their absence, had been 
without direct influence in the choice of the new Pontiff, in 
1878 they were able to make it felt. Of Englishmen, for 
example, not to speak of Howard, who, as Cardinal in Curia, 
was on the spot, Cardinal Manning, not only in the Conclave, 
but also in the Congregations which had preceded it, made his 
influence apparent. 

How will it be at the next papal election? Since 1878 
improvements in communication both by land and sea have made 
considerable strides. When the illness of a foreign cardinal 
is not absolutely dangerous, and when the matter in question 
is so important as the choice of a new Pope, he would venture 
to travel to Rome in a sleeping-car. Had the suffering 
Cardinal Cullen been able in 1878 to enjoy the comforts now 
provided for travellers, he might have undertaken the journey. 
Of the next Conclave one can only predict that one cardinal 
will hardly arrive in time and that another will probably 
arrive late. If Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, 
happens to be in his own province at the time of the death 
of the Pope, the successor of Leo XIII will have been long 
elected before his Eminence reaches Rome. It may algo happen 
that when Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore enters oe he will 
be greeted with Habemus pontificem! All the other cardinals, 
however, unless prevented by mortal sickness, will be present 
to take their share in the election. Of the sixty-one members 
of the Sacred College twenty-two are resident out-of Italy, but 
twenty of these can reach Rome within a few days to take part in 
the Conclave. Had Leo XIII died in his late serious illness 
the non-Italian cardinals would have been far stronger 
in the Conclave than they would be if the Pope expired 
to-morrow. A short time ago the foreign element was but 
slightly inferior to the Italian element in the Cardinals’ 
College, but the nomination of cardinals at the Consistory of 
last June radically altered this proportion. When Leo XIII 
seemed, at the beginning of last March, to be approaching 
his end, the Jtalianissimi among the Italian clergy trembled for 
the issue of the Conclave which to all appearance was at hand. 
The College of Cardinals was in fact so composed that non- 
Italian influence seemed likely to predominate. Fifty-seven 
cardinals would have buried the old Pontiff and elected a new 
one. Among these were thirty Italians and twenty-seven 
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non-Italians. No Conclave can be remembered in which the 
foreign and Italian elements were so nearly equal. 

On the recovery of the aged Pope he yielded to the pressure 
of his intimate circle, and especially of Cardinal Rampolla, and 
nominated a sufficient number of Italians to create a strong 
majority in the College. Since then several cardinals have 
died, lately the Archbishops Sourrieu of Rouen and Schénborn 
of Prague, as well as the Italians Mertel and Verga. In the 
June Consistory eight Italians and three non-Italians received 
the purple, with the net result that there are to-day thirty-five 
Italians and twenty-six non-Italians in the Sacred College. 
Thus the papacy may still be styled, as Déllinger styled it, 
a ‘national Italian institution.’ Even if this be denied, it is, 
at all events, almost exclusively Latin. Of the eleven new 
cardinals no less than ten belong to the Latin-speaking races, 
and the composition of the Sacred College was never so 
preponderatingly Latin during Leo XIII’s pontificate of twenty- 
one years as it is at present. Among the sixty-one cardinals 
no less than forty-nine are Latin, distributed as follows: 
thirty-five Italians, seven French, one French-Belgian, five 
Spaniards, one Portuguese. Opposed to these are twelve non- 
Latins, viz. two Germans (Dr. Kopp and Dr. Steinhuber, a 
Jesuit living at Rome), two German-Austrians (Gruscha and 
ee) one Slovenian (Missia), one Pole (Ledochowski), 
two Hungarians (Vaszary and Schlauch), one Englishman 
(Vaughan), one Irishman (Logue), one English-American 
(Gibbons), one Irish-Australian (Moran). As we have remarked, 
two of these would scarcely reach Rome in time for the 
Conclave. This would leave only ten non-Latins to meet 
forty-nine Latins at the election. 

he last nomination of cardinals was significant of an 
anti-German policy. Not a single German was found in the 
list; and yet the German states, with their many Catholics, 
stand in close connexion with the Papal See. The German 
Empire has indeed no diplomatic representative at the Curia, 
but Prussia and Bavaria have Ministers at the Vatican, and a 
Papal Nuncio is to be found at Munich. In the first decennium 
of his pontificate Leo XIII entertained the friendliest feelings 
for the German nation. The Pope is now a nonagenarian, 
and his strength is sinking. Cardinal Rampolla, the Intransi- 
gent statesman of the Curia, who detests Germans, now governs 
his master. In spite of the fact that, while many million 
Catholics exist in Germany, Dr, Kopp, Prince-Bishop of 
Breslau, is the only German prelate in the College, Rampolla 
has succeeded in persuading the Pope that he need not 
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confer the red hat upon any other prelates of the Catholic 
Church in the German Empire. Eleven new cardinals, and 
among them ten Latins and one Slav! This latest Con- 
sistory appears to have been designed to prepare the way 
for the election of Rampolla to the papal see. The greater 
number of the eight newly created Italian cardinals are 
considered Intransigents: the majority of them are the creatures 
of the State Secretary. The new French and the new Spanish 
cardinals will probably, if it come to a Conclave, vote for 
Cardinal Rampolla. The fourteen Latin but non-lItalian 
members of the Sacred College can be reckoned as his sup- 

rters, and they will probably be joined by the Italian 
ntransigents. So far, Rampolla appears to have a good chance 
of succeeding Leo XIII. 

The man who for twelve years has guided the diplomatic 
course of the Curia in the Court of San Damaso, beneath the 
geographical frescoes of Alexander VIII, is regarded by many 
as a thinker, by others as a zealot. The appearance of this 
prince of the Church, now fifty-six years of age, is stately and 
imposing. Rampolla was born in 1843 at Polizzi Generosa in 
the province of Palermo. As Marchese del Tindaro he belongs 
to the high Sicilian nobility. He was still a youth when the 
fall of the Bourbons took place. He studied theology at Rome. 
One of Rampolla’s schoolfellows at the Collegio Capranica 
relates that the Sicilian, who worked with untiring industry, 
might have been supposed to be rather dull than clever. Asa 
man of thirty-two he filled the office of Auditor to the Nunciatura 
at Madrid. A few years later we find Rampolla Nuncio there, 
and as such he gathered many laurels. He used his influence 
to reconcile the Spanish political parties and to incline them 
favourably to the present dynasty. After the death of Cardinal 
Jacobini in 1887, he was appointed Papal Secretary to Leo XIII. 
At the last Consistory Rampolla was raised to be papabdile. But 
an Italian proverb runs: ‘ Esce dal conclave cardinale chi ‘vi 
entrd papa’ (‘He who enters the Conclave as Pupe, leaves it 
as cardinal’). Moreover, the attitude assumed by his Eminence 
has been, as we have already stated, so hostile to the non- 
Latin states, and also to the Italian Government, that the 
cardinals, by electing him to the papal throne, would offer an 
insult to these states, and especially to those forming the Triple 
Alliance. Will the cardinals risk the welfare of the Church by 
such a choice ? 

Of the cardinals who received the purple from the hands of 
Pius 1X only four are now living. As they assisted at the last 
papal election, they enjoy special authority; and this authority 
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belongs particularly to those who at the last Conclave were 
deemed worthy by their colleagues to wear the tiara. The 
cardinals of Pius 1X’s nomination still living are the three 
Italians, Di Canossa, Oreglia di Santo Stefano, and Parocchi, 
and the Pole from Germany, Count Ledochowski. With the 
exception of Oreglia, each of these received one vote at the 
1878 Conclave. At that time there were three scrutinies: 
Signor De Cesare informs us that Di Canossa obtained a vote 
in all three, and Ledochowski in the two first. For Parocchi 
one vote was given in the second ballot. 

Di Canossa, Bishop of Verona, is the oldest member of the 
Sacred College, even older than the Pope. His Eminence is.also 
sickly, and can no longer play a great part. He will obtain no 
vote in the next Conclave. As for Ledochowski, he is also old, 
but though he has reached seventy-seven, he is a factor that 
must be reckoned with. A nun is said to have prophesied that 
this Cardinal would become Pope; and the prophecy has in a 
sense been accomplished. For ten years Ledochowski, as 
Prefect of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, has been a sort of 
Pope by the side of the Pope. There are three Popes, named 
from the colour of their robes: the real Pope, who is called the 
‘White Pope’; the General of the Jesuits, the ‘ Black Pope’; 
and the Prefect of the Propaganda, the ‘ Red Pope,’ who as 
cardinal wears a red robe. The reason why the Prefect of the 
Propaganda is regarded as a sort of Pope is that many pre- 
rogatives are connected with his office, and that in the govern- 
ment of the Church he takes nearly the same place as the 
Minister for the Colonies takes within the sphere of British 
influence. The Propaganda is the centre for all Roman 
Catholic missions. As chief of the Propaganda, Ledochowski 
has so many opportunities to distribute benefits and to extend 
patronage that he can count many clients and creatures of his 
own. The next Conclave may give him therefore more than 
one vote, perhaps two, perhaps even three; but this will not 
transform the red Pope into the white one. Votes given for a 
non-Italian have only a symptomatic value. In the next Con- 
clave the principle that the tiara is by no means legally an 
Italian monopoly, even though for nearly four centuries only 
Italians have been elected to the papal crown, will probably be 
still more strongly marked than in 1878. It is possible that 
besides Ledochowski, the Cardinals Gibbons of Baltimore and 
Vaughan of London will be honoured by single votes. 

As we have stated, a vote in the second ballot fell in 1878 to 
Parocchi, who was at that time scarcely forty-five, and almost 
a youth among the cardinals, the majority of whom are men 
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advanced in years. Parocchi is now sixty-six, and his prestige 
has since that date greatly increased. He figures among the 
papabili, and is, it may be said, the most dignified candidate 
for the tiara; he has been spoken of much longer than the 
other papabili. He is a man of no ordinary gifts: he has 
distinguished himself as speaker, as publicist, as politician, as 
a champion of the Church, first as a Liberal prelate, then as 
an enemy of Liberalism. The coarse features of this cardinal 
int to rustic descent: he is a miller’s son from Mantua. 
His personal appearance and his corpulence are against him. 
Predestined one day to play a part as leader of the Vatican 
exaltados, he gained the reputation, as parish priest in Mantua, 
of being an enlightened man. The priest became Bishop of 
Pavia; the bishop was advanced to be Archbishop of Bologna. 
The zealous critique which he wrote upon the heretical work 
of the philosopher Andisio, ‘Upon Political and Religious 
Society viewed in connexion with the Nineteenth Century,’ 
paved a way for him to the heart of Pius 1X, who appointed 
him cardinal in 1877. As the Intransigent Archbishop of 
Bologna could not obtain his exequatur from the Government 
of the Quirinal, the Pope summoned him, as cardinal, to the 
Curia. Parocchi’s ambition is not yet satisfied with being 
suburbicarian Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina, vice-doyen of 
the Sacred College, and, as Cardinal Vicar of Rome, a vice- 
Pope. His ambition soarshigher. But however his candidature 
may be promoted, however he may be pushed by non-Italian 
cardinals, he has no great prospect of reaching the summit. 

As candidate for the tiara, Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli, 
suburbicarian Bishop of Frascati, is much spoken of. He is 
now a man of sixty-five, and has worn the purple for twelve 
years. He is supposed to hold liberal views; he is considered 
conciliatory, and a modus vivendi with Italy would be his aim. 
But his candidature will be seriously hampered by the circum- 
stance that his brother Vincenzo, a few years younger than 
himself, is also a cardinal. It is considered almost certain 
that if Serafino becomes Pope he will nominate his brother 
Vincenzo to the State Secretaryship. Even to those who might 
warmly interest themselves in Serafino, it would not appear 
prudent to deliver, as it were, the entire Curia into the hands 
of the Vannutelli family. But as Serafino has never displayed 
any violent dislike of the Triple Alliance, the Austro-Hungarian 
cardinals, five in number, would be favourable to his election. 
Besides these five, a sixth cardinal would support him—the 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau, Cardinal Kopp, a moderate man, in 
whom the German Emperor has special confidence. The aged 
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Cardinal Ledochowski might also, to please the German 
Government, vote for Serafino Vannutelli. It is otherwise 
with the German cardinal of the Curia, the Bavarian, Andreas 
Steinhuber. He belongs to the Order of the Jesuits, and feels 
himself more Jesuit than German. The circumstance that the 
Order of Loyola was banished by Prince Bismarck from 
Prussia, and, in spite of every effort made with the successors 
of the Iron Chancellor, has not recovered the right to settle 
there, makes the Jesuits hostile to the German Empire; and 
this feeling will have its effect in the Conclave, The Sacred 
College has, besides the Bavarian Steinhuber, another Jesuit in 
its midst—the Southern Italian, Camillo Mazzella, suburbicarian 
Bishop of Palestrina. These two Jesuits are, in accordance 
with the spirit of their Order, decided opponents to a reconcilia- 
tion of the Papal See with Italy; they are therefore hostile to 
the Triple Alliance, and would oppose the candidature of 
Vannutelli, while such a candidate as Rampolla would obtain 
their cordial support. 

The brothers Vannutelli are sons of the Latin hills, both having 
been born in the small village of Genazzano, in the diocese of 
Palestrina. In his youth, Serafino Vannutelli was sent by the 
Holy See to the Spanish-American provinces. He was first 
Auditor in Mexico, and afterwards Apostolic Delegate in 
Ecuador and Peru. In later years he filled the post of Nuncio 
at the court of Brussels. At that time the Liberal, Frere-Orban, 
was at the rudder. He endeavoured to withdraw state affairs 
in general, and especially the management of the schools, from 
the guardianship of the Church. The Belgian Government 
openly stigmatised the policy of the Curia, which was opposed 
to that of the Cabinet, as equivocal, and sent the Nuncio his 
passports, In 1880 Vannutelli went as Nuncio to Vienna, 
There he vainly endeavoured to prevent the rapprochement 
between the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the Quirinal., 
Still the conduct of the Nuncio, even if ex officio he intrigued 
against the Italian policy of the Viennese Cabinet, was other- 
wise moderate; and Count Kalnoky, the leader of Austrian 
foreign affairs, had no cause to complain seriously of the Pope’s 
representative. The character of the Cardinal, whose whole 
being breathes moderation, corresponds to his outward appear- 
ance. Serafino Vannutelli is a handsome man of elegant figure. 
He is a man of the world, and finds much pleasure in the society. 
of the foreign diplomatists accredited to the Vatican. In this 
way he has earned favourable opinions abroad. But, as has 
already been said, the election of Serafino Vannutelli would 
little please the Jesuits. 
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Still less would the Jesuits agree to the elevation of 
Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua, one of the noblest and the 
most learned among the Italians in the Sacred College. He 
is now, however, in his seventy-sixth year. This fact might 
indeed serve him in the eyes of many of the cardinals, for 
when party differences become too violent, the majority some- 
times decide upon an aged prelate as a temporary stop-gap, in 
the hope that matters may settle themselves before the next 
Conclave. There are only four Italian cardinals older than 
Capecelatro. That Di Canossa, a man of more than ninety, 
can no longer be taken into consideration we have already 
stated, The same can be said of the Benedictine monk 
Celesia, Archbishop of Palermo, who is eighty-eight. Galeati, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, is paralysed in consequence of an 
apoplectic attack. Mocenni, Bishop of Sabina, Abbot of Farfa 
and guardian of Peter’s Pence, is seventy-seven; he is a some- 
what niggardly, talkative, and restless prelate, and more a sub- 
ject for chat and anecdote than of respect to his colleagues. 
He has acted for ten years as substitute to the papal State 
Secretaries, first to Cardinal Ludovico Jacobini, then to Ram- 

lla. Although twenty years older than the present. State 

etary, he is a star that draws its light from the sun Ram- 

lla, besides whom he is the only cardinal, who lives at the 

Vesiaan: He does not himself desire the papal crown, but is 
interested in Rampolla’s obtaining it. 

If, passing over these four, the electors wish to choose an old 
man, they may elect Capecelatro, This cardinal does not live 
much at Rome, although he has the post of ‘ Bibliotecario della 
Santa Rosana Chiesa.’ An Italian from Marseilles, he has worn 
the purple for fifteen years. He is an excellent writer, and 
used to be coupled with Don Luigi Tosti, some time Abbot of 
Montecassino—the friend of Gladstone and Gregorovius—as 
the best ecclesiastical historian among the Italian clergy. In 
Capecelatro, Italian Catholicism praises the biographer of the 
Saviour as well as of San Pier Damiani and San Filippo Neri, 
and the author of a work on Cardinal Newman. Capecelatro 
has none of the narrowness of the zealot. In his descriptions 
of the lofty spirits of the Church a breath of the purest 
humanity is wafted to us. The very title of one of his works, 
‘ Le armonie della religione con la civilta’ (‘ The Harmonies 
between Religion and Civilisation’), shows an enlightened 
mind. As he desires harmony in general between religion 
and civilisation, so also he would have it in_ particular 
between Church and State in Italy, between Pope and King. 
He prefers those works of literature in which science and 
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faith are found smelted together, and is unable to enjoy with 
undiluted pleasure the writings of Machiavelli, Leopardi, and 
Massimo D’Azeglio, elegant, artistic, and full of matter as they 
may be. Of the modern Italian poets, the most famous among 
them, Giosué Carducci, cannot touch Capecelatro’s heart, for the 
Bolognese is a rationalist, and has glorified Satan in an ode. 
Capecelatro’s favourite poet is the Abbot Giacomo Zanella of 
Vicenza, some years deceased. This lyric poet recognised in 
the great discoveries and inventions of modern days the hand- 
maids of the Church, and celebrated them accordingly in his 
poems. Among the modern Italian romancists and novelists, 
Capecelatro prefers Antonio Fogazzaro of Vicenza, the author 
of * Daniele Cortis’ and the ‘ Malombra’—a writer as religious 
as Manzoni and as sentimental as Chateaubriand. Fogazzaro, 
who has also written an essay upon Darwin and St. Augustine, 
maintains, like Cardinal Capecelatro, the harmony existing 
between Nature and Religion, Science and Faith, State and 
Church. That State and Church may be reconciled after 
their long estrangement is the heartfelt wish of Capecelatro ; 
and if the King of Italy could influence the papal election, he 
would recommend none other than the Archbishop of Capua for 
the tiara, His Eminence was formerly the confessor of Queen 
Margherita when her Majesty was Crown Princess. But the 
very fact that he is a favourite with the royal house brings him 
into discredit with his colleagues, the majority of whom are 
opposed to a reconciliation between Pope and King. 

n this dislike of the existing order of things in Italy, in the 
hostility to national unity with Rome as the capital, the older 
and the younger members of the College agree: the latter are 
perhaps even more zealous than their elders. Among the 
youngest cardinals are the Archbishops Ferrari of Milan and 
Svampa of Bologna. The latter, the Benjamin of the Sacred 
College, is counted, notwithstanding his youth—he is only forty- 
eight—among the papabdili. Svampa has declared that he does 
not believe in the permanent unity of Italy; he prophesies that 
Italy will rather assume the form of a federation under the 
presidency of the Pope. But Svampa is too judicious to exploit 
with excessive éclat the present political confusion and the 
economical necessities of the Italian kingdom for the ambitions 
of the Curia. Even though in that conversation with a publicist, 
which afterwards became known, he expressed his federalistic 
views regarding Italy, he cannot but perceive that the Vatican, 
whose strength is insufficient to disturb the present order of 
things, possesses still less the qualifications for replacing them 
by anything else. He takes care not to imitate the excesses of 
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Cardinal Ferrari, a very crusader in his battle against modern 
Italy, who has repeatedly almost belied his priestly profession 
by insults openly levelled at the State. 

When in May 1898 the revolt broke out in Milan, the 
successor of St. Ambrose was not on the spot to exert his 
pastoral authority in favour of tranquillity, although he was 
resident in his diocese within a few milesof Milan. The Pope 
tried to rehabilitate the Cardinal by addressing an open letter 
to him, but the effort was not successful. The Archbishop of 
Milan, to whom secret sympathy for the insurgents was ascribed, 
remained guilty in the eyes of impartial persons, who found it 
intolerable that hatred of the Italian State should turn a cardinal 
into a disguised accomplice of anarchy. Although Ferrari has 
often acted intemperately, great hopes were entertained, so late 
as two years ago, for his future ; but since those days of terror 
in Milan, his name has figured in the list of those pillars of 
the Church who fall short of their high vocation. The seat of 
St. Ambrose was once filled by a San Carlo Borromeo, an 
exalted genius full of Christian compassion, and a saint in his 
daily life: but such figures are now very few and far between 
in Italy. None among the Italian cardinals has earned the 
distinction of having laboured like Manning or Archbishop 
Gibbons, to moderate social differences. Scarcely any have 
reached such sublime heights of humanity as the deceased 
Cardinals Dusmet in Catania, and Sanfelice in Naples, the one 
famous for his ministrations during the cholera in Sicily, the 
other for his labours during the earthquake in Ischia and the 
cholera in Naples. 

In Italy, when the future Pope is spoken of, they dispute 
whether he will be a politician or a ‘santo,’ which means a 
man who avoids politics. The present cardinals, and especially 
the Italians, are almost all politicians, and several of them are 
well fitted to become leaders of a Clerical party. Fifteen of 
the Italians have assisted as papal nuncios to European or 
American Governments: these are therefore diplomatists, and 
no ‘santi.’ They may enjoy the advantage of greater know- 
ledge of the world, but they possess less humility and religious 
enthusiasm. Svampa, like Capecelatro, Parocchi, and Ferrari, 
has never been engaged abroad in papal diplomacy. He has 
been rather, like the three already mentioned, and like another of 
the papabili—the Patriarch of Venice, Cardinal Sarto—occupied 
mainly in the cure of souls, and in the exercise of episcopal 
duties. This does not, however, imply that such prelates are 
not mixed up with politics: they are generally politicians, and 
often more narrow-minded politicians than those who have 
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been abroad. We have mentioned already how conspicuously 
Parocchi in former years, and Ferrari at the present time, 
figure among the political champions of the Church. Svampa 
is comparatively moderate; he probably endeavours to spread 
oblivion over the federalistic programme which in an un- 
guarded moment escaped his lips. He will not risk his 
chance of the papal crown by coming too prominently forward. 
Svampa is now forty-eight—at the first glance therefore too 
young for the tiara. Leo XIII was sixty-eight, Pius IX fifty- 
four, and the other Popes of our century between sixty and 
seventy, when they were elected. But there is no canonical 
impediment to prevent a young cardinal from becoming Pope. 
Leo X, the Medici, was thirty-eight; Clement VII, also a 
Medici, was forty-five; Eugenius IV and Paul II were forty- 
eight, when elevated to the papal dignity. In former times a 
young cardinal was troubled when the tiara was in prospect, for 
it was an accepted belief that no Pope could outlive twenty-five 
years of rule. Over his head hovered the fatal prophecy, ‘ Non 
videbis annos Petri.’ The opinion, however, that no Pope 
could reign so long as St, Peter has long been disproved by 
Pius IX, who ruled for thirty-two years. Since this Pope the 
‘Non videbis’ inspires no longer any mortal terrors in the 
mind of a cardinal who may stretch out his hand towards the 
tiara; and Cardinal Svampa, if, at the age of forty-eight, he 
now mounts the papal throne, may well look forward to 
exceeding the years of St, Peter. 

There is one curious reason which, to some minds, heightens 
Cardinal Svampa’s chances of success, In a prophecy generally 
but falsely attributed to St. Malachi, Archbishop of Armagh 
in the 12th century, the Popes of the future are foreshadowed 
under certain allegories. It is stated that a peregrinus apostolicus 
(‘a travelling apostle’) should some day appear; then four 
others, represented under certain mystical symbols; then a 
crux de cruce (‘a cross from a cross’), a lumen in coelo (‘a light 
in heaven’), and finally an ignis ardens (‘a burning fire’). In 
the peregrinus apostolicus Pius VI is recognised, from this 
Pope’s journey to the Emperor Joseph at Vienna, and from his 
enforced removal from Rome, when changed into a Republic, 
to the place of exile where he died. Crux de cruce is said to 
refer to Pius IX, who was driven out by Victor Emanuel, 
when the arms of Savoy, the white cross on the red ground, 
were substituted for those of the Pope. Lumen in coelo is said 
to be Leo XIII, whose arms bear a comet. An ignis ardens is 
to follow the lumen in coelo, and the interpreters ask: Does not 
this allude to Cardinal Svampa? for the Italian verb svampare 
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refers to ‘flame.’ But as svampare means ‘to extinguish,’ the 
reference appears to be a two-edged one. Others’ there are 
who understand the ignis ardens to signify Serafino Vannutelli. 
The term ‘burning fire’ could also be applied to him, as the 
Italian serafino means a seraph, and ‘seraph’ is derived from 
the Hebrew verb ‘saraph’ (#7), which means ‘to burn.” Thus 
Serafino Vannutelli might be predestined to realise the prophet’s 
words. 

The Archbishop of Bologna and the Bishop of Frascati are 
not the only prelates whose names have been thus strangely 
selected by clerical astrology. Cardinal Gotti is also brought 
into connexion with this mysterious prophecy. Girolamo Maria 
Gotti bears on his coat of arms a burning torch. In Rome it 
is reported that Leo XIII has often said jokingly of this 
cardinal: ‘Ecco il mio successore!’ (‘Behold my successor!’) 
Gotti, a man of sixty-five, has only worn the red hat since 
1895. He is a Genoese by birth, and has belonged since 
1850 to the Observants, or barefooted monks of the Carmelite 
Order, of which he has repeatedly been General. For several 

ears Gotti taught mathematics and natural science at the 
Naval Cadet School at Genoa, and in 1892 the Pope sent him as 
Internuncio to the Brazils. Upon this cardinal, a man of sitple 
and kindly appearance, legend has already begun to work.’ It 
is said that he is so humble that he refused to be made a prince 
of the Church, and that the Pope had to compel him to accept 
the purple. He lives now, we are told, in spite of his high rank, 
as if he were still a monk in St. Anna’s Monastery in’Genoa, 
occupying a modest room in the Foro Traiano and sleeping upon 
a hard mattress. His origin is humble: he isa son of a facchino 
(a quay porter) of Bergamo, who followed his poor calling in 
the harbour of Genoa: but his low birth would not exclude 
him from the papacy. The present Pope, like his predecessor, 
is of noble birth—Pius 1X was the son of a Count at Sinigaglia, 
and Leo XIII is a scion of a noble family of Anagni—but there 
have been Popes enough who sprang from the people. Simple 
bi:th has never formed an obstacle to the attainment of the 
highest dignities that the Roman Catholic Church has to offer. 
in respect of the origin of his cardinals Leo XIII is entirely 
unprejudiced. Cardinal Prisco of Naples is a carrier's son: 
Cardinal Cassetta, Patriarch of Latin Rites at Antioch, is the 


son of a Roman joiner. Among the present cardinals there 
are few of noble descent, and of these few three were appointed 
by Pius [X, who thought much more of a brilliant: name than 
Leo XIII. Among the cardinals appointed by the former were 
a Chigi, a Borromeo, a Bonaparte, a Hohenlohe. 
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Gotti has hitherto maintained such reserve that few would 
venture to say what direction he would follow if he became 
Pope. Could a policy of reconciliation be expected from him? 
Gotti is a member of an Order, and in general the Orders are 
not in favour of a conciliatory attitude towards Italy. The 
Benedictines, in England as well as in [taly, form an exception ; 
they understand how to travel with the times, and their members 
are more inclined to obey the words of Christ: ‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God's.’ Gotti is not a Benedictine, but he is, at any 
rate, more moderate than Rampolla, to whom he stands in such 
close relations that it is believed the State Secretary would 
himself give the Carmelite monk a vote. It is also asserted 
that, if Rampolla’s own candidature appears hopeless by reason 
of his many enemies, he will retire in Gotti’s favour. On the 
other hand, if Gotti were elected he would probably feel moved 
to bestow the office of State Secretary, which expires on the 
death of a Pope, upon Rampolla. 

In speaking of the fulfilment of the prophetic words ignis 
ardens, besides the three burning lights, Svampa, Serafino 
Vannutelli, and Gotti, a fourth ought properly to be mentioned. 
This is the doyen of the Sacred College, Oreglia di Santo 
Stefano, who is now seventy-one. This Piedmontese zealot, 
whose piercing eyes glance sternly through his glasses, bears on 
his coat of arms a dog with a torch. After the death of the 
Pope, Oreglia will play an important ré/e. He is the Camerlengo 
of the Romish Church, and is, so to say, the Interrex during 
the Conclave. Upon the death of Pius IX, Cardinal Pecci, who 
became Leo XIII, held this position, and officiated as a kind of 
provisional Pope. Buta great distance separates the provisional 
from the elected Pope; it has seldom happened that the Camer- 
lengo has attained the tiara. There is little prospect that Oreglia, 
like Pecci, will advance from the position of a provisional to 
that of an actual Pope. Oreglia possesses no qualities which 
could fit him for the highest dignity. He has only in his 
favour the length of time that he has worn the purple, now 
twenty-six years—longer than any of his colleagues. He is 
very closely united with the Jesuit Order. Some votes from 
the Intransigents will be concentrated upon Oreglia, but his 
candidature need not be regarded seriously, 

The candidature of Cardinal Di Pietro is far more worthy 
of consideration. Di Pietro is about the same age as Oreglia, 
but has only been a member of the College for the last six 
years. He seldom appears in public, but leads a retired life in 
his house, the Palazzo Cardelli, in the Via della Scrofa. He is 
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very reserved as to his opinions, wishing to avoid discussion 
and the risk of making enemies beforehand. The saying is 
ascribed to Pope Martin IV: ‘Si ma chemise savoit mon 
dessin, je la brilerois.’ How much more necessary is it for a 
cardinal who would become Pope to hide his sentiments from 
every one! Di Pietro has no enemies in the College—and 
he has some friends. He is almost a Roman, having been 
born in Vicovaro, a parish in the diocese of Tivoli, and he 
studied at the Tivoli Seminary. Perhaps against his own 
inclination, a legend is attached to his name. It is related 
that in the Cathedral of Tivoli a hermit met him and fell down 
before him, saying : ‘ Let me kiss the feet of the future Pope!’ 
If every cardinal of whom such legends are related were to 
become Pope, almost as many Popes would leave the Conclave 
as there were cardinals who entered it. From 1882 to 1887 Di 
Pietro was Nuncio at Munich, and Bismarck’s campaign in 
favour of the Septennate was fought out toward the end of the 
Nuncio’s residence. As Windthorst, the leader of the Centre 
in the German Reichstag, was not willing to provide the means 
for strengthening the army for seven years, Bismarck, whose 

licy was always opportunist, turned to Rome to obtain the 
Pope's good offices with the recalcitrant Centre. The Munich 
Nuncio was commissioned by the Pope to negotiate with the 
Centre and to win their consent to passing the bill for 
the Septennate. The German Catholics had the painful im- 
pression that the Nuncio was chosen to work against them and 
almost against the Holy See. Shortly after this episode Di 
Pietro gave up his post at Munich to go to Madrid, where he 
succeeded Rampolla. He remained six years at Madrid, and 
did much during that time to consolidate the régime of the 
Queen Regent, Christine, by endeavouring to turn the Spanish 
clergy from their Carlist inclinations. The Spanish cardinals 
thought well of him. The five Spanish Eminences will at 
the outset support Rampolla’s election. If after the first ballot 
it is seen to be impossible to obtain two-thirds of the 
votes for the ex-State Secretary—the Pope requires a two- 
thirds majority for election—it is probable that the Spanish 
cardinals will turn to Di Pietro, unless Rampolla’s influence 
induces them to give their votes to his friend Gotti. 

Di Pietro’s election can only occur if the desire to choose a 
transition Pope from among the aged cardinals prevails. In this 
case the few Moderati would vote for Capecelatro, who is now 
seventy-six, the neutrals for Di Pietro, and the numerous Intran- 
sigents for Oreglia. Both these latter cardinals are seventy-one. 
It would be more natural and more in accordance with usage 
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if the cardinals chose a man under seventy. We have 
already named, besides the aged Capecelatro and Di Pietro, the 
Cardinals Rampolla, Parocchi, Serafino Vannutelli, Svampa, 
and Gotti, as the chief candidates for the tiara. There are still 
two names which must not be overlooked in speaking of the 
future Pope: the Cardinals Sarto and Domenico Jacobini. 
Sarto, the Patriarch of Venice, is a man of sixty-four; he has 
the advantage, so far as the future Conclave is concerned, of 
living away from Rome. Among the cardinals of the Curia 
rank is a constant subject of dispute. Duobus litigantibus tertius 
gaudet ; and while Rampolla and Parocchi contest the palm, it 
can easily happen that Sarto rejoices. The cardinals seated as 
bishops in prominent provincial towns are further removed 
from envy and jealousy than cardinals of the Curia living in 
Rome, where the chief ré/es are played in the theatre of the 
Church. Among the cardinal bishops in the Italian provincial 
towns there are not so many papeggianti as among the cardinals 
of the Curia, and it is therefore not unlikely that one of them 
may carry off the prize. So it happened in 1846, when Count 
Mastai-Ferretti became Pope. He had had the advantage of 
being a bishop resident in the Romagna and not a cardinal 
of the Curia. Leo XIII was a bishop in Umbria—bishop, it 
is to be noted, not even archbishop. 
As we look from the north to the south of Italy we find 
at the present moment cardinals holding sees, mostly archie- 
iscopal, in the following places: Venice, Verona, Milan, 
Tari, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Ancona, Capua, Naples, 
Reggio di Calabria, Palermo, and Catania. Old age and sick- 
ness exclude from the tiara the Bishop of Verona and the 
Archbishops of Palermo and Ravenna, Manara, Bishop of 
Ancona, and Prisco, Archbishop of Naples, have more than 
enough to satisfy them if they die in their present posts. The 
one is a modest shepherd of souls, without renown; the other 
a student of medieval philosophy, who would never have 
become either cardinal or archbishop had not Leo XIII such 
a weakness for the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
archbishops Richelmy of Turin, Respighi of Ferrara, Portanova 
of Reggio di Calabria, Francica-Nava di Bontifé of Catania, 
have only been invested with the purple since last June, 
and have none of them developed any sharply delineated 
rsonality. As for the Archbishop of Catania, till lately 
uncio in Madrid, it is known that he is one in heart and 
soul with his Sicilian compatriot Rampolla, Only in case 
the Conclave were postponed for some years could any of these 
four come forward among the papabili. 
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Premature death has overtaken all those eardinals who a 
decade ago seemed to have the best chance of replacing 
Leo XIII. In the place of these deceased competitors new men 
have now come to the front, and Cardinal Sarto is also counted 
among the papabili. The Patriarch of Venice is at present a 
man of sixty-four. His tendencies will be understood to. some 
extent by mentioning him as the intimate friend of Parocchi. 
It is generally said that the one would vote for the other at 
the Conclave, exactly as would Rampolla and Gotti. Sarto’s 
chances are perhaps greater than those of Parocchi, as the first 
understands how to disguise his ambitions, whereas the Cardinal 
Vicar spreads his abroad somewhat noisily. Venice also sup- 
plies a more promising milieu for the prospects of a papabile 
than Rome. In the quiet city of the lagoons it is easier for an 
ambitious man to hide his aspirations than in Rome, where 
every moment the temptation arises for the Cardinal Vicar to 
trumpet his programme to the world, particularly because he 
feels. the need of countervailing his powerful rival Rampolla, 
Gotti, and Sarto, who make no show of desiring to become 
Pope, behave far more wisely than their bosom friends Rampolla 
and Parocchi, who canvass, so to say, openly. 

‘ Fingiti grullo come Papa Sisto, 
Se desideri giungere al Papato.’ 


(‘Pretend to be as stupid as Pope Sixtus pretended, if you 
wish to be made Pope.’), Gotti obeys this clever advice better 
than Rampolla; Sarto better than Parocchi. 

The list of the papabili would not be exhausted without the 
name of Domenico Jacobini. This cardinal is now sixty-two, 
and has only worn the purple for three years. He is a Roman 
by birth, Romano di Roma, as they say at Rome. This, in the 
eyes of the Romans, who from ancient times have always 
regarded themselves as the chosen people of God, gives an 
especial. advantage, A few months ago Jacobini was the only 
Romano di Roma in the College. Since the last Consistory he 
shares this honour with two colleagues, Casali del Drago and 
Cassetta. Although Jacobini is a Roman, born under the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory XVI, who reigned with all the power of a 
king in the Papal States, he is nevertheless, as regards. the 
‘Church-robbing Italy,’ more moderately inclined than Ram- 
polla, who was never a subject of the Pope, but was born 
under the rule of the King of the Two Sicilies. Jacobini is 
regarded as a conciliatory aud democratically inclined man, 
He lives with pleasure among his Romans, from whom, a 
simple son of the people, he himself sprang. He has a certain 
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gift of organisation, and acted as an efficient electioneering 
agent when the masses had to be stimulated into opposition 
against Liberalism. The ‘faithful’ among the Italians may 
not take part in parliamentary elections, Leo XIII has not 
revoked the non expedit pronounced by Pius 1X. The Vatican 
regards, however, with other eyes the municipal representa- 
tives. It is impressed upon the faithful that they must take 
an active share in the communal elections. As Cardinal 
Ferrari in Milan, so Jacobini in Rome leads, so to say, the 
faithful to the urn. As he protects the existing Catholic 
associations at Rome and founds new ones, he contributes to 
those Clerical victories at the municipal elections so much 
spoken of in the Roman chronicles of late years. These 
elections show how much more lukewarm the Liberals of Rome 
are than the Clericals. Jacobini’s personal urbanity has no 
little share in the success of the Clericals. He was formerly 
Secretary to the Propaganda, afterwards Nuncio at Lisbon, in 
which capacity he achieved a great triumph. Crispi was at that 
time Premier, and the organs in close touch with the chief of the 
Cabinet reported one day that King Charles of Portugal would 
shortly travel to Rome on a visit to his uncle, King Humbert, 
and that this visit would bear an official character. This would 
have been the first occasion on which a reigning Catholic 
monarch, in spite of the opposition of the Pope, had undertaken 
to visit the King of Italy at the Quirinal. Up to this day 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria has never ventured to 
return the official visit paid to him years ago by King Humbert, 
as the Pope is against such action ; and the Emperor, who is a 
strict Catholic, will not on the one hand offend the Pope, while 
on the other he is unable to effect an arrangement by which the 
King of Italy would receive his ally in any other city than 
Rome. It appears that the King of Portugal had actually 
made preparations for a visit to the Quirinal. The Nuncio 
Jacobini, however, sent early notification to the Roman 
Curia of the intention of the Catholic King, so that the 
Vatican could interfere with a veto on his heretical purpose. 
Jacobini, who threatened the Portuguese monarch, in the name 
of the Pope, that his Majesty would not be received at the 
Vatican even if he followed the example of the Protestant 
Emperor, William II, who drove to the Vatican not from the 
Quirinal, but from the Prussian embassy, obtained a complete 
success, Since Jacobini’s return from Portugal he has not enjoyed 
good health. He would only be elected if the cardinals could not 
agree to choose any other. He would then be an ‘ Emergency 
Pope,’ ‘un papa di ripiego,’ as De Cesare justly remarks, 
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We have now, we believe, thrown some light upon those 
among the thirty-five Italian cardinals who have some prospect, 
either from their personality or from their position in the 
hierarchy, of seeing themselves raised to the papal chair. The 
Cardinals’ College may, however, as it contains so many aged 
men, be easily changed from one day to the other. All depends 
upon whether the Conclave meet speedily, or whether the life 
of Leo XIII be still further prolonged. The Pope, who six 
months ago recovered from a severe illness, may perhaps find 
strength not only to greet his ninetieth birthday, which falls 
in March, but even to survive this century, to which he is 
preparing a farewell address, When this work is accomplished 
he will perhaps himself lie down to die. For a long time his 
Holiness has been more spirit than body. In the thin, almost 
transparent frame of Leo XIII the nerves tremble; upon his 
pale face every emotion of the soul is evident. His senses 
still remain acute; his hearing, as those who have seen him 
within the last months say, is good; and the eye, which the 
German painter, Lenbach, depicted in so lifelike a manner, 
shines yet with all the old fire. Many an admirer of the Pope, 
who knew him in younger years, when he now beholds him, 
can say with the divine poet :— 


*Conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma.’ 


The Pope’s medical attendant, Dr. Lapponi, prophesied in 
the ‘Roman Review,’ ‘Vox Urbis,’ written in Latin, that the 
Pope will live a hundred years, ‘Thy wish was father to 
that thought,’ may very well be said of Dr. Lapponi. 

The melancholy triumph that Pope Urban VIII enjoyed 
when he saw all the cardinals who had elected him depart one 
after the other, and which led him to cry, ‘ Non vos me elegistis, 
sed ego vos, is nearly attained by Leo XIII. Of all the 
cardinals who assembled with him at the Conclave of 1878, 
as we have already observed, only four survive, and their ages 
vary from sixty-six to ninety-one. It is possible that the Pope, 
who has closed the eyes of so many cardinals younger than him- 
self, may also see the deaths of the last witnesses of his elevation 
to the papal throne. During the pontificate of Leo XIII one 
hundred and thirty cardinals have been carried to the grave. 
Perhaps some of his ‘successors’ will yet die before their 
‘ predecessor.’ 
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Art. XII.—1. Parliamentary and other Papers relating to the 
Conference at the Hague, 1899. 

2. Is War now Impossible? By I. S. Bloch. Translated from 
the Russian. London: Grant Richards, 1899. 


wre the Conference at the Hague was breaking up, one 

of the diplomatists present, the representative of a 
Northern Court, remarked to his colleagues that the work of 
two months had in reality amounted to nothing. In making 
this observation he did not intend to express astonishment at 
the result, for all persons acquainted with the political position 
in Europe knew from the commencement that the Conference 
must lead to nothing. The majority of the governments 
which took part in it were dominated by a desire to paralyse 
Germany by some scheme of disarmament which would 
disorganise her army, and to injure England by weakening 
her commanding position on the ocean. Neither of these objects 
has been attained, The German delegates met the insidious 
attack on their country with exceptional power and dexterity, 
while Lord Pauncefote and his English colleagues defended 
the interests of this nation with courtesy and firmness. The 
crude proposal for the reduction of armaments, to consider 
which the Conference was ostensibly called together, was at last 
quietly put aside, and the delegates in their‘ Final Act’ confined 
themselves to the statement that a limitation of the military 
charges at present weighing upon the world is desirable. 

The plan for establishing a Court of Arbitration, which was 
regarded as a practical scheme by some persons more enthusiastic 
than judicious or well informed, was rendered worthless by the 
amendment proposed by Germany, that reference to it should 
not be obligatory. The acceptance of this amendment was an 
absolute certainty, for it is clear that independent States can 
never, consistently with their sovereign character, acknowledge 
any international control other than moral, nor any tribunal 
which would curtail their sovereign rights against their will. 
The tribunal established is therefore reduced to what any two 
countries might have set up at any moment, as well without as 


‘with the aid of the Conference at the Hague. 


When, in the month of August 1898, the announcement was 
made that His Majesty the Emperor Nicholas II was about 
to invite the various Powers of the world to consider the 

uestion of disarmament, everyone was taken by surprise. 
fore noticing the circumstances that led this young monarch 
to make such a proposal, it may be of some interest to consider 
his personality. Nicholas II was born in 1868 and became 
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Emperor of All the Russias in 1894, His education was not 
calculated to form a broad-minded and masculine character. 
When, as heir-apparent to the Russian Crown, he visited India, 
accompanied by Prince Uchtowski, who is now the principal 
adviser of Russian policy in Asiatic matters, and is remarkable 
for his hostility to England, Nicholas I] struck most of those 
who came in contact with him as being a somewhat childish, 
dreamy, and effeminate youth. He was unwilling to ride on 
horseback, and showed himself indifferent to the sports which 
usually attract: young men. A tendency to retire more and 
more from general society, and to lead the secluded life of a 
private individual, has been steadily growing upon him since 
he ascended the throne. : This has developed very rapidly of 
late, and those who are most nearly in contact with him have 
been painfully struck with his extraordinary taciturnity. Other 
characteristics also, which have’ been for some generations 
hereditary in his family, seem’to point to his belonging to that 
side of it of which Alexander I and the Emperor Paul were 
striking representatives. A strange mixture of mysticism and 
cunning, of magnanimous sentiments and of tyrannical intentions, 
was apparent in both these sovereigns. A close study of 
Ateimnden I may help us to understand Nicholas II. 

Alexander was a strange compound of contradictions, It 
cannot be said that he was an accomplice of those who 
murdered his father, but there is no doubt that he was aware 
of the conspiracy to dethrone Paul, and he must have known 
that dethronement would almost certainly lead to assassination. 
When the crime was committed, he expressed his horror, but 
took no steps to punish the criminals, On the contrary, some 
of them became bis intimate friends, and Bennigsen, who was 
one of the most deeply implicated, was placed in command of 
the Russian army. Alexander I was very easily depressed and 
was wanting in resolution, and Napoleon, who knew his cha- 
racter well, was convinced that he would yield to the pressure 
of the peace party after the capture of Moscow. Nor would he 
have continued his resistance had it not been that in the autumn 
of 1811 he had already begun to fall under the influences’ of 
mysticism, which upset all the calculations of Napoleon. The 
contradictions in the character of Alexander are perhaps best 
exemplified by his treatment of Araktschéjew. Alexander, the 
disciple of La Harpe and the friend of Madame de Krudener, 
delighted to be considered a philanthropist, and professed 
advanced liberal doctrines. Nevertheless Araktschéjew was one 
of his most confidential advisers. This Araktschéjew was a 
man who bad been the most brutal instrument of the despotism 
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of Paul. Both asa colonel and as a general he was the terror of 
his subordinates, while in his relations with the peasants on his 
estate at Grouzino he adopted the same methods that he had 
used in the army, and openly flogged some of his servants to 
death. But all his brutalities were passed over by the philan- 
thropic Alexander, though they excited the disgust of his 
successor, Nicholas I—by no means a very soft-hearted man— 
and eventually led to his dismissal. 

The contradictions observable in the character of Alexander 
are to be seen again in the present Emperor. Like his pre- 
decessor, he appears as the champion of suffering humanity, 
but, as Alexander trusted the savage Araktschéjew, so Nicholas 
maintains Pobyedonostsew as Procurator-General of the Holy 
Synod—a persecutor who for cold-blooded cruelty, fanaticism, 
and craft may be compared with the most sinister figures of 
the Spanish Inquisition. In April 1807, Alexander I made a 
solemn promise that he never would desert Prussia if she. 
continued to resist Napoleon: in the following July he threw 
her over completely at Tilsit. Nicholas II, at the very moment 
when he asked Europe to disarm, was increasing his military 
forces to a greater extent than any other Power. He makes 
great professions of a desire to benefit mankind, while treading 
under foot the ancient privileges of Finland, in order that the 
contingent hitherto furnished by the Grand Duchy to the Russian 
army may be increased fourfold. 

Such contrasts are calculated to raise suspicions about 
Russian policy, which the character of many Russian officials 
is not likely to allay. This appears, indeed, to have affected 
the Tsar, whose natural cynicism has increased with growing 
knowledge of men and affairs. He has become better acquainted 
than most people suppose with the corruption that is rife in 
high official circles in the Russian Empire. At the time of his 
visit to Paris he observed to a leading European statesman that 
it would be interesting to know how much a certain Russian 
official strongly in favour of the French alliance made out of his 
efforts to bring it into existence. It is possible, too, that the 
Tsar may be aware of a circumstance known to very few people 
—that a man of high position in Russia forged some letters in 
connexion with the Dreyfus case, which were sold to a French 
statesman of a very different calibre from Quesnay de Beaure~- 
paire for 28,000 francs. These letters are still unpublished ; 
perhaps they are now destroyed. The forger, afraid of dis- 
covery, cut his throat. If the Emperor Nicholas knows this 
story, and in addition all the circumstances connected with the 
death of Annenkow, a man well known for his work in regu- 
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lating the bed of the Volga—if he is aware of the desire of his 
Chancellor Count Muraview that Captain Dreyfus should not 
be acquitted at Rennes—if he is informed of the real reasons 
which led to the recall of Fredericks, the Russian military 
attaché, from Paris—this knowledge will not tend to diminish 
the contempt he must feel for the high officials of his Empire, 
and cannot but have a deleterious effect upon a weak and 
secretive character. 

Having made these observations on the personality of the 
Emperor Nicholas, we can now proceed to notice the circum- 
stances which led to the convocation of the Conference at the 
Hague. On the 13th of January, 1898, the Russian budget was 
published, together with estimates of the expenditure for the 
coming year, showing an increase of 66,226,351 roubles for the 
year 1899. The whole of this increase, with some thirty millions 
more, was to be expended in shipbuilding alone. On that same 
January 13th the Minister of War, Wannowsky, retired. He 
was succeeded by Kuropatkin, a resolute and energetic man, who 
had been Governor of Transcaspia. At the end of April 1898, 
Prince Uchtowski published in the ‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher’ 
his proposal for an attack on England by the combined forces 
of Germany, France, and Russia, which excited considerable 
attention amongst all thinking people on the Continent, and 
which was noticed in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ of last October. 
Shortly after the appearance of Prince Uchtowski’s article, 
Kuropatkin, the Minister of War, obtained (in June 1898) the 
Emperor’s consent for the re-organisation of the Russian artillery. 
This scheme provided for the creation of as many reserve 
artillery brigades as European Russia and the Caucasus together 
have reserve infantry divisions, The divisions of the first rank 
were to get seventeen brigades of six batteries and one brigade 
of four batteries; the divisions of the second rank one brigade 
of six batteries and twelve brigades of four batteries ; to which 
must be added four mounted batteries for two Caucasian divi- 
sions of the second rank. It is obvious that such a plan 
involved large additional expenditure. 

Hardly had the Emperor given his consent when the Minister 
of Finance made his appearance, and pointed out that the bad 
financial condition of the country, complicated by the distress 
of the agricultural population, rendered it impossible for him to 
provide for these ever-increasing armaments. The Tsar then 
remembered some Consular reports and a book by M. Bloch 
on military expenditure. It seemed an opportune moment to 
formulate the idea expressed in the circular which the Russian 
Chancellor handed to the representatives of the Powers at 
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St. Petersburg in August 1898, and which proposed a general 
disarmament. The statesmen of St. Petersburg eagerly adopted 
the suggestion. Russia had certainly nothing to lose by it, and 
they calculated that the mere proposal of disarmament would 
embarrass foreign Governments. In particular, they expected 
that it might make it difficult for the English Government to 
obtain from the House of Commons the votes necessary for the 
maintenance and increase of the navy. They had great hopes 
of the effect of the circular in deluding the British public, and 
in this they were not altogether disappointed, They even 
hoped to embarrass the German Government in its military 
estimates. In any event, it was plainly the interest of Russia 
to get breathing time, in order to escape her financial difficulties 
and to restore her credit. When this was done she could, more 
easily than any other Power, resume her armaments. 
Considering all this, it is no wonder that the proposal for 
a Peace Conference, made by Count Muraview at the end of 
August 1898, was received with general suspicion. Down to 
the close of the year only two Powers had agreed to take part 
in it. These were England and Italy. The latter did so with 
considerable hesitation and not without allusion to the improba- 
bility that anything satisfactory would be accomplished, England 
is in a different position from all the other Powers, and the 
absence of universal and obligatory military service, together 
with her insular position, enabled her with comparatively slight 
risk to enter into a Conference having for its apparent object a 
reduction of armaments. With regard to the navy, which is 
her principal arm, it would be possible for England to arrange 
with foreign Powers as regards the construction of new ships, 
provided they were sincere in their acceptance of the balance of 
naval power as it now stands. On the other hand, it would be 
simply impossible for a country like Germany to make any con- 
siderable alterations in her military system without disorganising 
the social, intellectual, and industrial life of her Empire. The 
same remark applies to Austria and to France, and, indeed, to all 
countries where a system of universal compulsory service exists. 
It is obvious that, when the whole male population, without 
exception, have to be trained to the use of arms and to serve a 
certain number of years with the colours, all the institutions of 
the country, the systems of education and technical instruction, 
the work of administration, and the relations of business, must 
be influenced by it. In Germany universal service is the corner- 
stone on which the whole edifice of the Empire rests, and any 
tampering with it might produce confusion and disaster. It is 
natural, therefore, that in Germany the Tsar’s proposal should 
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have been received from the commencement with coldness and 
suspicion. In France it was even less popular.. When ‘first 
published there, it was met by a large majority of ‘French- 
men almost with indignation, and it was even surmised that 
Russia was trying to get rid of her obligations ‘to her new ally, 
who was to be led into another solemn adoption of the Treaty 
of Frankfort, and the final and hopeless renunciation of Alsace- 
Lorraine. It was difficult, however, for Germany and France, 
after the adhesion of England and Italy to the principle of the 
Conference, to stand aloof. They joined, and, as a matter of 
course, the smaller Powers followed suit. 

The circumstance that the Conference was to be held at the 
Hague recalled to many the efforts that have been made in 

t times to mitigate the evils, or to minimise the risk, of war, 
by establishing some system of international control. The 
greatest of these attempts was made in Holland. It was a 
Dutchman, Hugo Grotius, who gave to the world the first clear 
outline of a scheme of international jurisprudence. Since the 
appearance of his famous work, the subject has engaged the 
thoughts of many great minds, amongst whom Holland is excep- 
tionally well represented. But, notwithstanding the progress 
which jurisprudence has made in other directions, it cannot be 
said that any sound basis of international law has, so far, been 
discovered. Since the time of Grotius, a body of agreements 
has grown up, accepted by the conscience or self-interest, and 
sanctioned by the laws, of the more civilised nations. But 
these, so far as they concern war, amount to nothing more 
than a sort of code of duelling: they have no resemblance to 
the laws and regulations which in civilised states obviate 
the appeal to force. For the rest, the usages generally 
practised in international relations, and the principles, 
humanitarian and other, appealed to as the basis of these 
usages, are merely the expression of enlightened public opinion, 
tending towards an ideal which changes from age to age, as 
mankind gains a clearer and higher conception of morality. 
In all this there is little to diminish the risk of war. 

Nor can it be said that the Conference at the Hague has done 
anything appreciable in this direction. Professor Mommsen 
described it as ‘a misprint in Universal History’ (* ein Druck- 
fehler in der Weltgeschichte’), and rightly so, for things remain 
much as they were before it assembled. France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Austria maintain their armies in their fall 
strength, and have even added to them this year. Russia 
possesses the largest army in the world. The great public 
works she is constructing have all been undertaken with an eye 
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to military exigencies ; she is rapidly completing an elaborate 
railway system in Asia and in Europe. The plan for the 
construction of a'canal to join the Baltic with the Black Sea, 
which will largely increase the value of her navy, was approved 
by the Tsar last: March. The railway from the Caspian 
through Samarkand will reach Tashkend this year, and a 
branch will be constructed next year, which, for military 
purposes, will turn the Pamir Highlands from the East ; while 
the canal from the Caspian towards Herat will soon be within 
a short distance of the capital of North-Western Afghanistan. 
The strength of the Russian infantry, which is the most import- 
ant arm in her service, is, according to the German General 
Boguslawski, 978 field battalions, 123 reserve battalions, and 
75 independent companies, with 21 fortress battalions, and 17 
independent companies. Germany has 624 infantry battalions; 
Austria 472 battalions of the line and 176 Landwehr battalion 
cadres, France and Italy are similarly armed; and England 
is leaving no stone unturned to establish her already undisputed 
supremacy at sea. 

That such a state of things is most serious no thoughtful 
person can deny. It is true that the existence of these armaments 
tends in one way to preserve peace. A wholesome fear of the 
German army doubtless helps to keep ‘revanche’ in the back- 
ground ; while it may be taken as certain that, when, in the 
autumn of last year, the Fashoda affair brought England and 
France within sight of war, it was only the overwhelming 
superiority of our navy that prevented a disastrous conflict from 
taking place. On the other hand, the gigantic armaments of 
the present day make war, if it does break out, more terrible 
than ever; and the political condition of Europe points only 
too clearly to the insecurity of peace. 

In France, the prevailing confusion and unrest may at any 
moment lead those who for the time control the destinies of 
the nation to seek in aggressive activity abroad a refuge 
from trouble at home. Italy is rent by internal schisms, and 
threatened: by social and economical disasters, which might 
yet again open a way for foreign rivalry in the peninsula, 
and revive the conflicts of forty and fifty years ago. The 
political divisions of Austria-Hungary are so violent as to 
give some: ground for the fear, so often expressed of late, 
that’ the herald who ‘proclaims the demise of the Crown will 
announce’ at the same time the dissolution of the Empire. If, 
as we venture to think, this is a somewhat exaggerated view, no 
one can deny that the outlook in the Dual Monarchy is dark 
in the’ extreme} and that, should serious internal trouble break 
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out when the present reign comes to an end, the jealousies 
and rival interests of Russia, Germany, and Italy may lead to 
general complication. In South-Eastern Europe, chronically 
disturbed, there are unmistakable signs of storm. Macedonia, 
Servia, and Bulgaria are teeming with political discontent. 
The present state of the decrepid Ottoman Empire, with its 
fanatic and warlike population, and its rich provinces which 
excite the cupidity of various Powers, is another and certainly 
not the least danger to the peace of the world. 

Perhaps, in the long run, the best hope for peace will lie in 
the development of an enlightened public opinion in regard to 
international relations. It is indeed true that the growth of 
public interest in foreign affairs, and the constantly increasing 
pressure which in parliamentary countries it can bring to bear 
on governments, are elements by no means devoid of danger. 
Democratic states are, on the one hand, exposed to the risks which 
arise from want of knowledge and foresight ; on the other, they 
are liable to be carried away by sudden and uncontrollable gusts 
of passion. The instability and waywardness of a foreign policy 
which depends, more or less, on the predominance of a party, is 
in itself dangerous, not only to the nation which suffers from it, 
but to the world at large; for nothing leads to an impasse like 
drifting and uncertainty, and the only exit from an impasse 
is generally war. Instances of these risks and their conse- 

uences will occur to all who know anything of the history of 
this century. But in spite of these difficulties and dangers, 
inseparable from popular government, it is justifiable to believe 
that the force of public opinion, on the whole, makes even now 
and will make more and more in favour of peace. In these 
days of universal military service, the mass of the people, at 
least on the Continent, is intimately and directly affected by 
the outbreak of war ; while the whole community of commercial 
and industrial men, employers and employed, suffers by a 
war, unless commercial interests are at stake, and even in 
such cases undergoes a certain present loss for a future and 
often problematic gain. The restrictions of the evils of war, 
attempted by Geneva Conventions and the like, are after all 
but slight; and the damage done by warlike operations, 
while less intense in the immediate neighbourhood of armies 
than it was in past times, is more widely spread, and affects 
the whole of a modern nation, whether invading or invaded, 
far more uniformly than of old. All these considerations 
inevitably make for peace, and will become more cogent 
with the spread of education and knowledge and the multipli- 
cation of the ties which link all parts of a nation together. 
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Nor need we despair, when we note the results which a united 
expression of foreign opinion has produced in the Dreyfus case, 
that the general feeling of civilised peoples will have its effect 
even on bellicose states, and will tend in an increasing degree 
to hinder the outbreak at least of unjust or avoidable wars. 

But a surer and more immediately effective method of securing 
peace would be the gradual formation of an alliance, actual or 
understood, between those countries which have the greatest 
interest in preventing the outbreak of European war. Of all 
Continental Powers, the one that has the greatest interest in the 
preservation of peace is the German Empire. No country has 
changed so much during the last generation: it has become a 
commercial and colonial power. But the great and increasing 
commerce of Germany is without sufficient protection; the 
German navy is not a match for the French alone, still less for 
the combined navies of France and Russia. In the event of 
war, it is possible that on land Germany would be victorious 
over both these two nations combined, but her sea-borne 
commerce would be ruined, and her struggling colonies would 
be at the mercy of the enemy. 

The Kaiser understands this as well as anyone; hence his 
endeavours to create a powerful German navy. A navy, how- 
ever, cannot be constructed in a day, and, putting England 
altogether aside, the next century must be well advanced 
before Germany can hope to become a naval Power able to 
hold its own against a combination of other Powers, The cost 
of a first-rate fleet of battleships is now so enormous that even if 
Germany were to neglect her army—which it would be simple 
insanity to do—she cannot at present construct ships of war in 
anything like the numbers which her maritime interests require 
for their efficient protection. Looking therefore at the political 
situation, from the point of view of common sense, it seems 
that Germany has a strong interest in establishing a good 
understanding with Great Britain, Bismarck certainly thought 
so, and more than once expressed his opinion to that effect. 
On one occasion he said, in his place in parliament, that a war 
between England and Germany was impossible unless the two 
nations happened to be simultaneously governed by lunatics. 
But the England of his day was largely under the influence of 
a school of politicians most of whom were deplorably ignorant 
of foreign politics, and who never grasped the effects brought 
about in Europe by the events of 1866 and 1870. This school, 
of which Mr. Gladstone was the most conspicuous representative, 
lived, so far as Europe was concerned, in the past, and regarded 


France as the dominating Power of the Continent. At the’ 
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same time, while turning a cold shoulder to our Colonial 
connexions, they adopted a policy of complete abstention from 
European affairs. From these views and aims the country has 
been for some time steadily turning away. The change has been 
caused by a resolution of forces beyond the control of partisans 
and politicians, and it must result in profoundly altering the 
value of England as an international factor. The Kaiser has 
been one of the first to perceive this, and it cannot be too 
widely known that it was he who took the first step to bring 
about a better understanding between England and Germany. 
His efforts to create good feeling between the two countries are 
the more to his credit, seeing that, in consequence of undeveloped 
political sense in Germany, they were not popular, and even at 
this moment they are still looked on with suspicion. An 
improvement, however, is now apparent, and a state of mind in 
Germany friendly to an English alliance is likely to grow 
under the subtle influence of commercial interests. 

Commerce between England and Germany has largely 
increased of late years, and is steadily growing, while the 
increase of German trade with the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain, and particularly with India, is more remarkable 
still. In the ‘Deutsche Rundschau’ for June 1899, Herr von 
Brandt published a striking paper on our Indian Empire, 
which made a deservedly considerable impression on certain 
persons in high places. He pointed out that in the year 
1891-2, when the trade of India amounted to Rs. 1,445,000,000, 
the German interest in it was represented by Rs. 52,500,000 ; 
but that in the year 1895-6, when the whole trade of India 
was Rs. 1,550,000,000, the German interest had grown to 
Rs. 104,000,000. That is to say that, while during four years 
the whole trade of India had increased by only about seven per 
cent., the German trade had increased by one hundred per cent. 
Whether this state of things is altogether satisfactory to British 
merchants or not, there can be no doubt that it renders a 
continued good understanding with Great Britain very desirable 
for Germany. It is plain, too, that confusion and trouble in 
India would be a serious injury to German trade; and what is 
true of India is true of all places where England has power. 
Our doors are open to all traders. Germany is the most 
energetic, scientific, and solid of Continental nations, and 
she will benefit, more than any other foreign State, in an 
increasing measure, by the policy which England pursues in 
her commercial relations with her dependencies, and in such 
countries as Egypt, where she exercises paramount financial 
control. How important open markets are becoming to 
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Germany may be realised also from the figures published in 
the ‘Times’ of September 28th, 1899, which show how 
rapidly the transformation of that country is going on. 
Between 1882 and 1895 the total population of Germany 
increased from 45,222,000 to 51,770,000: but while this was 
taking place, the total number of persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits fell from 19,225,000 to 18,501,000. On the other 
hand, the number of persons employed in business dependent 
directly or indirectly on the existence of markets beyond the 
sea increased from sixteen to twenty millions, It is, therefore, 
not surprising that, in spite of the venomous writing to be 
found in a certain section of the German press, the conviction 
that British power beyond the sea is favourable to German 
commerce is making steady way throughout the Empire. 
Prince Hohenlohe, the Chancellor of the Empire, might do 
much to strengthen this conviction, if he would only guide 
aright the pens of those whom he himself has styled his ‘ Press 
Hussars.’ He is not, however, likely to take any active steps 
in this direction, being hampered by the lassitude or the 
stiffness of age, and by his ignorance of England, a country of 
which he knows nothing beyond what he has learnt from the 
pages of Dickens, The growing feeling, however, that the 
interests of Germany are not antagonistic to those of Great 
Britain is strikingly illustrated by a letter which has appeared: 
in a recent number of the ‘ Kélnische Zeitung’ (quoted in the- 
‘ Times’), from a German living at Johannesburg, in which he, 
as a commercial man, expresses his desire for the establishment 
of British supremacy in South Africa. 

Nor is the advantage of a German alliance to England less. 
evident than that of an English alliance to Germany. Peace 
is the greatest interest of England, and this not only with 
a view to the direct advantage of trade and industry, but in 
regard to the great political problems connected with the 
relation of the self-governing colonies of the British Empire 
to each other and to the mother-country, These problems 
will have to be worked out, and that without much help from 
experience. An Empire like the British, with its different 
races and interests, held together not by military force, but by 
reason or sentiment or tradition or commerce, or by a combina- 
tion of all these, has not appeared before on the stage of human 
history. In order to solve these problems satisfactorily, the 
peace of the world is almost a necessity. But to secure this 
peace is no easy task, and it has been repeatedly threatened 
of late years by the advances of France and Russia. Whether 
it is possible to come to Pee and peaceful understanding 
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with these Powers or not, we will not now discuss. But 
it must be evident, on the one hand, that the commercial 
and colonial rivalry between Germany and ourselves is not 
comparable with the serious divergences that have arisen and 
are, we fear, bound to arise in the future between this country 
and her two chief rivals in Africa and the Far East; while, on 
the other, it must be equally clear, and will become still 
clearer when the Trans-Siberian and the Trans-Saharian 
railways are finished, that our fleet alone—in spite of its 
recent success in the Egyptian difficulty—will not in future 
suffice to repel the aggressive movements of two great military 
Powers. In this respect it is doubtful whether the influence of 
Captain Mahan and his followers has not tended to lull us into 
a deceptive security. It will be impossible for this country to 
protect her interests and to repel attacks upon her continental 
possessions in Asia and Africa if she relies exclusively on one 
arm. She must make up her mind to create a military force 
more efficient, more likely to fulfil the old boast of being able 
‘to go anywhere and do anything,’ than that which she 
possesses at present. But, whatever efforts we may make in 
this direction, it is evident that we cannot be simultaneously 
a naval and a military Power of the first rank ; consequently, 
in the event of trouble with two great Continental States at 
once, the aid, if only the moral aid, of the greatest of military 
Powers, might become of the first importance to this country. 
Nor, in such a scheme, should Italy be left out—Italy, with 
whom we are linked by sentiment in the past, and with whose 
continued unity and stability our Mediterranean interests are 
so closely bound up. 

The necessity for a complete change in the foreign policy 
which England adopted for many years appears to be increasingly 
felt throughout this country. It was at one time an article of 
faith that our true policy was to hold entirely aloof from European 
complications, and to avoid, above all, everything in the nature 
of a pledge. But the pressure of circumstances is now forcing 
serious politicians, and even the general public, to question the 
truth of that political dogma. Men are now asking themselves 
whether this ‘ splendid isolation’ can be maintained, and they 
are coming to the reasonable conclusion that it cannot. The 
possessions of this country are to be found in every part of the 
globe ; but, with this extension and diffusion of interests, risks 
have multiplied—above all, the risk of having more than one 
Power on our hands at once, a risk which we have avoided 
during the last generation more by luck than skill. And the 
question inevitably arises, not so much whether in such a case 
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’ we could stand alone, as whether it is worth while to increase 
the temptation to attack, and the consequent risk of war, by 
ostentatiously trumpeting abroad our determination to stand 
alone. 

A cordial and loyal understanding between England and 
Germany would enable these nations to bid defiance to any 
combination that could be brought into the field against them. 
The condition of the German army at the present moment is 
even more efficient than that of the great army which con- 
quered France thirty years since: and the wealth of Germany 
has increased to an extent which is almost incredible since the 
day when the new Empire was called into existence in the 
palace of Louis XIV. The wealth of the British Empire has 


also increased, and—to judge by the latest revenue returns—is: 


still increasing ; our greatest colonies are at the present moment 
giving the strongest proofs of their affection for the mother- 
country and of their loyal acceptance of Imperial responsi- 
bilities; while our navy holds at sea an even higher position 
than the army of Germany by land. The gain would thus be 
mutual: neither side would lose by such a bargain. Nor need 
an Anglo-German entente be a cause of offence to others. It 
would be welcomed by all those in Italy who desire to 
maintain the work of Cavour; it could hardly be opposed 
to the interests of any party in Austro-Hungary; it would 
not be displeasing to any but the most bigoted Monroeists 
in the United States, for though it would doubtless strengthen 
us in handling Canadian along with other colonial ques- 
tions, it would prelude no aggressions in the Far East or 
the Pacific, while it would reconcile that element which, next 
to the Anglo-Saxon, contributes most to the wealth and the 
power of the Republic. Germany and England have special 
missions to fulfil, and they are not antagonistic. A good 
understanding between the two countries would be followed 
by an ever-increasing intellectual perception of their common 
interests, and would, we are convinced, be a sounder guarantee 
for the peace of Europe and for the progress of mankind than 
any number of resolutions framed at international meetings, 
even if those assemblies were animated by far greater single- 
mindedness and honesty of purpose than the Conference which 
recently met at the Hague. 
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Art. XIII.—1. Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into and report upon all matters relating to the settlement of the 
Transvaal Territory. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty, 1882. 

2. A Convention between Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the South African 
Republic. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, February 1884. 

3. Parliamentary Papers (South Africa), 1899. 

4. The Transvaal from Within. A Private Record of Public 
Affairs. By J.P. Fitzpatrick. London: Heinemann, 1899. 

5. British Policy in South Africa. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
London: Sampson Low and Co., 1899. 


‘ JF two men ride on a horse one of the two must ride 

behind.’ This familiar old French proverb seems to 
us to epitomise the whole Boer-British controversy in South 
Africa. The questions of the rights or wrongs of the 
Uitlanders, of the Burgher franchise, of the internal legislation 
of the South African Republic, of the restrictions placed upon 
the mining industry, of the alleged corruption and incom- 
petence of the Government of Pretoria, of the relative claims of 
the original Boer settlers and of the new British incomers, are 
after all subsidiary issues to the main question whether Great 
Britain is or is not to be the dominant Power in the Transvaal, 
as in every other part of the area best described—in fact if not 
in name—as British South Africa. Our contention is that, 
while, by the logic of facts, the South African steed must be 
ridden by both Britons and Boers, the former must of necessity 
ride in front while the latter must ride behind. 

In order to make this contention clear it is essential to recall 
very briefly the salient facts of the history of the Transvaal, 
and in so doing, we shall endeavour to state the facts as 
impartially as we can. Up to some sixty years ago, the 
Transvaal and what is now known as the Orange Free State 
were practically an unknown country, occupied by wild beasts 
and Kaffir savages. The abolition of slavery in the Cape 
Colony, in obedience to the policy of wholesale and sudden 
<mancipation adopted by Great Britain throughout her Empire 
in the year 1833—however righteous it may have been in 
principle, and however beneficial it may have proved in its 
ultimate results—not only gave dire offence to the Cape Boers, 
but inflicted great injury on their interests. Their dissatisfac- 
tion with the new order of things led to the Great Trek of 1837. 
A good deal of legendary romance has in course of time 
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collected around the exodus of the Boers from the old Colony. 
Still there is no disputing the hard fact that a considerable 
number of Boer farmers did desert their former homesteads, and 
‘trekked’ with their flock’ and herds, their waggons, women, 
and bondsmen, to the wi but comparatively fertile and well 
watered lands which stretch north of the Orange River and the 
Karoo. There they pitched their tents, conquered and subdued 
the Kaffir tribes, hunted down the wild beasts, squatted upon the 
lands from which they had expelled the ddglag! native owners, 
and after many vicissitudes formed themselves into pastoral 
Republics, All this was done, it is only fair to say, with the 
consent, if not the approval, of the British authorities in Cape 
Colony. As pioneers the Boers possessed and still possess many 
excellent qualities, but even at the best they were pioneers rather 
than colonists. For nearly forty years, during which the Boers 
had absolute and uncontrolled possession of the Transvaal, they 
made no roads, created no industries, developed no resources, 
brought no area of land worth speaking of into cultivation, and 
introduced no species of civilisation amidst the Kaffirs. They 
were squatters and squatters only. Even the few villages they 
founded in the Free State and the Transvaal, villages which up 
to thirty years ago might have been counted on the fingers of 
the hand, and none of which contained more than a few hundred 
inhabitants, were mainly composed of Uitlanders, who had 
drifted into the Transvaal as hunters, pedlars, hucksters and 
agents for the purchase of the hides and wool which formed 
the one staple commodity the Boers produced. Indeed, if the 
Boers had been able to maintain the isolation of the early years 
of the Transvaal, they would probably by this time—from want 
of contact with the outer world and from the absence of any 
intellectual influences—have sunk nearly to the level of their 
Kaffir neighbours. Fortunately or unfortunately this isolation 
proved impossible of maintenance. Down to a comparatively 
recent date the history of the Transvaal is one of a long series 
of frontier wars, conducted with savage cruelty by the natives 
and repressed by still more savage reprisals on the part of the 
Boers. Gradually, as the natives learnt the use of firearms, and 
developed a military organisation, the Boers found that their 
scanty forms of resistance were exhausted, and that, though they 
had repelled time after time the raids of the Kaffirs, the immense 
numerical superiority of the savages must in the end outweigh 
their own prowess and comparative skill in warfare, In their 
need they were forced to accept the succour of Imperial troops. 
The plain truth is that here, as throughout the whole of 
modern South African history, the dominant factor proved to 
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be the antagonism between the whites and the blacks. Had 
the Boers been able to live at peace with their savage neigh- 
bours, they might have vegetated for many a long year to come 
in their state of dormant isolation. Even, however, if the will 
to live in peace existed amidst the Boers, the power to carry 
out this will was denied them by the conditions of their exist- 
ence. When white settlers are surrounded by warlike savages 
collisions between the two must inevitably occur, without any 
particular fault on one side or the other. This was the case 
along the ill-defined frontiers of the Transvaal. The Kaffirs 
carried off Boer herds, set fire to Boer dwellings, massacred 
Boer women and children. War ensued, and the safety of the 
white population throughout South Africa was considered—and 
rightly considered—to be in peril if the Boers were left to their 
own devices. 

To the British Government at home, and to the British 
authorities in our South African possessions, these raids and 
reprisals were bitterly distasteful. From the period of the 
Great Trek to that of the final overthrow of the Zulu power 
we were involved in any number of Kaffir wars, which entailed 
heavy cost to our treasury and still heavier cost to our army, 
which brought us directly neither credit nor profit, and which, 
naturally enough, were viewed with disfavour by the British 

ublic. In the early cays of the present reign there was a fixed 
belief in Downing Street, and to some extent in the official world 
of Cape Town and Pietermaritzburg, that the Kaffir wars were 
mainly, if not solely, due to the land greed of the Boers. This 
belief, we may add, was stimulated by the reports of the 
missionaries, who found their efforts to convert the natives 
impeded, if not thwarted, by the unfriendly attitude of the 
Boers. Moreover, amongst the few British statesmen who had 
studied the African question on the spot, there was a general 
concurrence of opinion that the relations between whites and 
blacks might be rendered much more pacific and satisfactory 
if the policy to be adopted in respect of the treatment of the 
native question were one and the same throughout South 
Africa. No such policy, it was obvious, could be carried out 
in practice except under some form of South African federation. 
The opposition of the Transvaal proved to be a serious if 
not a fatal obstacle to all the schemes for confederation, of 
which the late Lord Carnarvon was, as Minister for the 
Colonies, the chief promoter; and therefore the bias of the 
British Government of that day—we are speaking of the era 
previous to our annexation of the Transvaal—was in favour 
of any device by which the Transvaal might, so to speak, 
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be brought into line with the British possessions in South 
Africa. 

The object of the ‘Great Trek’ was undoubtedly the estab- 
lishment of a Boer community at such a distance from the 
British frontier as to relieve the ‘trekkers’ from any practical 
interference with Boer ideas of civil administration, which were 
based upon the virtual, if not nominal, reduction of the natives 
to a state of complete subjection. This object, at the period 
when its idea was conceived, seemed by no means impossible 
of attainment. In those days the Cape Colony was making 
little or no progress. Except in Natal, all attempts to attract 
British immigrants had proved failures. British capital showed 
no inclination towards South African investments, and the one 
important industry of the colony, that of wool, lay entirely in the 
hands of the Boer farmers. There were no railways, and no 
talk even of railways, when the Boers set out on their wanderings 
northwards ; and the British population, such as it was, was 
mainly settled in the sea-board towns. Nor did there seem any 
likelihood of the British following in the steps of the Boers and 
pushing their way from the coast to the almost unknown and 
savage Hinterland. 

The hopes of the original founders of the Transvaal were 
frustrated by causes which could not have been foreseen. The 
discovery of the diamond mines in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Vaal River revolutionised the conditions of South 
African existence. It would lead us too far from our present 
subject to discuss the moot question whether the mines of Kim- 
berley belonged of right to the Free State or to Cape Colony. 
It is enough to say that Great Britain secured the possession of 
the Kimberley mining district, the district which now commands a 
virtual monopoly of the world’s trade in diamonds. The political 
results of this acquisition were of even greater importance than 
the financial. An English-speaking colony, composed almost 
exclusively of British subjects, was established as the next-door 
neighbour of the Free State and the Transvaal. The discovery 
of the diamond-fields in Griqualand West woke up the Cape 
from its previous lethargy and introduced a new energy into 
its administration. Railroads were pushed forward in all 
directions, and especially towards the Vaal River, and the 
isolation essential to the attainment of the objects for which 
the Boers had taken up their abode in the Transvaal was thus 
brought to an end. That it was so terminated is due to the 
action of natural causes, and cannot fairly be considered the 
fault of either the British or the Boers. 

It was an accidental coincidence that the approach of British 
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civilisation to the confines of the Transvaal occurred shortly 
before the time when the South African Republic was almost 
in extremis, owing partly to the utter collapse of its administra- 
tion and still more to the terror inspired by the military power 
of the Zulus. The annexation of the Transvaal, which was 
mainly due to these causes, was, as the result proved, a grave 
mistake. The error, ho..ever, lay not so much in the act of 
annexation itself as in the manner and circumstances under 
which it was perpetrated, and in the subsequent treatment of 
the Boer population, If in this, as in other matters, we had 
been content to bide our time, the Transvaal Boers would 
within a year or two have been compelled to call in British 
aid in order to secure protection from the natives; and in 
return for this aid they would have been thankful to accept a 
British Protectorate. Still, it is easy to be wise after the event, 
and it is only fair to admit that, if we had not stepped in, 
another Power would probably have anticipated us, and that, 
as a matter of fact, the annexation met, at the time, with little 
or no opposition in the Transvaal. If the same foresight and 
the same anxiety to avoid giving offence had been displayed by 
the British authorities to the Transvaal as have been displayed 
under somewhat similar conditions in Egypt, our supremacy in 
the former State would have been by this day as little contested 
as it is to-day in the latter. 

Unfortunately, the incapacity of our civil administration in 
the Transvaal was only exceeded by the incompetence of our 
military administration. We fully admit that our officials in 
the annexed country were cruelly handicapped by the lack of 
loyal and consistent support from both the Colonial and the 
Imperial Governments. But whatever excuses may be made 
for the mistakes by which the latent dissatisfaction of the Boers 
was converted into active hostility, there is no disputing the 
plain fact that our three years’ administration of the Transvaal 
was a failure. 

The Boers rose in insurrection in the last days of 1880. 
The rising, instead of being promptly and sternly suppressed, 
as it ought to have been, was allowed to gain strength. After 
a half-hearted and inglorious campaign—in which the scanty 
British forces in South Africa were constantly worsted, and 
finally sustained at Majuba the most ignominious defeat 
recorded in the warlike annals of the British Empire—the 
Home Government under Mr. Gladstone’s administration threw 
up the struggle, and consented to cancel the annexation of the 

ransvaal, without making the slightest effort either to 
re-establish our authority or to redeem our military prestige. 
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For the policy of ‘scuttle’ we can offer no kind of palliation. 
As all men of common sense foretold at the time, our surrender 
on the morrow of a disgraceful defeat was not attributed to high- 
minded magnanimity, but to want of courage, if not to absolute 
cowardice, The net upshot of our so-called magnanimity 
was to leave the whole Boer population—with the possible 
exception of a few of their leaders, such as Kruger and Joubert 
—under the belief that they could always more than hold their 
own against British troops, and to impress the leaders them- 
selves with a firm conviction that England would never be 
willing, even if she were able, to engage in another war with 
the Transvaal. 

It is only right to admit that the withdrawal itself was 
by no means so impolitic and unjustifiable as it appears 
in the light of subsequent events. Statesmen cannot well be 
blamed because they fail to foresee the unforeseeable; and in 
1881 no one could have foreseen that within fifteen years from 
that date there would be in the Transvaal a British population 
outnumbering the Boers by two to one, but so situated as to 
be under the necessity of demanding our protection. In this 
inevitable ignorance of the future, the considerations urged by 
Mr. Gladstone and his supporters might be held to justify 
withdrawal from a position somewhat hastily occupied. But 
no such considerations can palliate the fatuity of the manner 
in which the withdrawal was made, or excuse so gross a 
dereliction from the path of national duty. 

It is clear that the British public did not understand at 
the time the true significance of our abject surrender to the 
victorious Boers, Mr. Gladstone’s great personal authority, 
then at its zenith, enabled him to cover the nakedness of our 
retreat with fine phrases about the sin of blood-guiltiness and 
the respect accorded to magnanimity. It was, however, difficult 
for anyone to perceive the magnanimity of declining to fight 
any longer just after you had been knocked down and trampled 
in the mud; and Mr. Gladstone was shrewd enough to see 
that if he was to carry out his policy of scuttle it was essential 
to conceal the true character of the capitulation. Any 
impartial perusal of the debates and blue-books of 1881 
will convince the reader that our Government were prepared 
to concede almost anything the Boers demanded as the price 
of peace, but that at the same time they were anxious to 
impress upon the British public that their concessions did 
not involve any forfeiture of our Imperial duties or interests. 
Thus the stipulations that we should keep a Resident at 
Pretoria, that we should have the right to march troops 
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through the Transvaal, that we should retain the power of 
conducting all diplomatic negotiations between the Transvaal 
and foreign Powers, that British subjects in the Transvaal 
should have equal treatment with the Boers, and that the Queen 
should remain the suzerain of the Transvaal, were all introduced 
into the Treaty of Pretoria, not so much with the view of 
protecting British interests in the Transvaal as of satisfying 
the susceptibilities of British pride. Mr. Gladstone deceived 
the public by his assurances that the Treaty of Pretoria safe- 
guarded all our legitimate demands; in all probability he 
deceived his colleagues, and possibly he deceived himself. 
Throughout South Africa, however, our surrender to the Boers 
after our defeat at Majuba was regarded in its true character as 
an absolute and ignominious capitulation. It is difficult for 
Englishmen who have no personal experience of South Africa 
to realise the dismay, astonishment, and indignation with which 
the news that England had made peace without honour was 
received by all colonists of British blood. Our capitulation 
was regarded as a death-blow to British supremacy in South 
Africa, and as a proof that Great Britain was either unable or 
unwilling to uphold her own authority. The idea of an indepen- 
dent South African Republic under Dutch—as opposed to 
British—influences was first mooted about this period, and for 
a considerable time met with some favour from British colonists, 
who despaired of the mother-country ever regaining the position 
she had lost. Even at the present day our South African fellow- 
countrymen cannot get rid of their innate distrust of the sincerity 
and continuity of our Imperial policy; and this distrust is by 
no means the least potent of the causes which have now forced 
Great Britain to undertake another war with the Transvaal. 
The years which elapsed between the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Pretoria of 1881 and the London Convention of 1884 only 
served to accentuate the arrogance of the Dutch and the 
depression of the British element in South Africa. The treaty 
had been hardly signed before its provisions were overtly dis- 
regarded by the victorious Boers. A certain number of the 
Transvaal burghers—Paul Kruger amongst them—had taken 
office under the British authorities, and had sided at the 
outset with the British cause, All these so-called friends 
of the English—with the exception of those who, like Paul 
Kruger, had purged themselves of their offence by the 
virulence of their subsequent animosity towards England—were 
marked out as the victims of popular passion. On the virtual 
if not the nominal ground that they had been on friendly terms 
with the British authorities during our annexation of the 
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Transvaal, these pro-British burghers were deprived of their 
property, expelled from public life as well as from social inter- 
course, and finally forced to quit the country. This happened 
within a few months of the time when Lord Wolseley, as the 
representative of the Imperial Government, had solemnly warned 
the Boers that, so long as the sun rose in the east and sank in 
the west, the Transvaal would remain British territory under 
the flag of England. Yet no action whatever was taken by 
England to secure fair and just treatment to her adherents in 
the Transvaal. Again, the native tribes were harried and 
raided by the Boers, and not a single effort was made by 
England to secure them against oppression on the part of the 
Republic. Owing to the circumstances in which the Treaty 
of Pretoria was negotiated, we were not in a position to make 
a good fight ; and, even if we had been, the one desire of our 
then Government was—to employ a trading metaphor—‘ to cut 
our loss,’ and to get rid of all liabilities connected with our 
quondam rule over the Transvaal. The dominant desire of the 
Ministry—under whose instructions the Treaty of Pretoria was 
conducted—was to rid England of all further connexion with the 
Transvaal, in any manner which did not involve too flagrant a 
disregard of our national duty and too open a breach of our 
national obligations. Weare bound to add that the policy of the 
Government encountered little active opposition at home. No 
nation—and the British nation least of any—likes to dwell too 
closely upon chapters of its history on which it cannot, to use 
the mildest term, look back with pride or satisfaction. The 
British public were therefore ready to accept without examina- 
tion the assurances of the Government that the Treaty of Pretoria 
provided due protection for British interests, and contained 
adequate provisions against any abuse on the part of the Boers 
of their recovered independence. 

The Boer leaders were quite shrewd enough to see that the 
British negotiators attached very little value to what may be 
called the qualifying clauses of the Treaty of Pretoria, and 
when they had discovered by experience that various infractions 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of these clauses met either with 
no notice or only with a half-hearted protest from the British 
Government, they set to work to obtain their formal with- 
drawal. Up to 1884 these restrictions had remained a dead 
jetter, but still it was conceivable that under another British 
Ministry, or under a different phase of British popular senti- 
ment, they might be put into force, Either by foresight or by 
accident, Mr. Kruger and his colleagues commenced an 
agitation for the revision of the Treaty of Pretoria at a period 
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while Mr, Gladstone’s authority was still supreme and while 
public interest in South African affairs was still at low-water 
mark. The limits of space preclude any exhaustive comment 
on the curious negotiations conducted in London between the 
Government of Pretoria, as represented by Mr. Kruger, and the 
British Government, as represented by the late Lord Derby, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies—negotiations which 
issued in the London Convention of 1884. It is enough to 
say that by this Convention we abandoned almost all the special 
provisions which were supposed to secure the supremacy of 
Great Britain even after her surrender to the Boers. 

The negotiations were conducted at Downing Street, and no 
full record of the grounds on which the alterations in the - 
original Treaty were demanded by the Boer delegates and 
acceded to by the Colonial Office is accessible to the public. 
The main concessions were these. Firstly, the Transvaal was 
allowed to assume the title of ‘The South African Republic.’ 
In all probability no importance was attached to this conces- 
sion by the British negotiators. It is intelligible enough that, 
owing to their ignorance of South African affairs, they should 
never have suspected that a change of name would make any 
difference in the political status of the Transvaal. As a matter 
of fact, the consent of Great Britain to the assumption of this 
title by the Boer State was considered throughout South Africa 
as the formal recognition of the claim of the Transvaal to the 
hegemony of the Dutch race. In other words, the new appella- 
tion which the Transvaal solicited and obtained rendered her 
of necessity the leader of all the racial elements in South Africa 
hostile to British supremacy. Secondly, it was agreed that our 
representative at Pretoria should no longer be described as a 
Resident, but simply as an Agent of Great Britain. Here again a 
change of name covered a complete change of policy. Thirdly, 
we agreed to abandon our right to march troops across the 
territory of the Transvaal without first obtaining the consent of 
the South African Republic. By so doing we conferred upon the 
Transvaal the power to bar, or at any rate delay, the access of 
our troops to any territory the approach to which lay through the 
Transvaal. The withdrawal of our right of way was claimed 
by the Boer delegates on the ground of its being of no practical 
value, while the mere assertion of such a right gave umbrage to 
Boer susceptibilities. The cogency of this plea was admitted, 
and the matter was treated as one of no consequence. Curiously 
enough, within the dozen years or so which followed 1881 
Great Britain was twice very near being dragged into 
hostilities with Portugal, in which case the Boers would have 
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certainly refused permission to British troops to invade the 
Portuguese colonies by way of the Transvaal. The demand 
for the annexation of Swaziland was refused, or rather post- 
poned for further consideration. When we remember that 
the Swazis had incurred the enmity of the Boers owing to the 
services they had rendered England during the late war, the 
demand put forward by the Boer delegates for the annexation 
of their territory throws considerable light on the confidence 
entertained by President Kruger and his colleagues in the 
readiness of the British Ministry to grant any concession, © 
however unreasonable, sooner than incur the risk of further 
complications with the Transvaal. 

The main desire, however, of the Boer delegates was doomed 
to disappointment, The one point of importance on which our 
Government declined to yield was distinctly that of the suzer- 
ainty of Great Britain over the Transvaal. What suzerainty 
really meant was never distinctly declared either in 1881 or in 
1884, In the debates which ensued in Parliament on the 
announcement of the conclusion of peace after our defeat at 
Majuba, Mr. Gladstone stated that suzerainty was a different 
thing from sovereignty ; but in what the difference consisted 
he was unable or unwilling to explain. During the negotia- 
tions of 1884, Lord Derby, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
wrote a letter to the delegates, declaring that our suzerainty 
did not interfere in any way with the right of the Transvaal 
to complete internal self-government, but at the same time he 
stated that the obligation imposed on the Transvaal to submit 
all treaties with foreign Powers for the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government before their ratification still remained in full 
force. How these two statements can be reconciled with each 
other, it must have required Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity to 
explain to his colleagues, supposing any explanation was asked 
for. We doubt, however, whether any such demand was made. 
The negotiations by which the Treaty of Pretoria was funda- 
mentally modified, within three years of its conclusion, attracted 
very little notice in England. We can find no allusion 
to the subject in the ‘Annual Register’ for 1884: and the 
reports even in the ‘ Times,’ which usually devotes far more 
attention to foreign and colonial questions than any other 
paper, are few and meagre in the extreme. So far as we 
can gather from internal evidence, the suzerainty question 
was, whether intentionally or unintentionally, left open. The 
preamble, by which the suzerainty was recited in the Treaty 
as the first of the terms of peace, was not repeated in the 
Convention. On the other hand there is no mention whatever 
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of its withdrawal in the Convention. In virtue of this com- 
promise the Boer delegates were placed in a position to 
contend that our suzerainty had been abandoned. At the 
same time the British Government was entitled to assert, 
without any actual violation of the truth, that our suzerainty 
remained in force. Lord Derby, in defending the Convention 
in a debate in the House of Lords shortly after the Convention 
had been signed, declared that our suzerainty, whatever it 
might mean, remained in force. We have very little doubt 
that at Downing Street the manner in which the suzerainty 
difficulty had been evaded was regarded as a triumph of 
diplomatic skill. If so the fact is only one proof the more of 
the soundness of Chancellor Oxenstiern’s parting advice to 
his son. 

Unfortunately the delegates considered it was they, and not 
the Colonia] Office, who had got the best of the deal. Acting 
on this belief President Kruger, after his return to the Trans- 
vaal, lost no time in instigating the Government of Pretoria to 
demonstrate its recovered independence by acts of aggression 
on the native tribes, by attempts to annex adjacent territories, 
and by the enactment of various measures, all of them incon- 
sistent, in the spirit, if not in the letter, with any claim on the 
part of England to the rights of suzerainty. The policy of 
‘ pin-pricking’ has never been applied to the British Empire 
with more ingenuity or more persistency than in the attitude 
of the South African Republic towards England and the 
English during the years which succeeded the removal of the 
restrictions imposed upon the independence of the Transvaal 
by the Treaty of Pretoria. This policy, though it naturally 
gave bitter offence to all the British community in South Africa, 
attracted very little notice on the part of the British authorities 
at home, 

The first discovery of the Witwatersrandt gold deposits 
took place in 1886; but it was not till some two years 
jater that the Randt mines were found to be so valuable as 
to hold out to the Transvaal a prospect of ‘wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Toa far greater extent than the discovery 
of the diamond mines at Kimberley, the discovery of the gold 
mines at Johannesburg revolutionised the conditions ‘of exis- 
tence, not only in the Transvaal, but in the whole of South 
Africa. The news that gold had been found within the area of 
the Republic was received at the outset with satisfaction by the 
Boers. The first instinct of the Government of Pretoria was to 
facilitate in every way the working of the mines and to place 
no obstacle in the way of a foreign immigration. The rs 
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were too primitive or too ignorant to realise the gold-hunger 
which attracts the Anglo-Saxon race to all places where gold is 
to be found. But when the incourse of miners, engineers, 
brokers, traders, promoters, and capitalists began in earnest, 
when the tracks leading Randtwards were blocked night and 
day by endless teams of coaches, carts, waggons, and drays, all 
pushing forwards to the Tom Tiddler’s ground of the Trans- 
vaal—when the half-dozen shanties of Johannesburg were 
replaced, as if by magic, by a huge city, the rapidity of whose 
growth far exceeded the suddenness with which capitals of 
American mining industry had been called into being—the 
Boers began to realise that they were face to face with a foreign 
invasion almost exclusively of British nationality, which 
threatened Boer supremacy within the South African Republic. 

We fail to see how either the Boers or the Uitlanders can 
with fairness be held morally responsible for the antagonism 
which sprang up between them, from the time when it first 
became known that the mining industry had come to stay. 
Any just-minded person must, we think, recognise that both 
Uitlanders and Boers in the Transvaal can plead a strong case 
from their respective points of view. 

The Boers unquestionably quitted their homes and lands in 
the Cape Colony because they disliked British rule, because 
they wanted to pursue their own occupations and sports after 
their own fashion, because they wished to treat the natives after 
their own notions, because they resented any endeavour on the 
part of the British authorities to alter their standards of religion, 
civilisation, and social life, because they abhorred the notion of 
gaining a living by any other industry than that of stock- 
keepers, hunters, and shepherds, with Kaffirs to do the work 
under their orders, because, in short, they preferred the rude 
rough independence of the up-country veldt to the settled order 
of colonial life under civilised administration. After great 
hardships and much suffering, the Boers had reached a far-away 
land, remote from British rule, had ousted the natives from 
their farms, had exterminated or enslaved the former Kaffir 
inhabitants, and had in fact made themselves masters of a 
country into which, as they thought, the Uitlander was never 
likely to have the desire—even if he had the power—to effect 
an entrance. There are differences of opinion as to the reasons 
which were most influential in inducing the Boers to flit; but, 
whatever these may have been, the Boers were clearly within 
their right in saying that, having taken possession of the 
Transvaal by their own unassisted efforts and with our consent, 
and having established a form of government suited to the 
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ideas and requirements of its own citizens, they should be left 
in undisturbed possession. 

But if the force of the Boer contention cannot reasonably be 
ignored, it is still more unreasonable to dispute the cogency of 
the arguments put forth by the Uitlanders. The Boer case is 
open to the serious flaw that, having allowed and even 
encouraged an interruption of their ‘ ancient, solitary reign,’ 
they now refuse to meet the liabilities thereby incurred. It is 
we, say the Uitlanders, who discovered the existence of gold in 
the Transvaal, we who on the strength of this discovery came 
to the Transvaal with the consent of the Boer Government, we 
who with our own money and at our own risk and by our own 
enterprise and labour developed the mines till they became a 
lucrative industry, we who by our energy and at our own cost 
have raised the Transvaal from penury to opulence and have 
rendered it the richest State in the whole of South Africa. We 
came to the Transvaal in reliance upon the understanding 
which the South African Republic had entered into with the 
British Government that under Boer administration British 
subjects should have equal rights with burghers of Boer nation- 
ality. We relied too upon the unwritten law, which prevails 
throughout the whole of South Africa, that all white men are 
free and equal citizens of every free State. We relied finally 
upon the rules of common sense and common justice, which 
dictate fair treatment as the due reward of good behaviour. 

Unfortunately this confidence has not been justified by the 
event. So long as the Uitlanders were regarded as mere pioneers 
engaged in developing the mineral wealth of the Transvaal, the 
Boers welcomed their arrival and raised no question of any 
kind concerning their rights as aliens. But as soon as they 
had shown that they were not temporary visitors but permanent 
residents, the Boers commenced to protest against the presence 
of the Uitlanders in their midst; to harry their industry ; to 
handicap their trade by concessions, monopolies, and prohibitive 
duties; to deprive them of the political, legal, and social 
privileges enjoyed by the native-born burghers ; to treat them as 
an inferior and a subject race; in short, to render their position 
unbearable. Not content with this, the Boer Government 
has exposed the Uitlanders to all the vexations, exactions, and 
extortions which Dutch ingenuity could devise. 

Thus, in the Transvaal, Britons, members of a master-race, 
have been subjected to indignities from which Englishmen do 
not suffer in any other part of the civilised globe. If there had 
been any prospect of the grievances which they resented being 
only of a temporary character, they might have been content to 
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bide their time. But bitter experience has taught them that 
the more successful their industry, the more rapid their increase 
in numbers, in intelligence, in wealth, compared with that of 
their Boer fellow-settlers, the more determined the latter 
become to keep the British in a position of permanent sub- 
jection. Nevertheless, they did not for a long time demand 
political rights. If, the Uitlanders assert, we had been allowed 
to carry on our industry without let or hindrance, if we had been 
permitted to live as free men in a free country, if we had only 
been subjected to the same taxation and the same laws as the 
burghers of the Transvaal, we might have been content to leave 
the administration of the State in the hands of its original 
possessors. But, when we discovered beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the Boers were determined to use their political 
supremacy in order to reduce us to the position of serfs, we 
claimed the electoral rights which are accorded to white men 
of all nationalities in every other part of South Africa. We 
resorted in the first instance to constitutional agitation ; tut when 
our protests and our appeals, alike to the sense of justice of the 
Boers, and to the sense of duty of the Imperial Government, 
proved unavailing, no choice was left to us but to resort to force. 

It is idle to suppose that any amount of argument will 
induce either Boers or Uitlanders to admit that the rival claim 
is stronger than their own. Each party to the controversy has 
a case for which much may be said, while at the same time the 
positions which the parties respectively take up are mutually 
incompatible. If this is so, the difficulty of coming to any settle- 
ment, except by an appeal to force, would in any case be well- 
nigh insuperable. But in the present instance the difficulty is 
increased by two patent facts. The first of these facts is that the 
controversy is complicated by racial jealousies, as well as by the 
bitter memories appertaining to the annexation of the Transvaal 
and the Jameson Raid on the one hand, and on the other by the 
defeats sustained by British troops during the campaign of 1881 
and our disastrous capitulation after Majuba. The second and 
far more important fact is that the contest between the Boers 
and the Uitlanders in the Transvaal is in reality a struggle for 
supremacy between the British and the Dutch elements through- 
out the whole of South Africa. The issue whether the British 
settlers in the Transvaal are or are not to have an adequate 
share in the administration of the South African Republic is 
really merged in the far larger issue whether the English or 
the Dutch are to be the paramount Power in the confederation 
of the future, of which the Transvaal, by virtue of its position 
and its wealth, is destined to form a leading member. It is 
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thus not so much the independence of the Transvaal as the 
paramountcy of British authority from Cape Town to the 
Zambesi which is at issue in the conflict now impending in the 
Transvaal. But, though there were symptons of the coming 
conflict from the time of the discovery of the Randt gold-fields, 
it did not assume an acute form till about 1890. 

It is very difficult for persons who have not visited the 
Transvaal to understand the mental attitude of the Boers 
towards the gold-mining industry. That human nature is 
much the same everywhere is a firm article of belief among 
the British public, and to ordinary apprehensions it seems 
incredible that the Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal should 
look with disfavour on an industry conducted at other people’s 
risk and cost, which, whether the profit be large or small, 
must infallibly raise the value of their lands, create fresh 
markets for the sale of their produce, lighten their taxes, 
and provide ample opportunities for the investment of their 
savings. This expectation, however reasonable in itself, rests 
upon a complete misapprehension of the Boer character. The 
Boers are, in the strictest sense of the word, ‘a peculiar people.” 
They are at once too proud and too indolent to work. No Bie 
in the Transvaal or the Orange Free State will consent to work 
for wages, no matter what price is offered for his services, He 
will consent to drive a team of horses, mules, or oxen, because 
in his opinion driving is an occupation not unworthy of a white 
man, provided the menial duty of holding the reins is performed 
by a black underling. He never works even in his own fields : 
what little cultivation there is is done entirely by black labour. 
The Boer never keeps a shop, never goes into business of any kind 
other than that of a grazier or stock-breeder or wool-grower. 
He is fond of money, but his only use for it is to buy more 
land or more sheep and cattle. 

The last thing that enters his head is to invest money in mining, 
or, indeed, in any form of paper securities. Of course these 
characteristics have been modified amidst the Anglicised Boers 
of the Cape and Natal; but the proportion of genuine Boers 
who hold shares in the Randt mines is utterly insignificant. 
Naturally, therefore, the ordinary burghers attach but slight 
importance to the foreign industry from which their country 
derives its increase. The Boer likes money as much as his 
neighbours, but he likes sport better, and would any day 
sacrifice the chance of having gold found on his lands to the 
certainty that, if gold is not found, he can hunt the game on 
his farms, be lord and master over his Kaffir servants, and 
escape the interference of Uitlander miners, owners, and 
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capitalists, With very rare exceptions no Boer has reached the 
stage of intellectual development required to master the most 
elementary rules of political economy. He regards the 
Uitlanders as milch cows, whose resources can never be 
exhausted. The idea that it is possible to kill the goose which 
lays the golden eggs has never penetrated his mind. His firm 
conviction is that, however much he may mulct the Uitlanders, 
however much he may harass their business, however he may 
trample on their pride, the lust of gold will induce the Uitlander 
to go on working, and thereby providing the funds required by 
his taskmasters. Moreover, to do the Boer justice, he has the 
courage of his ignorance. About the year 1890 a very strongly- 
worded memorial, signed by a large number of country Boers, 
was presented to the Volksraad of Pretoria, calling upon them to 
dismiss all the Hollanders—that is, the Dutch born in Europe— 
from the Government service, on the ground that they were 
unbelievers, blasphemers, loose livers, ‘as bad as the English,’ 
and that, if such men were allowed to take part in the adminis- 
tration of the Transvaal, the Almighty would withdraw the 
special favour hitherto shown to the Boers as the only true 
followers of the word of God. The petition met with great 
sympathy amongst the members of the Raad; and the prayer 
of the petitioners was only refused in deference to the personal 
representations of President Kruger, who pointed out that it 
was impossible to find amongst the Boers officials competent to 
perform the most elementary clerical duties, and that the work 
of administration must collapse altogether if it were not for the 
employment of Dutch-born Europeans, who can read and write 
and cipher in English as well as Dutch. If the estimate we 
have endeavoured to give of the Boer character is even approxi- 
mately correct, it is easily intelligible how two races so funda- 
mentally different in culture, ideas, tastes, interests, and 
ambitions as the Uitlanders and the Boers must sooner or later 
have come into collision, if not into actual conflict, even 
supposing there had been on both sides an honest and genuine 
desire to live amicably with one another, If by some extra- 
ordinary freak of fate the cities of Liverpool and Manchester 
could have been placed under the autocratic rule of a small 
community of Welsh farmers in North Wales, the relations 
between the governing and the governed would necessarily have 
borne a close resemblance to those existing between the 
Uitlanders and the Boers in the South African Republic. As 
a matter of fact, however, the experiment of Johannesburg 
being ruled by Pretoria and Uitlanders by Boers was not 
only utterly hopeless ab initio, but was rendered, if possible, still 
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more hopeless by the bitter animosity existing between the two 
rival races. ' 

At the outset the animosity manifested itself on the side of 
the Boers. The first founders of Johannesburg had no desire 
to interfere with the internal administration of the Transvaal. 
At the period when the gold-fields were regarded as a sort of 
Eldorado, where fortunes were to be picked up for the looking, 
the Uitlanders thought of nothing but ‘ making their piles’ and 
going home, This, however, soon changed, and the Boers then 
perceived that they had to deal with the existence in the midst 
of their State of a large permanent residential Uitlander popu- 
lation, not with the temporary visitation of a number of birds 
of passage. Having come to this conclusion the Boers made 
up their minds to treat the Uitlanders as enemies. From the 
period when the Boers realised that in the natural course of 
events the Uitlanders must at no distant period outnumber the 
native-born burghers, and that therefore, supposing Boer and 
Uitlander citizens enjoyed equal rights, the control of the 
administration must inevitably pass before long into the hands 
of the Uitlanders, there date the various measures by which a 
monopoly of representation was secured for the Boers. Of 
course exclusion from the franchise was felt as a grievance by 
men of Anglo-Saxon race, imbued with British ideas and 
traditions. We incline, however, to the belief that this 
grievance would not have given rise, for a considerable period, 
to any formidable agitation on the part of the white population 
excluded from the franchise, if the South African Republic had 
been content to leave the material interests of the mining 
community unaffected. Unfortunately—if we must speak the 
plain truth—the exorbitant greed of President Kruger and 
the ring by which he was surrounded induced the Republic 
to favour a policy of concessions, monopolies, and exactions, so 
contrived as to inflict the maximum of loss and annoyance upon 
the foreign mining community, and to divert the maximum 
amount of commissions from the State revenue into the pockets 
of the Executive. The Volksraad, as a body, were far too 
ignorant to appreciate the, fact that the monies thus earned by 
the Kruger ring were really extracted from the public resources ; 
while the bare fact that these concessions, monopolies, and 
exactions were resented by the Uitlanders recommended them 
to the favourable consideration of the Volksraad, whose members, 
Boers of the most illiterate and bigoted type, were delighted to 
seize any opportunity of displaying their dislike and contempt 
for the British settlers, The hostile animus of the Transvaal 
Executive, and the unfailing support which the Executive 
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received from the Volksraad, drove the Uitlanders to the 
conclusion that they could never hope to obtain redress of 
the grievances under which they suffered unless they could 
obtain a sufficient control over the administration of the 
Republic to ensure their interests being treated with respect. 
It was this conviction which led to the agitation for the 
admission of the Uitlanders to the franchise, and which, after 
all constitutional means of redress had been tried and found 
useless, gave rise to the abortive insurrection of Johannesburg 
and the disastrous Jameson Raid. The Raid was both a crime 
and a blunder; but this does not prevent the insurrection, 
complicated as it may have been by personal ambitions and 
reprehensible aims, from being justified by the circumstances 
in which it took its rise. 

Whatever, however, may be thought of the National Union 
at Johannesburg, the invasion of the Transvaal, or the defeat of 
the raiders at Krugersdorp, there can be no difference of opinion 
about the opportunity presented by the events in question for a 
reasonable settlement of the Boer-Uitlander controversy, if only 
such a settlement had been desired at Pretoria. It is difficult 
to conceive a conjunction of affairs more favourable for a 
ac solution than that presented after the collapse of the 

aid. The Uitlanders in the Randt had tried force and had 
failed, and rightly or wrongly had lost all confidence in the 
support of the mother-country. The military prestige attaching 
to Rhodesia as the result of the brilliant Matabele campaign 
had been dispelled by the feeble collapse of the raiders when 
confronted not by Kaffirs but by Boers. The political fortunes of 
Mr. Rhodes were considered to have made permanent shipwreck 
owing to his association with an ill-judged and disastrous filibus- 
tering expedition. The sympathies of the Dutch in the Orange 
Free State and the Cape Colony had been actively enlisted on 
the side of the Transvaal: and in the latter State the early 
accession to office of an Afrikander Bond administration had 
become a practical certainty. What was more important than 
all—the British public had for the time being lost all enthusiasm 
for the Uitlander cause, and were prepared to accept any settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute consistent with self-respect. If, 
after the collapse of the Raid, the Government of Pretoria had 
been willing to carry out the promises on the strength of which 
the Johannesburg insurgents had been induced to lay down 
their arms, the Transvaal difficulty might have been shelved for 
an indefinite period. Two objections, however, which in the 
opinion of the Government of Pretoria weré ey wage: stood 
in the way of making any concessions. The first objection 
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was that any final solution must involve the grant of real 
electoral rights to the Uitlanders, and their consequent posses- 
sion of a substantial voice in the administration, a thing which 
the Boers were resolved not to tolerate except under actual 
compulsion. The second and perhaps not the least potent 
objection was that any admission of the Uitlanders to political 

wer must necessitate, on the part of President Kruger and the 

retoria ring, the reduction, if not the forfeiture, of the con- 
cessions and monopolies by means of which they had derived, 
and expected still further to derive, enormous profits, 

The above explanation of the reasons which induced the 
Transvaal Government to abandon the idea of a pacific solution 
may, we are aware, be disputed. But there is no possibility of 
dispute as to the fact that no attempt was made by the 
South African Republic to come to an arrangement with the 
Uitlanders after the collapse of their unsuccessful resort to force. 
On the contrary, the Uitlanders after 1895 suffered greater oppres- 
sions, were treated with increased contumely, and were subjected 
to grosser exactions than at any previous period of their sojourn 
in the Transvaal. Moreover their ill-treatment assumed more 
of a personal character than it had ever done before. The. 
Press laws, the restrictions on the right of public meeting, the 
objection raised to the employment of the English language, 
the withdrawal of any right of appeal, the arbitrary authority 
conferred on the Dutch policemen to whom the maintenance of 
public order was entrusted in an English-speaking community, 
the comparative immunity from vexatious interference accorded 
to Uitlanders of other than British nationality—all these were 
measures manifestly adopted not so much in the interests of the 
Republic as with a deliberate purpose of annoying and humili- 
ating the British colonists. The inevitable consequence of the 
anti-British policy initiated after the Raid by President Kruger, 
and enforced by the Volksraad, was to render the dislike of 
the Uitlanders to Boer domination far more acute than it had 
been down to 1895. It was this dislike which finally found 
utterance in the monster petition drawn up by the Uitlanders 
and addressed to the Queen. That our fellow-countrymen had 
grievances to complain of is admitted on all sides. Whether 
these grievances were sufficiently grave to justify the interven- 
tion of the mother-country in order to secure their removal is a 
seer upon which there is room for difference of opinion. 

ur object, however, is not so much to discuss the rights or 
wrongs of the Boer-British controversy as to point out the 
permanent, as distinguished from the accidental, causes which 
have brought this controversy to a crisis. It is probable that, 
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if the Transvaal had been isolated from the rest of South Airica, 
and if the relations between the Boer and the Briton in the 
South African Republic had had no material connexion with 
the position of the British Empire throughout South Africa, the 
bias of the British Government and of the British public would 
not have been favourable to Imperial intervention. We do not 
say that this bias would have been right in itself; but we do 
say that there were so many grave and obvious objections to 
Great Britain’s undertaking the duty of redressing the grievances 
of the Uitlanders by an appeal to armed force that, if the ques- 
tion at issue between Johannesburg and Pretoria had stood 
apart by itself, the Uitlander petition to Her Majesty would 
have met at the most with an expression of moral sympathy. 
In plain truth, however, the conflict between the Boer and 
British elements in the Transvaal has become, owing to the 
force of circumstances, a sort of test case by which the general 
issue of English or Dutch supremacy throughout the whole of 
South Africa has to be decided. We are convinced that when 
the inner history of the events which have led up to the 
present crisis is more fully known, it will become manifest 
that the dominant consideration which has led our British 
authorities, both at home and abroad, to espouse the cause of 
the Uitlanders, at the risk of war, has been a conviction that 
a refusal to espouse this cause would be attended with the 
greatest peril to Great Britain as the paramount Power in 
South Africa. 

That such peril should exist may appear unintelligible to 
stay-at-home Englishmen. The peril, however, is only too 
intelligible to all persons acquainted with South Africa. It 
may well seem to outsiders that in all discussions about South 
African matters Majuba crops up in much the same way as 
King Charles’s head used to crop up in Uncle Dick’s memorials 
as related in ‘David Copperfield.’ But, as a matter of fact, 
Majuba lies at the bottom of the whole Boer-British con- 
troversy, now drawing near to a conclusion. Our surrender 
of the Transvaal after an ignominious campaign and a. 
disgraceful defeat well-nigh signed the death-warrant of 
British empire in South Africa, Even to the present day, the 
mere mention of Majuba excites unreasonable confidence and 
exultation in any gathering of Boers, and equally unreasonable 
depression and indignation in any assemblage of British South 
Africans, Our annexation of the Transvaal had, for the time, 
crushed Boer hopes of winning the mastery over South 
Africa. Our surrender of the Transvaal not only revived 
those hopes, but gave them a hold upon Boer imagination 
which they had never possessed before. The same chain of 
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events had produced an exactly opposite effect upon the British 
settlers. They were not only humiliated in their own self- 
esteem, but they had lost confidence in their own future. To 
their minds it seemed certain that the mother-country attached 
no great value to her South African provinces, and that in the 
event of any need arising for her protection she was wanting 
either in the will or in the power to uphold the cause of her 
own people. Just as the Boers had gained heart the British 
had lost heart. Thus the ground was ripe for the development 
of the Afrikander Bond, whose real, if not avowed, object was 
the establishment of Dutch supremacy. We believe that at the 
outset Mr. Hofmeyer and the leading spirits of the Afrikander 
movement did not contemplate any direct anti-British action. 
But the course of events and the success of their agitation 
encouraged a more ambitious policy on the part of the Bond. 
The discovery of the Randt gold mines conferred on the 
Transvaal, already enjoying the prestige of having defeated the 
British Empire, the advantage of being the wealthiest State in 
South Africa. The Transvaal became of necessity the recognised 
champion of Boer-dom ; and the Afrikander Bond grew into an 
organisation for bringing about an independent Confederation 
of South Africa, of which the Boer Republic was to be the 
centre. 

Tous in England, who are impressed by the extent and power 
of the British Empire, a scheme which contemplated the sub- 
stitution of Dutch for British supremacy in South Africa may 
well appear ludicrous. But it did not appear in this light to 
South Africans. They, British as well as Dutch, judged not 
unjustly of the future by the past. The confederation of South 
Africa under some form of common government was recog- 
nised by the vast majority of the white population, irrespective 
of race or language, as an absolute necessity; and if this end 
could not be achieved by the support of Great Britain, they 
were hardly prepared to reject the only other possible solution, 
that of the establishment of an independent South African United 
States. The Afrikander Bond calculated upon enlisting the 
support even of many of the British colonists, who, with con- 
siderable excuse, had after Majuba lost faith in the protection of 
the mother-country. This calculation might, we think, have been 
justified by events, if it had not been for three causes which the 
founders of the Bond could not well have anticipated. The first 
of these causes was the growth of the Imperialist idea through- 
out the British Empire; the second was the refusal of the 
Transvaal Boers to place the British Uitlanders on the same 
footing as themselves; and the third was the influence of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. 
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Whatever may be thought of the character, motives, or 
tactics of Mr. Rhodes, there is no questioning the fact that 
his personality has played a leading part in the formation of an 
united British party, not only in the Cape Colony, but in 
every portion of South Africa, from the Cape to the Zambesi. 
It is possible that at one period, as his detractors assert, he may 
have contemplated without disfavour the idea of an independent 
Republic. But his dalliance with the Afrikander Bond, if it 
ever existed in fact, came to an end when he realised that, 
according to the ideas of the Bond, the Dutch element was to 
be supreme in the future Republic, while the British element 
was to take a subordinate position. The formation of the 
Chartered Company, the creation of Rhodesia, the extension of 
the Trans-African railway system, the support given to the 
Uitlander cause in Johannesburg, were all in accordance with 
his general policy—that British influence must be dominant in 
South Africa, 

Thus President Kruger on the one band, and Mr. Rhodes on 
the other, became respectively the representatives of the Dutch 
and the British elements so hostilely opposed. Their public 
antagonism was increased by personal causes; and at Pretoria 
the sometime Premier of the Cape Colony is regarded with an 
animosity which to some extent explains, though it does not 
justify, the treatment to which the Uitlanders have been 
subjected since the days of the Raid. We doubt whether the 
encouragement unintentionally afforded to the Afrikander move- 
ment by the attitude of the British public after the Raid has 
ever been fully appreciated, To us at home this attitude was 
intelligible. Even the friends of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson 
cannot reasonably complain if the British public, knowing little 
or nothing of South African affairs, looked upon the Raid as a bad 
and mad scheme, concocted in an underhand manner, conducted 
without courage, and terminating in a complete and discredit- 
able fiasco. It is natural enough to anyone who understands 
our people to appreciate at its true value the anxiety of the 
British public to repudiate all complicity with, or responsibility 
for, the abortive insurrection which collapsed at Johannesburg 
and the filibustering expedition which fizzled out at Krugers- 
dorp. But abroad our people never are, never can be under- 
stood. On the Continent our outburst of popular indignation 
at the unsuccessful invasion of the Transvaal was regarded 
simply and me as an illustration of our political hypocrisy, 
or, to use Mr. Rhodes’ expressive phrase, of our ‘ unctuous 
rectitude.’ In South Africa the impression produced was the 
very opposite of that intended by the British authors of the 
outcry against the Raid. The Boers attributed our apologetic 
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self-condemnatory attitude, not to conscientious disapproval of 
the raiders and to an honest desire to clear our own good name 
from reproach, but to want of courage and lack of spirit. They 
jumped to the conclusion that, if the British Government and 
the British public were ready to throw over their fellow- 
countrymen who, however irregularly or however illegally, had 
been fighting on the side of England, the mother-country would 
remain an indifferent spectator of any Boer-Uitlander conflict. 
Whether this explanation is correct or not, it is certain that 
after the Raid had been repudiated in England the antagonism 
to British rule in South Atrica, which had always lain at the 
root of the Afrikander Bond agitation, developed from a covert 
into an open hostility. The enormous war outlay incurred by 
the Government of Pretoria, the introduction of foreign and 
chiefly German officers, the huge purchases of artillery, am- 
munition, and arms of precision from abroad, the erection of 
formidable forts commanding Johannesburg and Pretoria, in 
both of which cities the majority of the inhabitants are of 
British nationality, are only to be accounted for on the theory 
that the Transvaal has long contemplated the possibility of a 
war whose object would be the establishment of Dutch supremacy 
throughout South Africa. These military preparations were 
therefore in fact, though not in name, directed against England, 
and that this was so was never doubted by the British colonists. 
Nor was the anti-British agitation confined to the Transvaal. 
Mr. Steyn, a violent Afrikander, had been elected President of 
the Orange Free State, and by his influence the elder of the 
two Dutch Republics had been induced to abandon the attitude 
of friendly neutrality between her British and Dutch neighbours, 
which for half a century she had persistently maintained. 
A secret treaty was concluded by which the Orange Free State 
entered into a close alliance with the South African Republic. 
As Great Britain was the only foreign Power which could con- 
ceivably be deemed likely to attack the Transvaal, this alliance 
constituted a direct act of hostility to England. An energetic 
and successful attempt was next made to secure the control 
of the Cape Colony. Boer emissaries and agents were 
sent from Pretoria to enlist the active sympathies of the 
Dutch farmers in the Colony on behalf of the anti-British 
agitation. The huge funds at the disposal of the Pretoria 
Treasury—funds which were almost exclusively provided by 
the exorbitant taxation levied directly or indirectly on the 
Uitlanders—were lavished in the Cape electoral campaign, as 
they had been, though to a smaller extent, at the Free State 
elections; and the result was the return of a Boer majority, 
small but compact, In virtue of this the administration of the 
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Colony has passed into the hands of a Bond Ministry—that is 
of a Ministry which, as now appears, is resolved to offer a 
passive if not an open opposition to any attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to assert the supremacy of the British race in 
South Africa. Thus Great Britain has to face an Afrikander 
coalition on the part of the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and 
the Dutch in Cape Colony, There is reason to suppose that the 
first step towards carrying out the aims and objects of the 
coalition was to have been a declaration of independence by 
the South African Republic; but the truth about all this 
can only be known at a later period. What is certain is 
that for some time past the British authorities have been 
aware that a coalition had been formed, and was being daily 
more and more consolidated, whose existence in itself con- 
stituted a peril to our supremacy in South Africa. 

The presentation of the Uitlander petition to the Queen 
brought matters to a crisis. It was obvious that if Her 
Majesty had been advised by her Ministers to decline the 
reception of the petition, this refusal would have been regarded 
by the British South African colonists as a direct abandonment 
of our Imperial position, and would in consequence have very 
materially strengthened the hands of the Afrikander coalition. 
On the other hand the reception of the petition by the Queen 
virtually pledged Her Majesty’s Government to take action for 
the redress of the grievances of which the petitioners com- 
plained. With the hope of avoiding the necessity for any 
direct intervention in Transvaal affairs, the idea that a Con- 
ference be held at Bloemfontein between President Kruger and 
Sir Alfred Milner, in order to discuss the alleged grievances of 
the Uitlanders, was suggested by the Free State and accepted 
by our Government. Pending information on the subject beyond 
what is at the command of the general public, it is impossible 
to say whether any other course of diplomatic procedure might 
have led to a more satisfactory result. In these circumstances 
any discussion of the wisdom or unwisdom of the precise policy . 
adopted by the present Ministry during the recent negotiations 
seems to us undesirable in the public interest. The few 
remarks, therefore, we intend to offer on this subject are not so 
much criticisms on the methods employed as explanations of 
the reasons which may probably have told in favour of their 
employment. 

In perusing the published correspondence on the Boer- 
Uitlander controversy we have frequently had recalled to our 
minds the following remark of Lord Palmerston: ‘ Never 
argue with the Turks. If you want to get anything done, give 
no reasons, but tell them they have got to do it. Only ask 
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them what is just, and in the end they will recognise its justice.’ 
Now the Boers are the Turks of South Africa, and we are 
convinced that anybody acquainted with the Transvaal will 
corroborate our assertion that appeals to reason are of 
very little use in any negotiations with that country, But, 
however suitable Lord Palmerston’s maxims were to Lord 
Palmerston’s days, it would have been impossible to act upon 
them now, especially in the existing condition of the public 
mind. Throughout their negotiations, the Ministry have had 
to bear in mind not only the attainment of their ends in South 
Africa, but the necessity of carrying with them public opinion 
at home. Now, whatever our foreign critics may assert, no 
sensible inhabitant of this country can doubt that the British 
public—apart from the general dislike of a trading community 
to war—is on various grounds, some reasonable, some un- 
reasonable, averse from a war with the Transvaal. In order 
therefore to reconcile our people to the prospect of war as a last 
resource, it was essential to prove to the public satisfaction that 
every means short of war had been employed to obtain redress 
of the grievances to which our fellow-countrymen have been 
and are subjected in the Transvaal, and that the proposals 
we have made for this purpose were just and reasonable in 
themselves. To the ordinary Englishman no proposal could 
appear more fair, moderate, and reasonable than that every 
Uitlander should have a vote after a few years’ residence, and 
that the Uitlanders as a body should be allowed to elect one 
quarter of the members of the Volksraad. The idea that, if 
only there were a genuine British representation, the members 
would be able, in virtue of their innate intellectual superiority, 
to talk their Boer colleagues over, and in a short time to 
convert a minority into a majority, is so fully in accordance 
with British traditions that it could not fail to commend itself 
to British approval. The franchise proposal would probably 
have been quite inadequate as a means of securing equality of 
- political rights to Boers and British alike, but it was highly 
expedient to make it. The refusal of President Kruger to 
grant, except upon impossible conditions, a concession, which 
could easily have been reduced to a nullity in practice, affords 
strong presumption that from the outset he had made up 
his mind against any measure which could confer upon the 
Uitlander a real share in the administration of the South 
African Republic. If this is so, the protracted series of 
proposals, despatches, explanations, and counter-explanations, 
which have passed during the last few months between London, 
Cape Town, Bloemfontein, and Pretoria, have been a waste of 
words in as far as their primary purpose was concerned. 
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- But from a home point of view this process of argumentation 
has been of the greatest service. It has, so to say, educated the 
British public in the understanding of the South African 
question, and has led them to realise that the Boer-Uitlander 
difficulty is only a chapter, though an important chapter, in 
the long-standing struggle for supremacy between the British 
and the Dutch in South Africa. If the claim for the recognition 
of British supremacy in South Africa had been put in the front 
at the outset there would have been considerable risk of a 
war with the Transvaal being popularly regarded as a war of 
aggression, instead of, as it is in fact, a war of self-defence. 
Had this been the case the country would not have been united, 
as it is to-day, in the determination expressed by Her Majesty’s 
Government to see justice done, not only to our fellow-country- 
men in the Transvaal, but to the interests of Great Britain as 
the paramount Power in South Africa. For this unanimity of 
British sentiment, even if we think our negotiations have been 
unnecessarily protracted, our despatches too frequent and too 
long, we have deep cause to be grateful to the policy of the 
Colonial Office under the direction of Mr. Chamberlain. If 
Great Britain has been forced once more to engage in a South 
African campaign, it is no small thing to engage in it with the 
consent, support, and approval of the British Empire, both at 
home and beyond the seas. 

The issue is at length plain, though it has taken long to clear 
itself, and though there are still some who cannot, or will not, 
see it. The time has passed for wrangling over Conventions, 
for the one thing which all parties agree must be maintained — 
‘ suzerainty, supremacy, paramountcy, call it what you will ’— 
is at stake, and that not in the Transvaal alone, but throughout 
South Africa. By virtue of our position we are entitled, by its 
responsibilities we are obliged, to intervene on behalf not only 
of fellow-citizens unjustly treated, but also on behalf of the 
unity and safety of our Empire. To that unity the secession 
of the South African Republic would deal an irreparable, it 
might well be a fatal blow; and it is a secession which is now 
attempted. In view of this great issue, questions of the franchise, 
of monopolies, extortions, and servile judges, sink into insigni- 
ficance. Reviewing the whole course of the dispute, in the 
light thrown upon it by recent events, we are forced to the 
conclusion that no satisfactory settlement of these superficial 
difficulties was possible, so long as the deeper and far greater 
question of the maintenance or the breach of the connexion with 
the British Empire remained unsettled. 

It is this which establishes the parallel, in some respects a 
close one, between the war on which we are now engaged and 
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the civil war which broke out in America nearly forty years 
ago. That war, it will be remembered, was preceded by tedious 
and unavailing discussion on technical and legal points—the 
right of the supreme federal authority, under the Constitution, 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the Southern States; the 
right of the Southern States to repudiate, if they wished, their 
connexion with the Union. These were questions on which 
lawyers might have wrangled till the end of the century, had 
they not been overruled by a stronger will, putting in force a 
higher law. To the demand that the South should liberate its 
slaves, the South replied that the slaves were its own, to treat 
as it pleased ; and when the North hinted at coercion, the South 
retaliated by insisting on its right to secede. The demands 
on either side were irreconcilable ; the positions assumed were 
incompatible. A clear legal solution of the questions raised: 
was not provided by the Articles of 1777, by the Convention of 
1787, or by any subsequent amendments of the Constitution. 
President Buchanan had constitutional scruples against coercing 
a ‘sovereign State.’ According to the strict letter of the 
written law, it seems probable that the Southern States were 
within their rights. But a higher law was against them—the 
law of salus populi ; and the greatness of Lincoln consists in his 
grasp of this fact, and his resolve that, at whatever cost, it- must 
take precedence of every other consideration. 

The same problem confronts us now in South Africa, and it 
can only be solved in the same way. Nothing is to be gained 
by hiding our heads behind the comfortable assurance that our 
suzerainty ‘exists,’ and by adopting the specious argument that 
it is absurd to fight for a phrase. Translated into the language 
of facts, this position means that our suzerainty, and with it the 
unity of the Empire, will be allowed to exist so long as the 
Boers are at liberty to scorn it in word, to repudiate it in deed, 
to reduce it to the empty ghost of a legal conception; and that 
we are to sit still and allow these things to be. Fortunately, the 
vast majority of this nation is of a different mind. There have 
been those who would draw an analogy between this struggle 
and that of 1776, or even that fought out by the ancestors of the 
Boers against the Spaniards two hundred years before. But 
between those conflicts and the present one the parallel breaks 
down at every point: the real analogy is to be found in the 
American Secession War. We have been driven, like Lincoln, 
to desert technicalities and minor issues, and to place the 
conflict on a broader basis ; and we have now to carry it to a 
similar end. 
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| Charles Edward,’ 443, 46 
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Booth, Charles, ‘ Life and Labour of 
the People in London, 472, 475, 
479, 482. 

British Supremacy in South Africa, 
550. See Africa. 

Brosses, President de, 49—his im- 
pressions of Rome, 57. 

Bruns, Ptofessor von, 174. ‘ 

Bullets, 158, 166. See Rifle. 


C. 


Cadell, General Sir R., ‘ Sir John Cope 
and the Rebellion of 1745,’ 443. 

Campbell’s ‘ Life in Normandy,’ 75. 

Canadian Provinces, union of, 297— 
subordination to the Dominion, 813. 

Candlish, Dr., 187. 

Cantillo, Signor, ‘Tratados de Paz,’ 
344 


Chalmers, Dr., 187. 

Channing, Professor E., ‘ The United 
States of America,’ 224. 

Chatham, Lord, 226—his popularity in 
America, 236. 

Churches, The Scottish, 176—men of 
letters, 177—schisms and reunions, 
178—the Free Church, 179—United 
Presbyterians, 180—Establishment, 
ib.—endowments and gifts, 181— 
Episcopal, 182—Roman Catholicism, 
éb.—other communions, 183—ques- 
tion of the union, 184—points of 
difference, 186—‘ testimonies,’ 187 
—the ‘ volun aay, mob tb.—atti- 
tude of the 188— 
United Church of the future, 190 
—difficulties of consolidation, ig91— 

er and independence of the 
Retablished Church, 193—Sunday 
observance, 194 — decline in the 
number of students, 195. 

Climate and Colonization, 268—influ- 
ence of temperature, 269, 277 — 
variations of race, 270—stability of 
characters, ¢b.—local environment, 
271—dwarf tribes, <b.—migrations 
of man, ae acclimatisation of 
Europeans within temperate regions, 
273—tropical, 273, 283—reduction 
of mortality, 274, 275—deteriora- 
tion due to diseases, #b.—change of 
habitat, 276—pathogenic organisms, 

ib.—influence a food, 277—trades, 
278 — animate environment, ib. — 
symbiosis, 279—transmission of cha- 
racter, 280—cases of reversion, ib.— 
power of regeneration, 281—trans- 
mission of diseases by heredity, <b 
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—acclimatisation of plants, 282—of 
animals, 283—conditions essential to 
success, 284—experience of natives, 
285—intermarriage, 286—sanitation, 
ib.—advance in tropical pathology, 
287. 

Colonies, The American, in the Eight- 
eenth Century, 221—new publica- 
tions, 223-226—opinions regarding 
Independence, 226-230 — origin of 
the separatists, 227—theory of the 
tyranny of George III, 230-232— 
of Parliament, 232—revolt against 
taxation, 233, 235—repeal of the 
Stamp Act in 1765..284— want 
of co-operation, 237— grants from 
Great Britain, 288— character of 
the Governors, 239-241—of the pro- 
moters of the Revolution, 242-245— 
condition of society in England, 245 
—in America, 246-248—the ‘ Boston 
Massacre,’ 249—‘ Tea-party,’ 250— 
condition of Congress, 251—the first 
Minister, 253. 

Conclave, The Future, 513—outward 
observance of silence, 514 —influ- 
ence of the Press, 515—of foreign 
States, 516—place of election, 517— 
power of the Pope, 518—elections of 
1846 and 1878..519—the College 
of Cardinals, 521 — candidates for 
the Papacy : Cardinal Rampolla, 522 
—Ledochowski, 523—Paroechi, t.— 
Serafino Vannutelli, 524 — Capece- 
latro, 526—Svampa, 527, 528-530— 
Ferrari, 528—Gotti, 530—Oreglia, 
531—Di Pietro, ib.—Sarto, 583, 534 
— Domenico Jacobini, 534 — hes 
Leo XIII, 536. 

Country, A Place in the, 316—decline 
of the ‘country gentleman,’ 317— 
Grose’s sketch, ib. — the nouveau 
riche, 320—the a ary a 
321—Howitt's ‘ Rural Life of Eng- 
land,’ 323-325—ideal of the English- 
man, 326—publicity of the landed 
estate, 327—pleasures of hospitality, 

328—field sports, <b. —hunting, 331. 

Couret, A., rind du Saint Sé- 

pulcre,’ 122, 125. 


D. 


Dining, The Art of, 66—the Romans, 
68—monasteries, 68, 69—first trea- 
tise, 69— influence of poverty on 
France, 70—on Scotland, 71—re- 
staurants of Paris, 73—gastronomic 
tour, 75—cookery of Spain and Italy, 
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76—Central Europe, ib.—works on, | 


77, 78. 


Dodds, Mistress M., ‘The Cook and 


Housewife’s Manual,’ 72. 

Dubois, Urbain, ‘ Artistic Cookery,’ 77. 

Dum Dum bullet, 159. 

Dumas, his style, 426, 441—manner, 
427 — character, 434 — sharp prac- 
tice, 485—his works, 435-438 — 
portraiture, 438. 


K. z 

Education, Industrial, in Ireland. See 
Treland. 

Eliot, George, 256. 

England, system of industrial educa- 
tion, 3—art of cookery, 69, 77— 
oe of banking, 143—society in 
the 18th cent., 245—advantages of 
an alliance with Germany, 547— 
need for change in the foreign 
policy, 548. 

Eucken, R., ‘The Struggle for a 
Spiritual Life,’ 81, 98. 

Europe, its political condition, 543. 


Eusebius, on the identification of the | 


Holy Sepulchre, 110. 
Eustanié, M., ‘ L’Empreinte,’ 28. 
Ewart, Professor J. C., ‘The Penycuik 
Experiments,’ 410, 412, 422. 


F, 


Fabre, The Novels of. Ferdinand, 21— 
reminiscences of childhood, 23-27— 
enters the Grand Séminaire of Mont- 
pellier, 27—*Mon Oncle Ceélestin,’ 
and ‘ Les Courbezon,’ 29—‘ Un Illu- 
miné,’ 30—‘ Madame Fuster,’ 30-32 
—‘ Lucifer,’ 33—* L’Abbé Tigrane,’ 
35-37—his priestly personages, 37— 
‘Le Chevrier,” 38—other works, 
39-42. 

Fishe, J., ‘Old Virginia,’ 227, 248, 

Food of London, The, 467. See Lon- 
don. 

Foreman, J.,‘ The Philippine Islands,’ 
199 et seqq. 

Forsyth, Lieut. J., ‘The Sporting 
Rifle and its Projectiles, 168, note. 
Forty-five, . the, Studies of. See 

Studies. 

France, the art of cookery in, 70— 
origin of mysticism, 86—system of 
banking, 140. 

Franklin, B., 226—his character, 245. 
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Garrett, T. F., ‘Encyclopedia of 
Practical Cookery,’ 78. 

Germany, system of banking, 141, 142 
—advantages of an alliance with 
England, 545—trade, 546. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., his policy 
in South Africa, 554. 

Glynn, G. Carr, on the duty of a 
private banker, 133. 

Goschen, Rt. Hon. G., M.P., on the 
gold reserve, 146. 

Greene, E. B., ‘ The Provincial Gover- 
nor,’ 240, 

Greener, W. W., ‘The Gun and its 
Development,’ 178. 

Grose, F., his sketch No. XI, ‘The 
Grumbler,’ 317. 

Guts, machine, 164, 167. 

Guyon, Madame, her ‘ Autobiography,’ 
83—early years, ib.—marriage, 84— 
conversion and missionary labours, 
ib.—mystical views of her books, 85 
—unquestioping faith, ib.—compared 
with modern French mystics, 86. 


H. 


Hart, Professor A. B.,‘ The Formation 
of the Union,’ 224. 

Hayward, A., ‘ The Art of Dining,’ 66 
—his sketches, 72—on the Paris 
restaurants, 73—various European 
hotels, 74. 

Hill, Colonel, on the Dum Dum 
bullet, 159. 

Hosmer, J. K., ‘The Life of Hutchin- 
son,’ 224. 

Howitt, W., ‘Rural Life of England,’ 
323. 

Hugo, Victor, his ‘ Louis XI,’ 428-430. 

Hunter-Blair, Lieut.-Colonel, on the 
Maxim guns, 165. 

Hutchinson, Colonel H. D., on the 
Lee-Metford rifle, 163. 

Huysmans, J. K., ‘La Cathédrale,’ 
90-92. 


I. 


Ireland, Industrial Education in, 1— 
report of the Commissioners on the 
system, 3-7—pro remedies, 7— 
reformatories and industrial schools, 
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8—average attendance, 9—second- | 
ary, 10—Science and Art Depart- 
ment, 11—Royal College of Science 
in Dublin, .—number of pupils, 12 
—Local Taxation Act,13—estimates, 
14—Agriculture and Industries Bill, | 
15—the ‘Celtic Renaissance,’ 17— | 
ra a 18—embroidery, 19— | 
ance, 20—system of banking, 131. 
ray, Bo Montesquieu’s impressions of, 44 _ 
et seqq.—deterioration of cookery, 76. 


Jay, Chief Justice J., 228, 251. 

Jeffery, G., his plans and sketches of 
the ‘ Buildings of the Holy Sepul- 
chre,’ 103. 


J. | 
| 


K. 


‘Kelmscott Press, 501, 510. 

ley, Rev. C., on mysticism, 79. 
Knox, Dr., ‘ The Races of Man,’ 273. 
Koch, Dr., on German banks, 142. 


‘. 
Lala, R. R., ‘The Philippine Islands,’ 


Pie al Jean Paul, 28, 35. 

. H. C., ‘ The Story of the Revo- 
lution,’ 224. 

London, The Food of, 467— ae 
since 1854, 468—corn supply, 469— 
quantity of wheat, 470—average 
consumption, 471—flour, 472—num- 
ber of corn-millers, éb.—foreign and 
colonial supply, 473—by sea and 
rail, ib.—baking trade, 474—annual 
pone gym sos of meat, 475—foreign 
and colonial supply, 475, 477— 

‘ eountry districts, 476—cattle mar- 
kets, 478—fish supply. 480—o 
483—tinned fish, «b.— vegetables 
and fruit, 484—foreign and colonial, 
485. See also next vol. 

—_ 8, J., on the banking business, 





M. 


Mackail, J. W.,‘The Life of William 
Morris,’ 487. 

Maeterlinck, M., ‘Treasure of the 
Eumble,’ 80, 92-95—atyle, 93. 

Maigron, L., ‘Le Roman Historique 
a PE ue Romantique, 425. 

a . P., ‘Tropical Diseases,’ 


Mérinée, P * Charles IX,’ 431. 

Montesquieu in Italy, 43—impressions 
of «Venice, 44-48—Milan, 49—the 
Germans, ib.—Piedmont, 50—Sar- 
dinia, 52—Genoa, ib—Massa, 58— 
Lucca, ib.—Tuscany, 54—Leghorn, 
ébh—Florence, 55—Rome, 56-58, 
59—Naples, 58—Romagna, 
Marino, Modena, and Parma, 1b.— 
his oe 61-63—art-criti- 


Morris,” William, Poet and Artist, 487 
—his character, 488—influence of 
Rossetti, 489, 492—his socialism, ib. 
—intimacy with Burne-Jones, 490— 

492, 494, 496—the firm of 
orris and Co., 493, 509—pictorial 
quality, 494—mode of composing, 
495— forthern subjects, 496—prose 
writings, 497— knowledge, 499— 
the Kelmscott Press, 500, 510—his 
theory of art, 502-505—apprentice- 
ship to an architect, 505—love of 
architecture, 506—painting, 507— 
figure studies, ib,—house decoration, 
508—pattern-designing, 509—num- 
ber of works, 511. 

Morton, Lord, experiments with the 
quugga, 405. 

Miintz, M. Eugene, his biography of 
Leonardo da Vinci, 383 


Myers, F., his essay on ‘Science and 


a Future Life,’ 96. 

Mysticism, Modern, 79—meaning of 
the movement, 80—universality, 81 
—symptom of decadent faith, 82, 98 
— intellectual and emotional traits, 

ib.—Madame Guyon, 83-86—com- 
pared with modern French mystics, 
86—peculiarities of their character, 
86-8%—Schuré’s poems, 88 —Huys- 
mans, 90-92—Maeterlinck, 92-95— 
sign of abnormal mental activity, 96— 
danger of speculative, ol 
gances of scientific s 
reaction, ¢b.—radical truths aa 
errors, 100—need for careful study 
of the movement, 101. 
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Neumann, Mr., on the small-bore rifle, | 
1 


Nicholas II, Tsar of Russia, 537. 


O. 


on, Professor A., 174. 

0 phant, Mrs., * Autobiography, 255 
—her birth and 257— 
ancestry, 258—religious as and 
home life, %. racter, 259— 
marriage, ib.—children, and death 
of her husband, 260—‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford,’ 261—at Windsor, 

ib—hours of work, 262—friend- 
ships, 1b.—social gifts, 263—needle- 
work, dogs, and flowers, 264—death 
of her sons, 264, 265—peculiar 
mysticism, 266. 


RP; 


Palestine Pilgrims Text Society, ex- 
tracts from, 118, 122, 

Palgrave, Inglis, his ‘Notes on Bank- 
in 4 

Parker, Lieut. J. H., on machine guns, 
167 


7. 

Peace Conference, A Note on the, 537 
——— of ort ue gS ape “4 
537 rece is p 
541— political an th of Sanne, 
543—ad vantages of alliance scenoen 
England and Germany, 545-549. 

sp ir Robert, his Bank Acts, 129, 
150 


Pailippines, The, and their Future, 
1 works on, 199-2083—Manila, 
eB age oe and cock-fighit- 
Ten Tagal and Visayo, 207 
Panay, tb.—interinsular steamers, 
208—Cebu, éb.—railwa way 209—Sulu 
group, #b.—Spanish rule, 210—law- 
courts, 211—cruelties, 212—iniqui- 
ties of the friars, 218—work of the 
Jesuits, 214—products, 216-218— 
mineral wealth, 218—climate, #b.— 
labour question, 219. 

Pitt and ‘the Family Compact, 333— 
various collections of correspondence, 
334—close of the Seven Years’ War, 
335—his distrust of Spain, 336— 


| Pope Leo XII 
| Prior, Matthew, 356—his friendship 
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<a at Versailles, 338—at Madrid, 

ib.—forced to resign, 340—diploma- 

tic duties, 342—secret information, 

ae ‘Family Compact of 1733, 

44—of 1743 ..346—of 1761 ..348— 

re third party, 352—discovery of 
the secret ry, Dutens, 353. 
513, 536. 


with Swift, 357—birth, 358--studies, 
ib.—poems, 359, 361, "365-369, 372, 
378—various a tments, 360—a 
New Tory, 363, relations with 
St. John, 369— Commissioner of 
Customs, 372—acting Ambassador 
at Paris, 3783—recalled, 377—arrest 
and impeachment, #—retirement, 
378—death, 380. 


Q. 


Quarterly Review, ‘The London Com- 


missariat (1854), 467, 475, 478, 


R. 


Rae, George, ‘The Country Banker, 


128, 149. 


Rainy, Dr., leader of the Scotch eccle- 
siastieal 


union movement, 185—on 
Disestablishment, 189. t 


Reversion. See Zebras, 404 ct 
Rhoscomyl, O.,‘ For the White 
5 


of Arno,’ 451. 


Richter, Dr. J. P., ‘The Literary 


Works of Leonardo da Vinci,’ 383. 


Ricketts, C., on Morris, 500. 
Rifle, The, 1 


53—origin and develop- 
ment, 158-155 — various patterns, 
156—repeating or magazine, 157— 
description, 158—ammunition, bul- 
lets, 158-161,.166—results in India, 
161—in the Sudan, 163—machine 
guns, 164, 167—the Maxim, ib.—its 
use at Atbara Omdurman, 165 
—weapons of foreign countries, ib. 
—Mannilicher aystem, 166—s = 
I ee 168—big- 
small-bores, 169—Enfield Sank: I 
—process of manufacture, 171- 173— 
wounds inflicted, 173-175. 


Robinson, on the site of the Holy 


Sepulchre, 106.. 
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Rossetti, his influence on Morris, 489, 
492. 


Russia, Emperor Nicholas IT of, 537 


8. 
Sand, George, her idylls, 22, 39. 


‘Schick, Herr, his investigations into 


the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 103, 
109. 

Schuré, E., ‘ La Vie;Mystique,’ 88. 

Scotland, its culinary system, 71— 
system of banking, 131—Church of, 
180. See Churches. ' 

Scott and his French Pupils, 423— 
popularity, 425—compared with Du- 
mas, 426, 434—Victor Hugo, 428- 
430—Alfred de Vigny, 430—Prosper 
Mérimée, 431—Balzac, 432. 

Séailles, M. G., ‘ Léonard de Vinci,’ 
383. ’ 


Seeley, Sir J. R., on the ‘ Family Com- 
pact,’ 344. 

Sepulchre, The Holy, 10%—identifica- 
tion of sites, 104, 105—difficulties, 
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the Welsh, 450—the ‘Cycle’ asso- 
ciation, #.—failure of the con- 
spiracy, 451 — retreat of Prince 
Charles, 452—siege of Stirling, 456 
—battle of Falkirk, 457—the ‘rout 
of Moy,’ 458—battle of Culloden, 
459-461 — Charles’s wanderings, 
461-464— reminiscences, 464-466. 


| Swayne, Captain H. G. C., on the big- 


106—Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, 107 | 


—Gordon’s Calvary, ib.—traditional 


site, 108—the'second walls, .109—ori- | 


ginal discovery, 110—history of the 


buildings, 111—pilgrimages, 114— | 


incidents of the seventh century, 115 
—Mahommedan rule, 116—destruc- 


tion and restoration of the church, , 
118—rule of the Crusaders, 119— | 


opening of the new buildings, 121— 
crusade of Frederick II, 123—fall 


of Jerusalem, in 1244.,124—in- | 


fluence of Brother John, 125—de- 
struction in 1808 ..126—-ceremony or 
miracle of the Holy Fire, 127. 


Smith, Goldwin, ‘Guesses at the Rid- | 


dle of Existence,’ 98. . 
Solovyoff, M., on modern mysticism, 
98 


Spain, the art of cookery in, 76. 
Spencer-Churchill, Lieut.,on the Lee- 
Metford rifle, 163. 


Stevens, J. E., ‘Yesterdays in the 


Philippines,’ 201, 215. 

Story, Dr., 194. j 

Studies of ‘The Forty-Five,’ 442— 
dilatory behaviour of the Govern- 
ment, 443—Sir John, Cope’s ad- 


vance, 444—battle of Preston Pans, | 


447—Prince Charles’s ‘reception by 
the northern gentry, 448—loyalty of 


bore rifle, 169. 
Swift, Dean, his friendship with Prior, 
357. 


?. 


Telegony, 405. 

Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir G. O., M.P., 
‘The American Revolution,’ 225. 

Trotter, Sir Coutts, 184. 

Tyler, Professor M. C., ‘The Literary 
a of the American Revolution,’ 


U. 
va States, system of banking, 138- 
Uzielli, Signor, his Life of Leonardo 
da Vinci, 383. 
¥. 
Venice, her decadence, 44—48—con- 


servative character of government,48. 
‘Vigny, Alfred de, ‘ Cinq-Mars,’ 430. 


| Vinei, Leonardo da, 381—publication 


of thé works of, 382—birth and 
sae 883—character, 384, 398— 
favourite studies, 384—at Milan, 
385, 395—equestrian statue, 386— 
varied occupations, 388—treatise on 
Painting, 389, 399—the ‘ Last Sup- 
per 390—in Florence, 391, 393— 
is cartoon of the Madonna, ib.— 
battle of Aughiari, 393—portrait of 
Mona Lisa, 395—lawsuit, #b.—in 
Rome, 396—F rance, 397—death, 398 
—writings, 399-402—views on astro- 
logy, 402—on religion, 403. 
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Orders, 1757 ’ .. 237. 

Weguelin, T. M., on the reserves of 
banks, 146. / 


Whyte-Melville, Major, his novels, 331. 
Worcester, Professor, ‘The Philippine 
Islands and their People,’ 200. 
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Z. 


Zebras, Horses, and Hybrids, 404— 


views for and against telegony, 405-- 
410—Lord Morton’s mare, 405—the 
infection and saturation hypotheses, 
407—various species of zebra, 410— 
striped horses, 411—theory of re- 
version, 411, 415—experiments at 
Penycuik, 412-414— inbreeding, 416 
—degeneracy of the race-horse, 418 
—azebra-hybrids, 419-421—tsetse fly, 
142, 
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